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The discovery of a new element of 
the atmosphere by Lord Rayleigh, 
which has been called “ Argon,” and the affinity of its 
spectrum under pressure to that of the Aurora Borealis, 
has led to no little discussion, which, whether scientific or 
not, is at least provocative of some interesting specula- 
tions. Argon itself was discovered through a suspicion 
that such an element existed. This was a scientific tradi- 
tion, and was first mentioned by Henry Cavendish more 
than one hundred years ago. The discovery itself was 
made through isolation. The nitrogen and oxygen, 
supposed to be the only components of the air, were 
filtered from it through a series of processes, which 
should have left nothing behind. Lord Rayleigh, how- 
ever, found that he still had a gas which is neither 
oxygen or nitrogen, and which has been called “ Argon,” 
a Greek derivative meaning “‘no work,” since the gas 
is an inert one, and does not combine readily with any 
known substance. Argon has been liquefied, solidified, 
made to boil, and has been subjected to numerous 
scientific tests, and records have been made of its gravity, 
weight, etc. One peculiarity which Berthelot discov- 
ered in manipulating it was that at an ordinary pres- 
sure it produced a magnificent fluorescent substance of 
a greenish yellow color, and characterized by a spec- 
trum similar to that of the Aurora. In this fact we may 
have finally a solution of the much-vexed composition 
of the strange northern lights which have ever been a 
mystery past solving by the most acute scientific brains. 
May it not also be that what is known as the “cold” 
electric light, the marvelous product of the glowworm, 
and other electric phenomena of a phosphorescent kind, 
which have so puzzled scientists, are in some manner con- 
nected with this new element ? At ail events, the world 
at large will hope so. It is known that there is in 
nature some chemical union which produces a light 
without heat, which is more economical than any light 
we now know. ‘Tesla believed he had discovered how 
to produce it in small quantities, but possibly new light 
may be thrown upon his experiments by the finding of 
the new element. This would at least repay him some- 
what for his recent losses by fire. 


Argon and Light 





An unusual honor has been ten- 
dered to the American artist John 
Lafarge by the Salon of the Champs de Mars in Paris. 
He has been invited to make an individual exhibition of 
his work—a sort of retrospective display of the abilities 
of the man as they have developed from year to year. 
The honor is certainly one he may be proud of, and one 
also which should stimulate Americans to hold their more 
talented craftsman in higher esteem. Lafarge is one of 
a small band, including George Inness, William M. 
Hunt, George Fuller, Samuel L. Coleman and R. Swain 
Gifford, who have not been identified with any school, 
yet who may be said to have been worthy of the distinc- 
tion which such a grouping would imply. | They are to 
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American art what the Barbijon painters were to the 
French, for among them will be found the names that 
will surely outlast the century. One peculiarity they all 
possessed in common was that they were colorists above 
all else. Hunt had received his inspiration direct from 
Millet and Conterre; Inness was not unaffected by 
Rosseau and Corot. Fuller was a colorist by apparent 
self-tuition, while the three that are still living—Lafarge, 
Gifford and Coleman—are all of them distinguished from 
the schools of the day by an adherence to the principles 
of the colorists of older schools. Lafarge himself has 
not been without honor in his own country. To him 
people have naturally turned for the highest expressions 
of religious art, and his successes in this direction now 
adorn the walls of a number of our churches. At one 
time he became a pioneer in decorative work, and, 
establishing a large factory, he revived the art of making 
stained glass, and attained in it an excellence which sur- 
passed anything that his contemporaries had accom- 
plished. The art itself had very greatly depreciated 
when his interest in it was aroused. It was flat, formless 
and colorless. He infused new life into it by various 
inventions, and was able by his remarkable feeling for 
color to reproduce tints which once more rivalled the 
marvelous cathedral windows of the Old World, 
which have been the despair of designers:in recent cen- 
turies. This was but one of his triumphs. As a colorist 
he ranks among the foremost painters of the day, 
while his compositions are not a whit less large and 
masterly than those of any living American. The honor 
which the French accord him, Lafarge has earned, and 
the French have shown their admirable judgment in the 
distinction they have so generously conferred upon a 
comparatively unknown American. 

One of the very greatest merits 
which is to be attributed to the use 
of the bicycle is the renewed life it has given to the 
suburbs of our larger cities. It carries mankind once 
more out into the open country air, and encourages that 
love of the green fields, the woodland and rustic life in 
general, which was common in the old days when 
people travelled by coach and became familiar with the 
delights of the country roadside. In those days there 
was a thriving trade at the village inns along all routes 
of travel. The suburbs near larger cities were scenes 
of a prosperity which has since fled, while the post- 
roads of those days were centres of the life and spirit of 
the day, until the railroad came and destroyed their 
charm and made a living along them an impossibility. 
The bicycle will in a measure restore this, for it is com- 
ing into such universal use, that all but very lengthy 
journeys may be made upon it in comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Already the country hotels are feeling a new 
life from this source, while country folk in general are 
beginning to recognize the advantage of these visitors 
by giving attention to the highways about them. 
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THE WORLD GONE MAD: OUR DEGENERATE AUTHORS 


By Max NorDAu 


The point of view of Nordau’s brilliant book, Degeneration 
(Appleton & Co,), is that the literary idols of our day are degen- 
erate—degenerate physically, mentally and morally. His prin- 
cipal attack is against the authors who have founded schools 
or cults, or who belong to them. He takes up in turn the pre- 
Raphaelite school, as represented by Maddox-Brown, Rossetti 
and Burne-Jones; the Symbolists, represented by Maeterlinck, 
the Belgian dramatist; the Diabolists, represented by Huys- 
mans and Baudelaire ; the Decadents, represented by Ibsen, the 
irate Scandinavian; the Mystics, represented by Verlaine and 
Pédélau, and the Ego-maniacs, represented by Oscar Wilde. 
His excoriating arraignment spares none of his victims, and with 
the learned lash of Lombroso theories he flays the celebrities. 
By sophistries, rabid generalizations, and other ingenious meth- 
ods, he cleverly selects instances and adjusts phrases to seem to 
prove his preconceived scheme. He has magnified drops of 
water, through his degenerate lens, until they appear vast menag- 
eries of the hideous and terrifying. He does not consider the 
vast army of fresh, strong and healthful writers, who show no 
sign of degeneracy, and who better represent the times than the 
authors he has selected. On examination of the work it will be 
found that the number of authors attacked is a very small one. 
The principal martyrs at the Nordau pillory are here noted, with 
the cardinal points of their delinquencies. What here appears in 
a few lines often is the essence of pages (though given in 
Nordau’s words). The foreshortening in the perspective, how- 
ever, does no injustice to the victims, though it presents Mr. 
Nordau as being more delicately merciful in certain instances 
than he is in reality. 

Baudelaire (Charles)—Baudelaire sings of carrion, 
maladies, criminals and prostitutes ; in short, if one con- 
templates the world in the mirror of Parnassian poetry, 
the impression received is that it is composed exclusively 
of vices, crimes and corruption, without the smallest 
intermixture of healthy emotions, joyous aspects of 
Nature and human beings feeling and acting honestly. 
It is not necessary to demonstrate at length that Baude- 
laire was a degenerate subject. He died of general 
paralysis, after he had wallowed for months in the low- 
est depths of insanity. But even if no such horrible 
end had protected the diagnosis from all attack, there 
would be no doubt as to its accuracy, seeing that Baude- 
laire showed all the mental stigmata of degeneration 
during the whole of his life. He was at once a mystic 
and an erotomaniac, an eater of hashish and opium ; he 
felt himself attracted in the characteristic fashion by 


other degenerate minds, mad or depraved. 


Brandés (George)—The label “ modern” was arbi- 
trarily attached to Ibsen by George Brandés, one of 
the most repulsive literary phenomena of the century. 
George Brandés, a sponger on the fame or name of 
others, has throughout his life followed the calling of a 
‘“ Human orchestra,” who with head, mouth, hands, 
elbows, knees, and feet, plays ten noisy instruments at 
once, dancing before poets and authors, and, after the 
hubbub, passes his hat round among the deafened 
public. For a quarter of a century he has assiduously 
courted the favor of all who for any reason had a fol- 
lowing, and written rhetorical and sophistical phrases 
about them, as long as he could find a market. Adorned 
with a few feathers plucked from the stately pinions of 
Taine’s genius, and prating of John Stuart Mill, whose 
treatise On Liberty he has glanced at, but hardly read, 
and certainly not understood, he introduced himself 
among the youth of Scandinavia, and, abusing their 
confidence obtained by this means, has made their sys- 
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tematic moral poisoning the task of his life. He preached 
to them the gospel of passion, and, with truly diabolical 
zeal and obstinacy, confused all their notions, giving to 
whatever he extolled that was mean and reprehensible 
the most attractive and honorable names. 


Gautier (Théophile)—In verse as in prose Gautier is 
a mechanical worker, who threads one line of glittering 
adjectives after another, without designing anything 
particular. His descriptions never give a clear outline 
of the object he wishes to depict. They recall some 
crude mosaic of the later Byzantine decadence, the 
different stones of which are lapis lazuli, malachite, 
chrysoprase and jasper, and which yield, for this reason, 
an impression of barbarous splendor, while scarcely any 
design is discernible. In this ego-mania, lacking all 
sympathy with the external world, he does not suspect 
what sorrows and joys its drama encloses, and just as 
he feels nothing in the prospect before him, so neither 
can he awaken in the reader emotion of any sort by his 
listless and affected attempts to render it. The only 
emotions of which he is capable, apart from his arro- 
gance and vanity, are those connected with sex; hence, 
in his works we merely find alternations between glacial 
coldness and lubricity. 


Ibsen (Henryk)—Ibsen stands before us as a mys- 
tic and an ego-maniac, who would willingly prove the 
world and mankind not worth powder and shot, but 
who only proves that he has not the faintest inkling of 
one or the other. He is a skillful dramatic technician, 
and knows how to represent with great poetic power 
personages in the background, and situations out of the 
chief current of the piece. This, however, is all that a 
conscientious and lucid analysis can really find in him. 
He has dared to speak of his “‘ moral ideas,” and his 
admirers glibly repeat the expression. Ibsen’s moral 
ideas! Any reader of the Ibsen drama, who finds in 
them no food for laughter, has truly no sense of humor. 
He seems to preach apostacy, yet cannot free himself 
from the religious ideas of confession, original sin, and 
the Saviour’s act of redemption. He sets up egoism 
and the freedom of the individual from all scruples as 
an ideal, yet hardly has any one acted somewhat un- 
scrupulously, but he begins to whimper contritely, and 
continues until his heart, full to suffocation, has poured 
itself out in confession; while the only persons with 
whom he succeeds are women who sacrifice their individ- 
uality to the point of annihilation for the sake of others. 
He extols every offense against morality as heroism, while 
he punishes, with nothing less than death, the smallest 
and stupidest love affair. He uses the words “ free- 
dom,” “ progress,” etc., as a gargle, and in his best 
works honors “lying” and “stagnation.” And all these 
contradictions appear forsooth not successively as sta- 
tions on the road of his development, but at one and 
the same time, and side by side. This malignant, anti- 
social simpleton, highly gifted, it must be admitted, in 
the technique of the stage, they [his critics] have had 
the audacity to try to raise upon the shield as the great 
world-poet of the closing century. His partisans have 
continued to shout: “ Ibsen is a great poet!” until all 








stronger judgments have become at least hesitating, 
and feebler ones wholly subjugated. It would cer- 
tainly be a proof of superficiality to believe that the 
audacity of his Corybantes alone explains the high 
place to which Ibsen has been fraudulently elevated. 
Without question he possesses characteristics by which 
he could not but act upon his contemporaries. Firstly, 
we have his vague phrases and indefinite incidental 
hints concerning “the great epoch in which we live,” 
“ the new era about to dawn,” “ freedom,” “ progress,” 
etc. These phrases were bound to please all dreamers 
and drivellers, for they give free scope to any interpreta- 
tion, and, in particular, allow the presumption that their 
author is possessed of modernity and a bold spirit of 
progress. Then there is Ibsen’s doctrine of the right of 
the individual to live in accordance with his own law. 
Is this really his doctrine ? This must be denied when, 
after struggling through his countless contradictions and 
self-refutations, we see that he treats with peculiar affec- 
tion the sacrificial lambs, who are all negation of their 
own “I,” all suppression of their most natural impulses, 
all neighborly love and considerations for others. The 
third feature of Ibsen’s drama accounting for his suc- 
cess is the light in which he shows woman. Woman is 
always the clever, strong, courageous being; man al- 
ways the simpleton and coward. In every encounter 
the wife is victorious, and the man flattened out like a 
pancake. Woman need live for herself alone. With 
Ibsen she has even overcome her most primitive instinct 
—that of motherhood—and abandons her brood without 
twitching an eyelid when the caprice seizes her. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice)—Maurice Maeterlinck, an ex- 
ample of an utterly childish, idiotically-incoherent mys- 
ticism. I have translated with the greatest exactness, 
and not omitted one word of the three ‘ poems.” Nothing 
would be easier than to compose others on these models, 
overtrumping even those of Maeterlinck—e. g., “O 
Flowers! And we groan so heavily under the very old 
taxes! An hourglass, at which the dog barks in May; 
and the strange envelope of the negro who has not slept. 
A grandmother who would eat oranges and could not 
write! Sailorsin a ball-room, but blue! blue! On the 
bridge this crocodile and the policeman with the swollen 
cheek beckons silently! O two soldiers in the cow- 
house, and the razor is notched! But the chief prize 
they have not drawn. And on the lamp are ink-spots !” 
etc. But why parody Maeterlinck ? His style bears 
no parody, for it has already reached the extreme limits 
of idiocy. Nor is it quite worthy of a mentally sound man 
to make fun of a poor devil of an idiot. A few of his 
poems are written in the traditional poetical form ; 
others, on the contrary, have neither measure or rhyme, 
but consist of lines of prose, arbitrary changing in length, 
not according to the style of Goethe’s great poems, or of 
Heine’s North Sea Songs, which ripple by with very 
strongly marked rhythmic movement, but deaf, jolting 
and limping, as the items of an inventory. These pieces 
are a servile imitation of the effusions of Walt Whitman, 
that crazy American to whom Maeterlinck was neces- 
sarily strongly attracted, according to the law I have 
repeatedly set forth—that all deranged minds flock to- 
gether. Maeterlinck, then, in his poems is a servile 
imitator of crazy Walt Whitman, and carries his absurdi- 
ties still further. Besides his poems he has written 
things to which one cannot well refuse the name of 
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plays, since they are cast in the form of dialogues. 
These parts are precisely those most extolled by Maeter- 
linck’s admirers. According to them, all has been chosen 
with a deep artistic intention. A healthy reader will 
scarcely swallow that. Maeterlinck’s puppets say noth- 
ing because they have nothing to say. Their author has 
not been able to put a single thought into their hollow 
skulls, because he himself possesses none. The creatures 
moving on his stage are not thinking and speaking 
human beings, but tadpoles or slugs, considerably more 
stupid than trained fleas at a fair. 


Morris (William)—William Morris is intellectually 
far more healthy than Rossetti and Swinburne. His 
deviations from mental equilibrium betray themselves, 
not through mysticism, but through a want of individu- 
ality, and an overweening tendency to imitation. His 
affectation consists in medizvalism. He calls himself 
a pupil of Chaucer. He artlessly copies whole stanzas 
also from Dante, e. g., the well-known Francesco and 
Paolo episode from Canto V. of the Inferno, in his 
Guenevere. Morris persuades himself that he is a 
wandering minstrel of the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury, and takes much trouble to look at things in such a 
way, and expresses them in such language as would 
have befitted a real contemporary of Chaucer. Beyond 
this poetical ventriloquism, so to speak, with which he 
seeks so to alter the sound of his voice that it may 
appear to come from far away to our ear, there are not 
many features of degeneracy in him to notice. But he 
sometimes falls into outspoken echolalia, e. g., in a 
stanza of the Earthly Paradise: 


‘‘ Of Margaret sitting glorious there, 
In glory of gold and glory of hair, 
And glory of glorious face most fair ”— 


where “ glory” and “ glorious ” are repeated five times 
in three lines. His emotional activity in recent years 
has made him an adherent of a vague socialism, consist- 
ing chiefly of love and pity for his fellow-men, and 
which has an odd effect when expressed artistically in 
the language of the old ballads. 


Nietzsche (Wilhelm)—As in Ibsen egomania has 
found its poet, so in Nietzsche it has found its philoso- 
pher. The deification of filth by the Parnassians, with 
ink, paint and clay ; the censing among the Diabolists 
and Decadents of licentiousness, disease, and corrup- 
tion; the glorification, by Ibsen, of the person who 
“wills,” is “ free” and “ wholly himself”—of all this 
Nietzsche supplies the theory, or something which pro- 
claims itself assuch. From the first to the last page of 
Nietzsche’s writings the careful reader seems to hear a 
madman, with flashing eyes, wild gestures, and foaming 
mouth, spouting forth deafening bombast; and through 
it all, now breaking out into frenzied laughter, now 
sputtering expressions of filthy abuse and invective, now 
skipping about in a giddily agile dance, and now burst- 
ing upon the auditors with threatening mien and clenched 
fists. So far as any meaning at all can be extracted 
from the endless streams of phrases, it shows, as its 
fundamental elements, a series of constantly reiterated 
delirious ideas, having their source in illusions of sense 
and diseased organic processes. 

The nature of the individual dogmatic assertions is 
very characteristic. First of all, it is essential to become 
habituated to Nietzsche’s style. The unprofessional 
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reader, on the contrary, is easily confused by the tumult 
of phrases. Once, however, he has found his way, once 
he has acquired some practice in discerning the actual 
theme among the drums and fifes of this ear-splitting 
merry-go-round music, and, in the hailstorm of rattling 
words, that render clear vision almost impossible, has 
learned to perceive the fundamental thought, he at once 
observes that Nietzsche’s assertions are either common- 
places, tricked out like Indian caciques with feather- 
crown, nose-ring, and tattooing; or bellowing insan- 
ity, rambling far beyond the range of rational exami- 
nation and refutation. 


Poe (Edgar)—The gifted but mentally deranged 
Edgar Poe. 


Rossetti (Dante Gabriel)—The most notable among 
them is Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who, though born in 
England, was the son of an Italian Carbonaro and a 
scholar of Dante. His father gave him the name of the 
great poet at his entrance into the world, and he is the 
most instructive example of the often-quoted assertion 
of Balzac, of the determining influence of a name on 
the development and destiny of its bearer. Rossetti’s 
whole poetical feeling was rooted in Dante. The 
analysis of one of his most celebrated poems, The 
Blessed Damozel, will show this parasitic battening on 
the body of Dante, and at the same time disclose some 
of the most characteristic peculiarities of the mental 
working of a mystic’s brain. It is, of course, impossible 
to go so deeply into all Rossetti’s poems as into The 
Blessed Damozel; but it is also unnecessary, since 
we should everywhere meet with the same mixture of 
transcendentalism and sensuality, the same shadowy 
ideation, the same senseless combinations of mutually 
incompatible ideas. Reference, however, must be made 
to some of the peculiarities of the poet, because they 
characterize the brain-work of weak, degenerate minds. 
The first thing that strikes us is his predilection for re- 
frains. The refrain is an excellent artistic medium for 
the purpose of unveiling the state of a soul under the 
influence of a strong emotion. Rossetti’s refrains, how- 
ever, are different from this, which is natural and in- 
telligible. ‘They have nothing to do with the emotion 
or action expressed by the poem. ‘They possess the 
character of an obsession, which the patient cannot 
suppress, although he recognizes that they are in no 
rational connection with the intellectual content of his 
consciousness. Many of Rossetti’s poems consist of the 
stringing together of wholly disconnected words, and 
to mystic readers these absurdities seem naturally to 
have the deepest meaning. ‘They easily arouse in the 
emotional and inattentive reader a general emotion, as 
does a succession of musical tones in a minor key. 


Ruskin (John)—Ruskin is one of the most turbid 
and fallacious minds, and one of the most powerful 


masters of style of the present century. ‘To the service 
of the most wildly eccentric thoughts he brings the 
acerbity of a bigot and the deep sentiment of Morel’s 
“‘emotionalists.” His mental temperament is that of 
the first Spanish Grand Inquisitors. He is a Torque- 
mada of esthetics. He would liefest burn alive the 
critic who disagrees with him, or the dull Philistine 
who passes by works of art without a feeling of devout 
awe. Since, however, stakes do not stand within his 
reach, he can at least rave and rage in word, and 
annihilate the heretic figuratively by abuse and cursing. 
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To his ungovernable irascibility he unites great knowl- 
edge of all the minutie in the history of art. If he 
writes of the shapes of clouds he reproduces the clouds 
in seventy or eighty existing pictures, scattered amongst 
all the collections of Europe. And be it noted that he 
did this in the forties, when photographs of the master- 
pieces of art, which render the comparative study of 
them to-day so convenient, were yet unknown. This 
heaping up of fact, this toilsome erudition, made him 
conqueror of the English intellect, and explains the 
powerful influence which he obtained over artistic senti- 
ment and the theoretic views concerning the beautiful 
of the Anglo-Saxon world. The clear positivism of the 
Englishman demands exact data, measures and figures. 
Supplied with these he is content, and does not criticize 
starting-points. ‘The Englishman accepts a fit of de- 
lirium if it appears with foot-notes, and is conquered by 
an absurdity if it is accompanied by diagrams. 


Swinburne (Algernon)—Swinburne is not so emo- 
tional as Rossetti, but he stands on a much higher 
mental plane. His thought is false and frequently de- 
lirious, but he has thoughts, and they are clear and 
connected. He is mystical, but his mysticism partakes 
more of the depraved and the criminal than of the 
paradisiacal and divine. He is the first representative of 
‘‘ Diabolism” in English poetry. This is because he has 
been influenced, not only by Rossetti, but also, and 
especially, by Baudelaire. Like all “‘ degenerates,” he is 
extraordinarily susceptible to suggestion, and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he has imitated, one after an- 
other, all the strongly-marked poetic geniuses that have 
come under his notice. He was an echo of Rossetti 
and Baudelaire, as he was of Gautier and Victor Hugo, 
and in his poems it is possible to trace the course of his 
reading step by step. Swinburne has established an 
English depot for his Sadism, compounded of lewdness, 
and cruelty, his mysticism and his pleasure in crime. 


Verlaine (Paul)—We have now the portrait of this, 
most famous leader of the Symbolists clearly before us. 
We see a repulsive, degenerate subject with a symmetric 
skull and Mongolian face, an impulsive vagabond and 
dipsomaniac, who, under the most disgraceful circum- 
stances, was placed in gaol; an emotional dreamer of 
feeble intellect, who painfully fights against his bad im- 
pulses, and in his misery often utters touching notes of 
complaint; a mystic whose qualmish consciousness is 
flooded with ideas of God and saints, and a dotard who 
manifests the absence of any definite thought in his 
mind by incoherent speech, meaningless expressions and 
motley images. In lunatic asylums there are many 
patients whose disease is less deep-seated and incurable 
than is that of this irresponsible circulaire at large, 
whom only ignorant judges could have condemned for 
his epilsptoid crimes. The continual alteration of anti- 
thetical moods in Verlaine—this uniform transition from 
bestial lust to an excess of piety, and from sinning to 
remorse—has struck all thinking observers. 


Wagner (Richard)—Richard Wagner is in himself 
alone charged with a greater abundance of degeneration 
than all the degenerates put together with whom we 
have hitherto become acquainted. The stigmata of this 
morbid condition are united in him in the most complete 
and most luxuriant development. He displays in the 
general constitution of his mind the persecution mania, 
megalomania and mysticism; in his instincts vague 
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philanthropy, anarchism, a craving for revolt and con- 
tradiction ; in his writings all the signs of graphomania, 
namely, incoherence, fugitive ideation, and a tendency to 
idiotic punning, and, as the groundwork of his being, the 
characteristic emotionalism of a color at once erotic and 
religiously enthusiastic. ‘Together with this anarchistic 
acerbity, there is another feeling that controls the entire 
conscious and unconscious mental life of Wagner, viz., 
sexual emotion. It certainly redounds to the high honor 
of German public morality, that Wagner’s operas could 
have been publicly performed without arousing the 
greatest scandal. Wagner’s poems give us a deep insight 
into the world of ideas of an erotically emotional degen- 
erate nature. ‘They reveal the alternating mental senti- 
ment against the tyranny of appetite, of the ruin of the 
higher man and his despairing repentance. Wagner is 
an admirer of Schopenhauer and his philosophy. Like 
his master, he persuaded himself that life is a misfor- 
tune, and non-existence salvation and happiness. Like 
all the degenerates, Wagner is wholly sterile as a poet, 
although he has written a long series of dramatic works. 
The creative force capable of reproducing the spectacle 
of universal normal life is denied him. He has recourse 
to his own mystico-erotic emotions for the emotional 
content of his pieces, and the external incidents forming 
their skeleton are purely the fruits of reading, the 
reminiscences of books which have made an impression 


on him. Wagner swaggered about the art-work of the 


future, and his partisans hailed him as the artist of the 
future. 
echo of the far-away past. 
deserts long since abandoned by all life. 
last mushroom on the dunghill of romanticism. 


He the artist of the future! He is a bleating 
His path leads back to 
Wagner is the 
This 
“modern ” is the degraded heir of a Tieck, of a La 
Motte-Fouqué—nay more, sad to say, of a Johann 
Friedrich Kind. The home of his intellect is the Dres- 
den :vening paper. He derives his subsistence from 
the legacy of medieval poems, and dies of starvation 
when the remittance from the thirteenth century fails. 

Of Wagner, the musician, more important to all ap- 
pearance than Wagner the author, dramatic poet and 
fresco-painter, I treat lastly, because this task will give 
us a clear proof of his degeneration, although this is 
very much more evident in his writings than in his music, 
where certain stigmata of degeneration are not so prom- 
inent, and where others appear as its unmistakable ad- 
vantages. The incoherence in words, noticeable at once 
to an attentive person, does not exhibit itself in music 
unless it is excessively strongly marked; the absurdity, 
the contradictions, the twaddle, are hardly apparent in 
the language of tones, because it is not the function of 
music to express an exact meaning. 


Whitman (Walt)—I should like here to interpolate a 
few remarks on Walt Whitman, who is likewise one of 
the deities to whom the degenerate and hysterical of 
both hemispheres have for some time been raising altars. 
Lombroso ranks him expressly among “‘ mad geniuses.” 
Mad Whitman was without doubt. But a genius ? 
That would be difficult to prove. He was a vagabond, 
a reprobate rake, and his poems contain outbursts of 
erotomania so artlessly shameless that their parallel in 
literature could hardly be found with the author’s name 
attached. For his fame he has to thank just those besti- 
ally sensual pieces which first drew to him the attention 
of all the pruriency of America. He is morally insane, 
and incapable of distinguishing between good and evil, 
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virtue and crime. In his patriotic poems he is a syco- 
phant of the corrupt American vote-buying, official 
bribing, power-abusing, dollar-democracy, and a cringer 
to the most arrogant Yankee conceit. His war-poems 
—the much renowned Drum Taps—are chiefly remark- 
able for swaggering bombast and stilted patter. His 
purely lyrical pieces, with their ecstatic “Oh!” and 
“ Ah!” with their soft phrases about flowers, meadows, 
spring and sunshine, recall the most arid, sugary and 
effeminate passages of our old Gessner, now happily 
buried and forgotten. 


Zola (Emile)—On the pretension of M. Zola and his 
partisans, that his novels are “slices from real life” it 
is useless to linger. We have seen that M. Zola is far 
from being capable of transcribing in his novels life as 
real and as a whole. Like all the imaginative writers 
before him, he also makes a choice; from a_ mil- 
lion thoughts of his personages, he reproduces one 
only; from ten thousand functions and actions, one 
only ; from years of their life, some minutes, or merely 
seconds; his supposed “ slice from life” is a condensed 
and rearranged conspectus of life, artificially ordered 
according to a definite design, and full of gaps. Like 
all other imaginative writers, he also makes his choice 
according to his particular personal inclinations, and 
the only difference is that these inclinations, which we 
shall at once recognize, are very dissimilar from those 
of other writers. Zola boasts of his method of work; 
all his books emanate from “ observation.” The truth 
is that he has never “ observed”; that he has never, 
following Goethe, “ plunged into the full tide of human 
life,” but has always remained shut up in a world of 
paper, and has drawn all his subjects out of his own 
brain, all his “realistic” details from newspapers and 
books read uncritically. But these also become false 
from the lack of criticism and taste with which he em- 
ploys them. In fact, in order that the borrowed detail 
should remain faithful to reality, it must preserve its 
right relation to the whole phenomenon, and this is 
what never happens with M. Zola. To quote only two 
examples. In Pot-Bouille, among the inhabitants of a 
single house in the Rue de Choiseul, he brings to pass 
in the space of a few months all the infamous things he 
has learnt in the course of thirty years, by reports from 
his acquaintances, by cases in courts of law, and vari- 
ous facts from newspapers about apparently honorable 
bourgeois families; in La Terre, all the vices imputed 
to the French peasantry or rustic people in general, he 
crams into the character and conduct of a few inhabi- 
tants of a small village in Beauce; he may in these 
cases have supported every detail by cuttings from 
newspapers or jottings, but the whole is not the less 
monstrously and ridiculously untrue. His endless 
descriptions delineate nothing but his own mental con- 
dition. No image of reality is ever obtained by them, 
for the picture of the world is to him like a freshly 
varnished oil-painting to which one stands too close in 
a disadvantageous light, and in which the reflection of 
one’s own face may be discerned. That he is a sexual 
psychopath is betrayed on every page of his novels. 
He revels continually in representations from the region 
of the basest sensuality, and interweaves them in all the 
events of his novels without being able in any way to 
assign an artistic reason for this forced introduction. 
His consciousness is peopled with images of unnatural 
vice, beastiality, passivism, and other aberrations. 















The Potter and the Clay...EllenM H Gates...Treasures of Kurium (Putnam) 
Thou, thou art the Potter, and we are the Clay, 
And morning and even, and day after day, 
Thou turnest thy wheel, and our substance is wrought 
Into form of thy will, into shape of thy thought. 








Thou, thou art the Potter, the wheel turns around, 
Thine eyes do not leave it. Our atoms were ground 
Fine, fine in thy mills. O the pain and the cost! 
Thou knowest their number: not one shall be lost. 










Should Clay to the Potter make answer and say, 

‘¢ Now what dost thou fashion?” thy hand would not stay, 
Untiring, resistless, without any sound, 
True, true to its Master, the wheel would go round. 








How plastic are we as we lie in thy hards, 

Who, who as the Potter the Clay understands? 
Thy ways are a wonder, but oft, as a spark, 
Some hint of thy meaning shines out in the dark. 







What portion is this for the sensitive clay ! 

To be beaten and moulded from day unto day, 
To answer not, question not, just to be still, 
And know thou art shaping us unto thy will. 






This, this may we plead with thee, workman divine, 
Press deep in our substance some symbol of thine, 
Thy name or thy image, and let it be shown 

That thou wilt acknowledge the work as thine own. 








Spring in England....John Davidson...Ballads and Songs (Copeland & Day) 
I. 

Over hill and dale and fen, 
Winds adust and roving strum 

Broken music now and then 
Out of hedges, lately dumb, 

Snow enshrouded ; for again, 
Here and now the spring is come. 








Hungry cold no more shall irk 
Beast or bird on hill or lea; 

Rivers in the meadows lurk, 
Whispering on the flowers to be; 

Rustics sing about their work ; 
Spring is come across the sea. 


Pink and emerald buds adorn 
Squares and gardens up and down; 
Madge, quite early in the morn, 
Gads about in her new gown; 
Daisies in the streets are born ; 
Spring is come unto the town. 
HH. 
Certain, it is not wholly wrong 
To hope that yet the skies may ring 
With the due praises that belong 
To April over all the Spring: 
If one could only make a song 
The birds would wish to sing. 

The beggar starts his pilgrimage ; 
And kings their tassel-gentles fly ; 
The laborer earns a long day’s wage ; 
The knight, a star of errantry, 
With.some lost princess for a page 

Strays about Arcady. 


Now fetching water in the dusk 
The maidens linger by the wells ; 
The plowmen cast their homespun husk, 
And, while old Tuck his chaplet tells, 
Themselves in spangled fustian busk, 
And garters girt with bel!s. 




























CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Maid Marian’s kirtle, somewhat old, 

A welt of red must now enhance; 
Oho! ho ho! in silk and gold 

The gallant hobby-horse shall prance; 
Sing hey, for Robin Hood the bold; 

Heigh ho, the morris-dance ! 


Oh foolish fancy, feebly strong ! 
To England shall we ever bring 
The old mirth back? Yes, yes; nor long 
It shall be till that greater Spring; 
And some one yet may make a song 
The birds would like to sing. 


ITI. 


Foxes peeped from out their dens ; 
Day grew pale and olden ; 

Blackbirds, willow-warblers, wrens 
Staunched their voices golden. 


High, oh high, from the opal sky, 
Shouting against the dark, 
‘¢ Why, why, why must the days go by?” 
Fell a passionate lark. 


But the cuckoos beat their brazen gongs, 
Sounding, sounding, so; 

And the nightingales poured in starry songs 
A galaxy below. 


Slowly tolling, the vesper bell 
Ushered the shadowy night: 
Down-a-down in a hawthorn dell 
A boy and a girl and love’s delight. 


IV. 


By lichened tree and mossy plinth 
Like living flames of purple fire, 

Flooding the wood, the hyacinth 
Uprears its heavy-scented spire. 


The redstart shakes its crimson plume, 
Singing along till evening’s fall 
Beside the pied and homely bloom 
Of wallflower and the crumbling wall. 


Now dandelions light the way, 
Expecting summer’s near approach ; 
And, bearing lanterns night and day, 
The great marsh-marigolds keep watch. 


The Universal Spirit....Augusta Larned....In Woods and Fields (Putnam) 
Before an altar was, or ever burned, 
The groping soul of man aspired and yearned, 
Walked with his Maker down the glowing East, 
Nor wanted book or vestment, shrine or priest. 


So through the guesses of the infant race, 

All worships gross and hideous in their trace 
Of Idols coaxed with sacrificial blood, 

Great Spirit, thou the soul of men hast wooed. 


Oft on the viewless pinions of the wind 

Thy whispers sought the ear of human kind ; 
Over the desert and the lonely sea 

Untutored minds looked up, O God, to thee. 


Thy gospels writ upon the front of night 

Are syllabled in stars of living light, 

Thine where they shone when primal man surveyed, 
And with a nameless rapture wept and prayed. 

















No golden beam e’er smites the island palm, 
But bears thy message, ministers thy balm ; 
No hairy savage dancing on the strand 

But feels the touch of thine Almighty hand. 


Shut from the churches, barred from out the fanes, 
Thou walk’st, with silence shod, life’s battle plains, 
Till through the temple of a living soul 

The matchless harmonies of worship roll. 


Supernal spirit of a toiling world, 

Thy wide, majestic pinions never furled, 
Winnow the stagnant pools of earth away, 
And bring a purer air, a brighter day. 


4 Sought for Love...... Susanna Massey...... God's Parable (Putnam) 


I sought for love. ‘‘ Surely with pleasure he 

Must dwell,” I said. The perfumed halls among 

I wandered, mixing with the crowded throng 

Of revellers gay. Unseen, full patiently 

I scanned their faces; some were bright and fair 

And others ’neath their smile—how sad to see! 

Boldly I challenged them. ‘‘ Great Love,” I cry, 
‘¢ Dwells he with you?”” Some deign nota reply, 

Whilst others pause, and with a mocking laugh 

Hold high the winecup for my lips to quaff, 

Crying, ‘‘Love? Love is here!” Regretfully 

I turn once more, and sadly forth I fare, 

Great Love’s not there ! 


*« Seek ye for love ?”’ said Sorrow in mine ear. 

*¢ Come ye with me.” Soon ’mid the echoing halls 
Vibrant with Misery’s moan and Grief’s shrill calls [Fear, 
We stood. And there, close—close beside that seat of 
Where Sorrow sat, crouched Love—a smile so sweet 
About his lips and in his tender eyes, 

That as he passed all stifled were the cries 

Of Misery, and e’en Grief forgot the gall— 

So sure a coinfort did he bring them all ! 

Then down I fell— ‘‘ Great mother ! ” loud I cried, 

«< Grant me that here I evermore abide ; [spear— 
Grant me the tear—the groan—yea! the soul-stabbing 

Great Love is here!” 


Cara Donzella Inamorata....Candidior Candidis....Henry Bedlow...Poems 


Ah! ‘*DoI love thee?” Saints in Heaven! 
If I did love thee not—and died, 

To Judgment I would pass unshriven, 
Thou Cult divine personified. 

For bliss or bale—escape or scathe, 

I cling to that sweet perfect faith. 


Bigot alone of that one creed, 
Whate’er hereafter be my fate ; 
Though Heavenly bliss my promised meed, 
I could not know a happier state, 
Holding the joy of loving thee, 
Unparagoned in ecstasy. 


Oh fond idyllic woman thou ! 

So dreamed of, sought for, so desired ; 
Thou art my true Religion now; 

By heart revealed, by love inspired. 
Through all my days—prolonged or brief, 
Thy love will consecrate Belief. 


Deem not this candor of the heart 
An impious audacity. 
Divine Evangel that thou art, 
My soul will rest its hope on thee, 
My love is my salvation, Sweet ! 
And thou its holy Paraclete. 


CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


















Each mortal charm divinely guised, 
From fairy foot, to amber tress, 
Thy beauty spiritualized, 
A mirage to all loveliness. 
Love’s incantation makes thee seem 
Something intangible—a dream. 









As if in Heaven, an opened gate 

Had flashed its love-light on thy face, 
As a rapt Seer I view elate 

’Mong nimbused saints, thy radiant grace; 
For Heaven would prove, devoid of thee, 
Unutterable vacuity. 










The belted bees—for that they love, 
Through amber sunshine and perfume, 
Seeking—forever seeking—rove 
About the honey-hearted bloom. 
Whate’er the bee seeks, seems to me 
To find its paradigm in thee. 









Far lovelier than the Asphodels, 
The Lotus-Lilies or the Rose: 
What hidden sweetness in thee dwells, 
He—he alone who loves thee knows. 
Unfold thy heart, for I divine 
There lurks love’s hydromel in thine. 









A Rosebud mouth—a Snowdrop breast, 
A breath as of the Mignonette’s, 
Cheeks where the Rose is Lily’s guest, 
And eyes of Parma violets: 
Thus, through my love’s impassioned stress, 
Thy beauties seem to effloresce. 










Such charm thy perfect presence shows, 
Thou scarcely seemest mortal now, 

Thy cheek displays the Eden Rose, 
The Easter Lily’s hue—thy brow, 

And in thy dreamy violet eyes, 

The changeless prime of Paradise. 









How false are such conceits—dear love ! 
Can Rose or Lily kiss me—Sweet ? 

Can such clear mirrors—violets prove, 
As image me, when our lips meet ? 

Transfigured in those sapphire eyes 

I seem in what seems Heaven—the Skies. 








Besides, the Aphis frets the Rose ; 

Th’ unspotted Lily’s leaves will stain ; 
The coy, wild violets, find their foes, 

And charms of each and all must wane; 
But thou—by Beauty’s sorcery 
Art Eden’s fadeless bloom to me. 














Sweeter thy speech than song of birds 

When May is with June’s nimbus crowned ; 
More witch’ry in thy voice and words 

Than music ever gave to sound ; 
Tranquil and soft their tenderness, 

And every cadence—a caress. 










Not these alone thy claim to know 
Some other Planet’s happier sphere, 
For there thy psychic charm would show 

As do thy sensuous beauties Aere. 
Dear blameless heart! thy sole fault is, 
That thou are morta/—here in this. 








Thou art my Gospel evermore ! 
A love-abounding Truth to me! 
No Phasma art thou to adore, 
But Heaven’s incarnate Rhapsody. 
All else on Earth are fetish things 
’Till by thy side I fold my wings. 









THE DOLL’S FUNERAL: UPSETTING THE VILLAGE* 


In front of the Stoners’ house two little girls, children 
of a neighbor’s, were playing with their dolls, when sud- 
denly the younger of them said : 

“ T’ll tell you what—let’s play funeral.” 

“ How?” 

“Well, we can play that my Josephine Maude Ange- 
lina dolly died, and that we buried her.” 

“That will be splendid! Let’s have her die at once.” 

Immediately after the death of Josephine Maude 
Angelina her grief-stricken mother said : 

““ Now, Katie, we must put crape on the doorknob to 
let folks know about it. You run over to our house 
and get the long black veil mamma wore when she was 
in mourning for grandpa.” 

Katie went away and soon returned with a long black 
mourning veil. It was quickly tied to Mrs. Stoner’s 
front door bell; then the bereft Dorothy’s grief broke 
out afresh, and she wailed and wept so vigorously that 
Mrs. Stoner put her head out of an upper window and 
said : 

* You little girls are making too much noise down 
there. Mr. Stoner’s ill and you disturb him. I think 
you’d better run home and play now. My husband 
wants to go to sleep.” 

The children gathered up their dolls and playthings 
and departed, sobbing as they went. 

Mary Simmons, who passed them a block above, but 
on the other side of the street, supposing the children 
to be playing at sorrow, was shocked. She came op- 
posite the house to observe the crape on the doorknob. 

*« Mr. Stoner is dead!” she said to herself. ‘* Poor 
Sam! I knew he was ill, but I’d no idea that he was 
at all dangerous. I must stop on my way home and 
find out about it.” 

She would have stopped then if it had not been for 
her eagerness to carry the news to those who might not 
have heard it. A little further on she met an acquaint- 
ance. 

* Ain’t heard ’bout the trouble up at the Stoners’, 
have you ?” she asked. 

“* What trouble ?” 

‘Sam Stoner is dead. There’s crape on the door- 
knob. I was in there yesterday, and Sam was up and 
round the house; but I could see that he was a good 
deal worse than he or his wife had any idea of, and I 
ain’t much s’rprised.” 

“ My goodness me! 
before night.” 

Mrs. Simmons stopped at the village postoffice, osten- 
sibly to look for a letter, but really to impart her infor- 
mation to Dan Wales, the talkative old postmaster. 

‘“* Heard ’bout Sam Stoner ? ” she asked. 

“No. I did hear he was gruntin’ round a little, 
but ” 

‘He won’t grunt no more,” said Mrs. Simmons, 
solemnly. ‘ He’s dead.” 

“ How you talk!” 

“It’s right. There’s crape on the door.” 

“‘ Must have been dreadful sudden! Mrs. Stoner was 
in here last evening, an’ she reckoned he’d be out in a 
day or two well as ever.” 

*From the Washington Post. 


I must find time to call there 





“T know. But he ain’t been well for a long time. I 
could see it if others couldn’t.” 

** Well, well! I'll go round to the house soon as my 
Mattie comes home from school to mind the office.” 
The news was spreading now from another source. 

Job Higley, the grocer’s assistant, returned from leay- 
ing some things at the house full of indignation. 

‘* That Mrs. Stoner ain’t no more feelin’ than a lamp- 
post,” said Job, indignantly, to his employer. ‘ There’s 
crape on the doorknob for poor Sam Stoner; an’ when 
I left the groceries Mrs. Stoner was cookin’ a joint cool 
as a cucumber, an’ singin’ ‘ Ridin’ on a Load of Hay’ 
loud as she could screech ; an’ when I said I was sorry 
about Sam, she just laughed an’ said she ‘ thought Sam 
was all right,’ an’ then if she didn’t go to jokin’ me 
about Tildy Hopkins ! ” 

Old Mrs. Peavey came home with an equally scan- 
dalous tale. 

‘IT went over to the Stoners soon as I heered ’bout 
poor Sam,” she said, “‘ an’ if you'll believe me, there 
was Mrs. Stoner hangin’ out clothes in the back yard. 
I went roun’ to where she was, an’ she says, jest as 
flippant as ever, ‘Mercy! Mrs. Peavey, where’d you 
drop from?’ 

“1 felt so s’prised an’ disgusted that I says: ‘ Mrs. 
Stoner, this is a mighty solemn thing,’ an’ if she didn’t 
jest look at me an’ laugh, with the crape for poor Sam 
danglin’ from the front door bell knob, an’ she says, 
‘I don’t see nothin’ very solemn ’bout washin’ an’ 
hangin’ out some o’ Sam’s old shirts an’ underwear that 
he’ll never wear agin. I’m goin’ to work ’em up into 
carpet rags if they ain’t too far gone for even that.’ 

«Mrs. Stoner,’ I says, ‘the neighbors will talk 
dreadfully if you ain’t more careful,’ an’ she got real 
angry, an’ said if the neighbors would attend to their 
business she’d attend to hers. I turned an’ left without 
even goin’ into the house.” 

The Carbury Weekly Star, the only paper in the vil- 
lage, came out two hours later with this announcement: 


‘‘We stop our press to announce the unexpected 
death of our highly respected fellow-citizen, Mr. Samuel 


Stoner, this afternoon. A more extended notice will 


appear next week.” 


“Unexpected! I should say so!” said Mr. Samuel 
Stoner in growing wrath and amazement as he read 
this announcement in the paper. 

‘“‘ There is the minister coming in at the gate,” inter- 
rupted his wife. ‘‘ Do calm down,Sam. He’s coming 
to make arrangements for the funeral, I suppose. How 
ridiculous ! ” 

Mr. Havens, the minister, was surprised when Mr. 
Stoner himself opened the door and said: 

“Come right in, pastor; come right in. My wife ’s 
busy, but I’ll give you the main points myself if you 
want to go ahead with the funeral.” 

For the first time he saw the crape, and, taking it 
into the house, he called to his wife for an explanation. 
Later they heard Dorothy Dean’s childish voice calling: 

‘‘ Please, Miss Stoner, Kate and I left mamma’s old 
black veil tied to your doorknob when we were playing 
over here, and I’d like to have it again.” 








Max Pemberton, whose book of 
romantic adventure, The Impreg- 
nable City, has just been published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., is, writes Gertrude Atherton, one of the new fixed 
stars in the young firmament of English letters, that in- 
fant phenomenon of this century’s strange old age. 
Only thirty-one, he has already published five books and 
been an editor several times, albeit an ardent sportsman 
and the son of an indulgent father. At Cambridge he 
was an oarsman, one of the trial eight, and only pre- 
vented by illness from rowing for the University. He 
was Captain of his college boats, President of the Liter- 
ary Society, President of the Debate, and a law scholar. 
After taking his degree in 1884, he joined the staff of 
Vanity Fair; three years ago he joined that of the 
Illustrated London News. His first book, The Diary 
of a Scoundrel, a society skit, was a failure, despite its 
literary finish ; but the immense success of his second, 
The Iron Pirate, a highly imaginative book for boys, 
lifted the young author at once from the ranks of the 
strugglers. This was followed by The Sea Wolves, a book 
of the same type, and then by a series of tales, in the 
English Illustrated Magazine, called Jewel Stories I 
Have Known, which had an enormous sale in book 
form. The Iron Pirate ran through Cassell’s paper for 
boys, Chums, of which Mr. Pemberton was editor for 
two years. He is now editor of Cassell’s new Pocket 
Library and reviewer for the Daily Chronicle, the Illu- 
strated London News, The Sketch and several other 
papers. One wonders where he finds the time, for in 
addition to his work he goes much into society and gives 
“literary parties,’”’ where some of the best-known men in 
journalistic and artistic London are to be met. He has 
a handsome wife, who has far more than the average 
English taste in her house and dress, and four boys who 
are hardly old enough to join the ranks of his delighted 
following. It remains to be seen whether the composite 
young Americans will accept him as immediately and 
finally as their English cousins did, but it is not unsafe 
to predict that in two years he will be the most popu- 
lar writer for boys on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Max Pemberton's 
Success 





Comparatively little is known by 
the myriad readers of the Sunday 
Sun, says a writer in Vanity, as to the personality of 
that “ M. W. H.,” whose book reviews in that paper 
have for many years been a feature of international ad- 
miration. Having carried everything before him at 
Harvard, Mr. Hazeltine crossed over to England to do 
likewise at Oxford, where he occupied the rooms at 
St. John’s College once tenanted by King Charles 
“the Martyr.” Then he amused himself for a time by 
mingling with the great world of London, after which he 
returned to this country and betook him to literary work 
with the result that to-day he ranks “facile princeps” 
among contemporary critics. Privileged friends speak 
with enthusiasm of Mr. Hazeltine’s fascinating person- 
ality. His manners are of the court, courtly, and his 
conversation is noted for its facile and urbane charm, 
while his knowledge is cyclopzdical in its completeness. 
His memory, too, is something prodigious. He can 
discourse with cultured fluency on any subject, from a 
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problem in political economics, to the shade of the latest 
débutante’s frock. His lithe, over-tall frame, pale, in- 
tellectual features, and incipient stoop, tell their own 
tale, for Mr. Hazeltine is an indefatigable worker, but 
though he “ scorns delights and lives laborious days,” 
the dinners and other entertainments given by him and 
his charming wife, who, by the way, is a cousin of the 
Duchess of Portland, at their residence in Washington, 
are such that Cabinet Ministers and Ambassadors own- 
ing cooks covet invitations. 





Max Simon Nordau, who, as the 
author of Degeneration, has of late 
acquired name and fame among us, was born July 2gth, 
1849, in Budapest of Jewish parentage. He studied 
medicine, says William H. Carpenter in The Book- 
man, in his native city, where he took the doctor’s 
degree in 1872. This same year he started out on an 
extended series of travels, which were continued through 
the succeeding seven years, during which time he saw 
the greater part of Europe, as he says in the preface to 
his second book, “from the legendary North to the 
romantic South.” He visited in turn Austria and Ger- 
many, Russia, Denmark and Sweden, Belgium, Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Italy. He even spent two 
months in Iceland, where he was in 1874, during the 
millennial celebration of the Norse settlement of the 
island, and where I found five years after, in 1879, that 
out of the horde of notables who had descended upon 
them that year, they still remembered him for his per- 
sonality, although, as yet, he had scarcely won his spurs 
in any field. 

After his return to Budapest in 1878, he practised 
medicine in that city until 1880, in which year he re- 
moved to Paris. There he has since lived, engaged, 
since 1882, in the practice of his profession, for which 
he had still further qualified himself by two more years 
of study. His literary career began as far back as 1868, 
when he was still a student in Budapest. From that 
year until 1872, he was connected in an editorial capa- 
city with the Pester Lloyd, and subsequently as feuille- 
tonist with that paper, the Frankfurter Zeitung, and the 
Vossische Zeitung. His collected contributions to these 
journals formed the material of his first books, of which 
Aus dem wahren Milliardenland, Pariser Studien und 
Bilder (1878), Vom Kreml zur Alhambra, Kulturstudien 
(1879), and Paris unter der dritten Republik, Neue Bil- 
der aus dem wahren Milliardenland(1880), although in 
the first place accounts of travel, are principally devoted 
to criticism of social and political conditions, which 
from the beginning has been this author’s especial 
predilection. It was these early writings that gave him 
this particular style, which has always been more or 
less that of the feuilletonist. 

There is a vivacity and a journalistic “ go” in them 
that is undeniable, although the observation upon which 
they are based is often astonishingly superficial, and 
their judgments are not infrequently untrue. They 
show, too, the same doctrinaire expression of opinion 
that his later work so strikingly exhibits, and which it 
must be concluded is inherent in the man, and they 
have the same kind of sarcasm, Ala Voltaire, but a 
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long way after him. It was, if I remember rightly, in 
the autumn of 1880, that I saw him in Leipzig, where his 
first books had been published. [ can recall, now, but 
little more than an incisive personality, a face of unmis- 
takable intellectuality, and an eye that was trained to 
see everything that went on about it. His literary self, 
as subsequently developed, fully embodies the impres- 
sion that he made even in this fugitive contact. 

Dr. Nordau’s other works are Seifenblasen, Feder- 
zeichnungen und Geschichten, a volume of short stories 
(1879), Ausgewihlte Pariser Briefe (1884), Die konven- 
tionellen Liigen der Kulturmenschheit (1883), his first 
real study in social pathology, which in the decade after 
its appearance lived through fifteen editions, Paradoxe 
(1885), the novels, Die Krankheit des Jahrhunderts 
(1889), and Gefiihlskomédie (1891), Seelen-Analy- 
sen (1892), and Entartung (1893). He has written, 
in addition, four plays, the comedy, Die neuen 
Journalisten (1880), subsequently called Aus der Zei- 
tungswelt, this first in collaboration with Ferdinand 
Gross, and the dramas, Der Krieg der Millionen (1882), 
Das Recht zu Lieben, and Die Augel (1894). Only 
two of these books besides Degeneration have been pub- 
lished in English translations—namely, Paradoxes and 
Conventional Lies of Society. Dr. Nordau’s rise in 
literature, although he has made, until now, no great 
stir above our horizon, has not been sudden, nor has he 
in Degeneration, from a literary point of view, attained 
either his greatest or possibly his most lasting success. 
The book, however, is in every way a notable produc- 
tion, although, in spite of the author’s claim of “ scien- 
tific criticism,” it is still the feuilletonist who is writing; 
and that he, in his added character of pathologist, would 
write such a book might almost have been prophesied 
from the beginning. If but an insignificant outpost of 
the great army of us, here and elsewhere, that he stig- 
matizes as degenerates were to read Degeneration—and 
there are reasons enough and to spare why it should be 
read—its popularity would be unheard of. 





John B. Tabb and His The indistinct geographical knowl- 


Work edge, says M. W. Higgins, preva- 
lent among Englishmen concerning the United States 
may be seen in a recent criticism in the London Specta- 
tor, on a little volume of poetry lately issued—Poems, 
by John B. Tabb. The article is an appreciative one, 
but the writer calls the author of the volume a New 
England poet. The only reason apparent is that the 
volume was printed in Boston, for the style has little in 
common with the poetry of Boston and its suburbs. 
The author, Rev. John B. Tabb, is a warm Southerner. 
He was born in Virginia and lives now in Maryland, 
where he is a professor of English at St. Charles’ Col- 
lege, Ellicott City, which is for the ecclesiastical educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics. Born before war-times, 
Father Tabb fought for the Confederates, and was taken 
prisoner several times by his Northern foes. Of his 
experiences in the field and hospital he talks very inter- 
estingly to his classes. After the war the family ‘estates 
were greatly deteriorated and he interested himself in 
educational matters and subsequently began to teach. 
He was afterwards converted to the Roman Catholic 
faith and later on became a priest. Some time after he 
was engaged to teach at St. Charles’ and has since 
remained there. 

He is a tall, thin, rawboned man of a very nervous 


first novel was unmercifully roasted by the critics. 
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temperament. Outside of his duties, he is most interested 
in Nature—her poetical side—as his volume attests. 
He spends most of his spare time in the open air and 
thinks as little of a walk of twenty miles as he does of 
walking to his class-rooms. He takes few friends 
into his heart, but when he does they remain with him 
for eternity. And his friends among the college boys 
are not those with the best-conduct marks, The stu- 
dents in general call him peculiar, but this is because 
the body of them cannot appreciate the exquisite dispo- 
sition that is his; still they realize that there is some- 
thing greater in his peculiarity than is open to their 
discernment and they acknowledge his undefined sense 
of superiority. He admires the weird, the beautiful and 
the humorous. Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Keats, 
Hood and Poe are his favorites. This is not to say, 
however, that he does not admire others also. They, 
too, appeal to him, but in minor degrees. As to his 
own productions, some years ago a small volume of 
poetry was published for private circulation by Murphy 
& Sons of Baltimore, and since that time his later bits 
have appeared in the Atlantic, Century, Cosmopolitan, 
N. Y. Independent and other publications. Many of 
these have not been inserted in his later volume. He 
does not write for profit. He does so out of pure love 
for poetry and as a means of expressing the delicate 
sensibilities that are his. His genius, however, is frag- 
mentary. Were he to write a long poem of such sus- 
tained strength as he has developed in his small pieces, 
he would be among the first of living English poets. 





Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s latest novel, 
Two Women and a Fool, is well 
along in the second edition. Since it became known, 
Gilson Willets says, that Mr. Chatfield-Taylor desired 
to have his name go down to posterity as an author 
rather than as the possessor of dollars, it has become 
evident he has the patience and industry necessary for 
realizing his ambitions. —Two Women and a Fool is Mr. 
Taylor’s third novel, and each of his literary produc- 
tions have been better than the one preceding. His 
In- 
deed it was done to a turn, but Mr. Taylor, with a com- 
mendable spirit of determination to get there and with 
the bouyant hope of ambition, wrote the second novel. 
This time the millionaire author indeed showed literary 
talent. While the critics did not withdraw what they 
had said of his former work they did cease advising Mr. 
Taylor to stick to the coal business or to attempt to 
earn his living in any other way excepting by writing. 
Now with the third book Mr. Taylor has shown still 
greater talent and has not only given us a good story 
but has told it in a rather pleasing way of its own. Of 
the two women mentioned in the title one might be 
called an animal, for one of these women who would 
ordinarily become known in a play as the bad woman, 
is an actress of uncertain temper and character. The 
other woman is one who stirs and inspires all that is 
highest and best in a man by her goodness and wit 
and true womanliness. ‘The fool mentioned in the title 
is a man passing through a period of uncertainty as to 
which one of these women he should give his love and 
his life to. He has arrived at that crisis where he must 
be all to one or the other. The animal woman fasci- 
nates him almost to the very end, when by one of the 
tricks in her character she despoils herself as an ideal in 
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his eyes, and of course, he turns then to the woman,— 
the other woman,—that sort of good, and true and sen- 
sible woman whom it is well every man should know. 

There is a great deal in the way of gossip about Mr. 
Taylor. He, for instance, is said to have inherited an 
extra two million dollars from his uncle by adding an 
extra Chatfield to his name and making it to read 
Hobart Chatfield Chatfield-Taylor. This is not a fancy 
of my imagination but a real romantic fact and truth. 
Mr. Taylor is still a very young man, perhaps in the 
early thirties, and if he persists in literature a while 
longer, increasing and bettering his talent at the same 
time, he will surely step into the foremost ranks of the 
American literary army. A few years ago he married 
one of the charming daughters of Senator Farwell of 
Illinois, a woman in every way equipped to grace Mr. 
Taylor’s name and home. That home, you may be 
sure, is a very fine one on Prairie Avenue, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor receive the representatives of the social 
and literary world of the West. 

Mr. Taylor, a few years ago, bought and edited, with 
a well-known newspaper man as a partner, a first-class 
weekly called America. But on account of certain 
opinions, perhaps unpopular at that time, which Mr. 
Taylor and his colleague expressed in their paper, it 
came to a sudden end, the deceased having cost Mr. 
Taylor during its life something like $50,000. 





According to recent reports, says 
the New York Telegram, all the 
Italian property of Ouida, the well-known novelist, has 
been sold to pay her debts, and she is almost penniless. 
Probably no woman writer of fiction of recent times has 
created more food for gossip and speculation than 
Louise de la Ramée, as she is called in private life. 
From some of her books the idea has gone abroad that 
she herself is the type that she loves to portray—an im- 
possible creature, half adventuress, half angel and start- 
lingly beautiful—the sort of woman one does not care 
for as a relation, and yet would be glad to meet on an 
ocean steamer or anywhere else where time is hard to 
kill. Even her name has been a varying quantity. She 
was born Louise Ramé, an English girl of French ex- 
traction. Then she tacked “e” to the end of the sur- 
name, making it Ramée. Then she prefixed a “ de,” 
and finally became “de la Ramée.” The origin of her 
pet name is uncertain. Some say that it is merely the 
French interjection “ ouida ; ” others tell a prettier story 
to the effect that the name was the first lisping mispro- 
nunciation of a baby niece who called her “ Aunt 
Ouida ” instead of Aunt Louise. 

Descriptions of Ouida differ considerably. One man 
tells a story of how, when walking with a friend on the 
streets of Florence, he first saw the authoress. “ An 
equipage, neither carriage nor coupé, was approaching. 
The turnout was quiet and admirable in its details. A 
stolid English coachman was the distinguishing feature 
which marked it as the voiture of one from the brumous 
isle. ‘Look at the lady,’ whispered .Mr. Graham to 
me, as he made his courteous bow, while the equipage 
halted that its occupant might speak with him. The 
lady referred to was certainly remarkable in looks, as 
well as in costume. She seemed tall, very much above 
the usual stature of women. Her face was marked 
by a nose decidedly aquiline, and abundant yellow hair. 
The figure was graceful and lithe. But such eyes! Any 
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adequate description is as impossible as it is to put into 
words the color of a lightning flash. One moment they 
were of a topaz brown, as inscrutable as those of the 
Sybil, and in the next second they were of a misty gray, 
in hue like the Mediterranean’s surface when the Le- 
vanter first begins to blow in uncertain, ruffling little 
gusts. The face would have been a pleasant, though 
very unusual one, but for the eerie, uncanny eyes. It 
was Ouida.” Another describes her as a “ decidedly 
plain-looking woman, past fifty, who overdresses most 
shockingly.” 

Any sunshiny afternoon for many years past she was 
to be seen driving along the Lung d’Arno, according to 
the best quoted authority, dressed in an orange-colored 
batiste, profusely trimmed with lace. About her 
shoulders was usually thrown a black guipure mantilla 
oddly drawn up about the neck and falling far over the 
waist and hands. On her flowing, bleached, untidy 
mass of hair rested a broad-brimmed hat of tulle and 
lace, through whose open-work brim grotesque shadows 
were thrown upon her face. The background to this 
startling make-up was a brougham of latest design, 
tufted in bright turquoise-blue satin. Three huge spitz 
dogs were her constant companions on these drives; and 
as she proceeded through the streets more than one old 
Florentine had something to tell of her extravagances 
and peculiarities. Laces and stilettos were her passion; 
and of both she had a valuable collection, Laces as 
flimsy as a cobweb—rare old point in all its varieties, 
that turn connoisseurs green with envy, were stored in 
magnificent caskets. In her case of stilettos those of 
Beatrice Cenci and Lucretia Borgia are said to have 
been guarded, along with the dangerous jeweled play- 
things of less celebrated beauties, and cheek by jowl 
with them were old poniards rusty with the blood of 
more than one brigand chief. Ouida’s youth was 
passed in various countries, so that she may be said to 
have no particular nationality. She speaks fluently 
French, Italian and German, as well as her native 
tongue, and writes those foreign languages with facility. 
She has often declared that she had no childhood, and, 
indeed, no youth; for her experiences were unpleasant, 
and forced her very early into a kind of morbid ma- 
turity. For years she has been overflowing with cyni- 
cism and bitterness, disliking men and distrusting 
women, and giving the most unpleasant pictures of 
fashionable society, indicating that selfishness, rascality 
and wantonness are the distinguishing traits of humanity. 





J. L. McCreery, Author We are often asked, says the Philo- 
of There Is NoDeath sophical Journal, who is the real 
author of the poém, There Is No Death. We answer, 
J. L. McCreery. It first appeared in Arthur’s Home 
Magazine of July, 1863. It was copied by one E. 
Bulmer, who signed his name and sent it to the 
Farmer’s Advocate, Chicago, in which it appeared as 
his own. It was copied from the Farmer’s Advocate 
into a Wisconsin paper, the editor of which, supposing 
that there was a misprint in the signature, had the name 
printed Bulwer instead of Bulmer. Then the poem was. 
copied into thousands of papers which generally credited 
it to Bulwer, and in orthodox and Spiritualist song 
books, and in bound volumes of selections it is so 
credited. Thus misled, some ascribe the poem to the 
older, others to the younger,. Lord Lytton, although it 
is not in the authorized editions of either writer. 
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Mr. McCreery says in the preface to his volume of 
poems, Songs of Toil and Triumph, in which There Is 
No Death is the second poem: ‘On the last day of 
January, 1880, I had the pleasure of sitting in the 
strangers’ gallery of the House of Representatives, in 
Washington, D. C., and hearing the Hon. Mr. Cofforth, 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania, in his oration 

“on the death of Hon. Rush Clark, member of Congress 
from Iowa, quote a portion of this poem, which thus 
became embalmed—credited to Bulwer as usual—in the 
Congressional Record. * * Every reader can de- 
cide for himself whether the widespread popularity has 
its basis in the merits of the poem or in the celebrity of 
its supposed author.” Mr. McCreery said that he 
thought There Is No Death a rather commonplace 
production, very greatly overestimated. But poets are 
not always the best judges of their own poems. We 
knew Mr. McCreery some twenty-five years ago when 
he was editor of the Dubuque Times. He was a good 
prose writer, as well as a poet, and a very sociable, 
sensible and pleasant companion. 

Edward W. Bok in his syndicate 
literary letter gives this interesting 
bit of gossip about Mr. Bridges’ new book. Robert 
Bridges, well known to the readers of Life as “ Droch,” 
and to a still greater public as author of that little book 
of literary dialogues, Overheard in Arcady, which was 
published last year and has already gone through three 
editions, has been encouragad by the success of this 
book to prepare a new one somewhat similar in char- 
acter. It will be issued within a few weeks and will be 
entitled Suppressed Chapters. It is made up of brief 
comment and criticism upon the most-talked-of books 
and authors of recent months. ‘These appear in several 
novel forms. The first division of the book Suppressed 
Chapters, contains satires upon such books as Hope’s 
Dolly Dialogues, Ibsen’s Little Eyolf, Sharp’s Vistas 
and Du Maurier’s Trilby. Another division, Arcadian 
Letters, is in the form of correspondence addressed to 
imaginary characters, often from a book of the day. 
There is also a division devoted to Books That Every- 
body Reads, including Lord Ormont, The Manxman, 
Trilby, Tess, Ships That Pass in the Night, and The 
Prisoner of Zenda. ‘The section called Friends in Ar- 
cady contains colloquial sketches of men like C. D. 
Gibson, A. B. Frost, E. S. Martinand Marion Crawford. 
There is also a discussion of recent Scotch fiction writers 
under the title, The Literary Partition of Scotland, and a 
concluding chapter of Arcadian Opinions, containing 
certain Christmas sketches and other fanciful conceits 
that have to do with contemporary books and writers. 
The book is entirely contemporary in subject and does 
not aim to be formally critical. It is made up of im- 
pressions of a reader rather than opinions of the critic. 


Robert Bridges’ 
Suppressed Chapters 





Miss Susanna Massey, author of 
God’s Parable, recently published 
by Putnams, has written both prose and poetry since 
the age of nine. A little story called The Flower 
King, written at fourteen, was published in the Chris- 
tian World, receiving much commendation. She also 
contributed a novel to the No Name series. Also 
a small volume of verses published by Lippincotts, 
and has written a play called A Bunch of Yellow 
Roses, which has been presented several times. Again, 
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Miss Massey has been an occasional contributor to dif- 
ferent magazines, has travelled widely, and many of her 
poems were suggested by scenes she has visited. She is 
in temperament very vivacious, with exuberant spirits, 
fond of society, and with marked dramatic ability; is a 
zealous church woman (of the ritualistic branch of the 
Episcopal Church), and belongs to an old Pennsylvania 
family, and Rose Cottage in Germantown, an old 
colonial dwelling, is her home. Her mother, to the 


memory of whom, her latest work is dedicated, was 
Marion Y. Lehman, of the well-known Philadelphia 
family of that name. 


In The Open Shelf, F. Graham 
Aylward gives this sketch of Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, the English author and critic, now in 
this country: The author of The Book-bills of Narcis- 
sus, was born at Liverpool, England, on the 2oth of 
January, 1866. His parents resided at Liverpool, but 
latterly at Birkenhead, at which towns our author’s 
youth was passed. Having been educated at Liverpool 
College, Mr. Le Gallienne was articled to a chambered 
accountant in that city. As is so frequently the case 
with literary candidates, Mr. Le Gallienne became fond 
of making verses. His confined occupation seemed all 
the more to send him to poetry as an antidote. In fact, 
he acknowledged to the writer that had not life been 
so wearisome under this restraint, My Ladies’ Sonnets 
might never have been written. Early rising was a 
habit which Mr. Le Gallienne wisely encouraged, and 
for which he has had cause to be thankful. It is to the 
mornings of this period of his life that the author of 
English Poems refers in the dedication of that volume 
to Sissie. My Ladies’ Sonnets appeared early in No- 
vember, 1888, and though privately printed, the greater 
number of the 250 were sold at the beginning of 
December, and its author was a few pounds richer 
thereby. It was not, however, until March 28, 1889, 
that the Academy review of this volume, by James 
Ashcroft Noble, appeared. Two lectures (one on 
Whitman, the other on Villon), written in the early part 
of 1888, have yet to be published. The success of his 
first volume encouraged its author to arrange with Mr. 
Elkin Mathews, London, for the publication of Volumes 
in Folio (November, 1888). This book contains Three 
Book-lover’s Songs from the former volume. Only a 
limited edition was published March, 1889. 

Early in 1889, Mr. Le Gallienne was able to give up 
his office work and act as a sort of literary secretary to 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, the famous actor of The Princesses 
Theatre, London. This gentleman became fond of his 
secretary and did much to promote his welfare by intro- 
ducing him to literary people, and others. The fear of 
a change of climate, occasioned by an attack of asthma, 
prevented Mr. Le Gallienne from going with Wilson 
Barrett on a tour to America in October, 1889. The 
volume on George Meredith, published 1890, was the 
outcome of a suggestion from a friend—Mr. Lane, now 
of Messrs. Mathews and Lane. Mr. Mathews pub- 
lished it in the ordinary way. With reference to this 
volume it is pleasant to know that Mr. Meredith gave 
Mr. Le Gallienne a hearty welcome to his house. In 
the early part of 1891, Mr. Le Gallienne succeeded Mr. 
Clement Shorter (Tatler), as literary critic of the Star 
newspaper, from which time the Books and Bookmen 
column has been signed “ Logroller.” As it was neces- 
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sary to be near his work, Mr. Le Gallienne moved from 
Birkenhead to London permanently. He was now 
depending entirely upon literary work. Leaving his 
bachelorhood on Thursday, October 22d, 1891, Mr. Le 
Gallienne married Miss Mildred Lee of Liverpool, at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, where long years before 
Hazlitt was married. ‘This is a curious coincidence, as 
Mr. Le Gallienne, has since edited Hazlitt’s Liber 
Amoris. ‘The publication of Book-bills of Narcissus in 
Mr. Murray’s Moray Library (Derby) added greatly to 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s popularity. Readers of this volume 
should purchase Tavern Nights when published, as it 
will be a volume of the same naive “ genre.” The 
Sette of Odd Volumes added Mr. Gallienne to their 
number. A controversy between Robert Buchanan 
(author of The Wandering Jew, etc.) and Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne was fought in the columns of the Daily Chronicle 
during 1893. As a further result of this discussion The 
Religion of a Literary Man appeared in the autumn of 
the same year. The birth of a daughter, Hesper Joyce, 
in December, 1893, crowned that year for him. 

Prose Fancies was published June 14, 1894. It was 
hailed by the leading literary journals as a fit su@cessor 
to The Book-bills of Narcissus, and a sure earnest of 
the steady maturing of the author. Five of the “ fancies,” 
viz.: Poets and Publishers, Limited Editions, The 
Blessedness of Woman, Viragoes of the Brain and White 
Soul, were written at Mulberry Cottage. The chapter 
Tavern Nights is a fragment of a forthcoming volume by 
that name, and which Mr. Le Gallienne says “ will be the 
best thing I shall ever do.” The volume has yet to be 
written. In appearance, Mr. Le Gallienne looks what 
he is—a cultured literary man. None of the portraits 
published in the newspapers do him full justice, but the 
new one by R. Wilson Steer in Prose Fancies is near the 
truth, though it is somewhat lacking in expression. 
While talking to Mr. Le Gallienne of his portrait he 
mentioned that some friends had complained that he 
was usually represented as looking sad. “ But,” said 
he, “ they ought not to expect me to look merry, when a 
serious look is my natural one.” Readers of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s books can glean somewhat of the man from 
them, but one needs to know him personally to really 
know him. His modest, graceful and unaffected man- 
ner takes the heart captive at once, and stamps him as 
atrue gentleman. There is no conceit or pride about 
him, as is too often the case with successful authors. 





In Maeterlinck’s L’Intruse, says the 
London Speaker, we see a family 
seated in the anteroom of a sick chamber, waiting for 
the outcome of the struggle with death. Throughout 
the play that is all they do—they wait. And all that 
the play aims at giving you is just the feeling of the 
situation chosen, the feeling of restless suspense, when 
the mind seeks distraction in trifles from the oppressive 
uncertainty, the vague dread, the dwindling hope. The 
strong men of the family sit listlessly, turn the lamp up 
and down, try to talk of indifferent topics; the girls 
huddle together, clasping hands, or gaze blankly out of 
window. Only the grandfather, bent nearly double 
with age, blind, querulous, cannot keep his mind from 
the dread topic. He hears sounds which the others do 
not, fancies a presence in the room, cries out in anguish 
that they are hiding something from him. And gradu- 
ally, gradually, the old man’s disquietude lays hold of 
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you. You begin to feel with him, that something must 
have entered the room. The birds in the garden have 
all ceased singing suddenly. Hark! was that a step on 
the gravel? Or was it the sound of a scythe being 
sharpened ? And now the door will not shut. You 
shiver with apprehension. Then an infant cries loudly 
in the next room, the Sister of Mercy appears in the 
doorway and makes the sign of the cross, and all troop 
into the death chamber—all save the grandfather, blindly 
groping, and wailing that they have left him alone. The 
way in which the silent, stealthy approach of death is. 
indicated in this little play is really masterly ; no rhetoric, 
only little driblets of commonplace talk, no dramatic 
action, only dramatic inaction—nothing but the one 
impression which the playwright has sought. Shake- 
speare’s materialized and garrulous spectres, Webster’s: 
coffins and grinning skulls, never gave you such a shiver 
as Maeterlinck’s mute, invisible “ intruder.” 

Norman Gale is, as you would ex- 
pect him to be, a passionate lover 
of the country. He is, says Arthur Warren in the: 
Boston Herald, a big, handsome, brown-eyed, brown- 
haired, wholesome fellow, who gives himself no airs of 
“decadence” as the fashion is with so many of the 
young literary men in town. Gale hates the town. The 
expression is not too strong. Among the fields, the 
meadows, and the country lanes he is alone content. 
And then the chances are that athletics will interest him 
quite as much as poetry. For he is an ardent sports- 
man. With rod or gun, foot-ball or cricket-bat, on the: 
back of a horse, or trudging along a Warwickshire road, 
he is in his best spirits. Bring him to London and he 
declares that he would prefera prison. Drawing-rooms: 
bore him; streets have no charms; pavements he de- 
tests. He is a splendid walker, but he must walk in 
the lush-meadows, or where the “ hard earth answers to 
the heel.” Even in town top-hats and frock-coats are 
abominations of desolation. His reefer, for frosty days, 
and a fore-and-aft cloth cap are his favorite cover-gear.. 

Gale lives at Rugby during term-time, although he- 
no longer teaches at the famous school. Time was. 
when he collected first editions with an ardent love, but 
he got rid of all that kind of impedimenta a year or 
two ago, when he was on the point of leaving England. 
Now that he has remained, he spares a regret or two. 
for his vanished books. Now, too, he has abandoned 
tutoring, so that he may give his undivided attention to 
poetry. He has another volume under way, and the- 
new Windsor Magazine has arranged to publish a poem 
by him in each number during the year. Whenever: 
Gale happens up to town he makes a point of avoiding 
invitations to social “functions.” But the other day he- 
was captured and carried off to a “ literary reception.” 

‘“‘ How did you like it ?” I asked, as we were chat- 
ting after the event. “I didn’t stop long,” said he. 

“ Why?” 

‘«‘ There was a great crush, to begin with, and I don’t 
like crushes. I was wedged in the: crowd alongside a 
young lady with whom I ventured to open conversa- 
tion. I said something, I forget: what, about the 
weather. 

“« Yes, it’s dreadfully cold,’ she replied, ‘and one- 
feels it standing at the wings in tights.’ 

“Then I went home wondering; what kind of am 
author she could be.” 


Norman Gale and 
Society 
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Wonders Foreshadowed in Fiction 

THE NOVELIST’S IMAGINATION LONDON SPECTATOR 

The world hears a great deal, from the critics of fic- 
tion, about wild imaginings, impossible situations, 
stories that are spoiled by being far removed from the 
plane of human experience, and of plots so far-fetched 
and extravagant as to be utterly absurd. Yet, strange 
as it sounds, we believe that these complaints are usually 
ill-founded. ‘There are plenty of bad plots and foolish 
situations, but their badness and foolishness consist far 
less often in their impossibility than is popularly imag- 
ined. A man may, of course, sit down and concoct a 
monster, but as a rule the human imagination is singu- 
larly limited and confined. In the region of the human 
comedy, it seldom or never travels outside the region of 
actual experience, while even in the romance of marvel 
and adventure, the novelist as often as not is only “a 
little previous,”—that is, he merely invents and discovers 
quicker than the legitimate discoverer. For example, it 
often happens that the analytical novelist produces what 
he imagines to be a perfectly new psychological situa- 
tion; but a week or two after publication, some one 
sends him a cutting from a weekly local newspaper, 
headed “ Remarkable Suicide in Great Snaleby,” or 
“¢ Strange Law Case in Hogton Magna,” in which his 
situation is parodied to the life. The weaver of romance 
finds it equally hard to beat real life in the way of imag- 
ination. His villain’s contrivance for getting the hero 
to dive off a spring-board in the dark into a marble 
swimming-bath which has been previously emptied, 
turns out to have happened in real life except for the 
villain, while the plan of catching a hundred cobras and 
collecting their poison is shown to be as old as Cesar 
Borgia. In fact, the novelists try to take a new path 
which will lead to an undiscovered country where no 
one has ever penetrated before, but find in the end 
that they are only making a circle, and that in reality 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

During the last week or two, there have been pub- 
lished a number of striking instances of the limitations 
of the imagination. To begin with, there was the 
stange story told at the trial of the probate action con- 
nected with the estate of the late Mr. Theobald. It 
appeared from the evidence that a very unlikely and 
far-fetched incident, introduced by Mr. Hardy into his 
novel, The Hand of Ethelberta, had actually taken 
place in the house of a member of Parliament. Reality 
had followed fiction, and a lady who had bettered 
herself by marriage had actually taken her father and 
mother into her house as servants, and apparently in 
the same spirit of strictly regulated affection which was 
portrayed in the novel. So much for the psychological 
plagiarism of real life. A still more remarkable instance 
of imagination being unable to overstep the bounds of 
the possible, or of reality being obliged to follow fiction, 
is afforded by the discovery of helium. One might 
have imagined that when Professor Ramsay discovered 
a new element in the air, he was out of reach of the 
novelist. Nota bit of it. Edgar Allan Poe had been 
there before him. Or if we put it the other way, when 
Edgar Allan Poe thought he was inventing an impos- 
sible new gas which should enable Hans Pfaall to float 
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his balloon, he was merely roughly sketching out in 
advance the work to be done in a London laboratory. 

The Lancet recently quoted the passage from Edgar 
Allan Poe, in which Hans Pfaall describes how he pro- 
duced his new gas, lighter than hydrogen. 

‘‘T then took opportunities of conveying by night, to a 
retired situation east of Rotterdam, five ironbound casks, 
to contain about fifty gallons each, and one of a larger 
size; six tin tubes, three inches in diameter, properly 
shaped, and ten feet in length; a quantity of a ‘particular 
metallic substance, or semi-metal,’ which I shall not name, 
and a dozen demijohns of ‘a very common acid.’ The 
gas to be formed from these latter materials is a gas never 
yet generated by any other person than myself—or at 
least never applied to any similar purpose. I can only 
venture to say here that it is a ‘constituent of azote,’ so 
long considered irreducible, and that its density is about 
37.4 times ‘less than that of hydrogen.’ It is tasteless, but 
not odorless; burns, when pure, with a greenish flame; 
and is ¢nstantaneously fatal to animal life. Its full secret 
I would make no difficulty in disclosing but that it of right 
belongs (as I have before hinted) to a citizen of Nantz, in 
France, by whom it was conditionally communicated to 
myself. The same individual submitted to me, without being 
at all aware of my intentions, a method of constructing 
balloons from the membrane of a certain animal, through 
which substance any escape of gas was nearly an impossi- 
bility. I found it, however, altogether too expensive, and 
was not sure, upon the whole, whether cambric muslin 
with a coating of gum caoutchouc was not equally as good. 
I mention this circumstance because I think it probable 
that hereafter the individual in question may attempt a 
balloon ascension with the novel gas and material I have 
spoken of, and I do not wish to deprive him of the honor 
of a very singular invention.” 

It is curious to note that the quotations are Poe’s 
own. Yet, as the Lancet remarks, they might very 
well have been theirs “‘ at the present juncture.” We 
hope our readers will remark how very closely the 
manufacture of helium follows Poe’s recipe. ‘To begin 
with, helium is prepared by pouring a very common 
acid—i. e., sulphuric acid—on a “ particular metallic 
substance or semi-metal ”—i. e., cléveite. Next, its 
density is probably very much less than that of hydro- 
Azote is another name for hydrogen—a zéé, 
without life. Hence, if Hans Pfaall’s gas was not 
helium it was something very like it. Curiously enough, 
the writer in the Lancet suggests that helium will be 
used for the exact purpose for which its fictional in- 
ventor destined it. “If helium could be obtained in 
tolerable quantity, what an important bearing it might 
have on zronautics. Thus, if it be much lighter than 
hydrogen its lifting power would be much greater, and 
the cumbersome and clumsy dimensions of our present 
balloon, it is easy to see, could be reduced with very 
great advantage.” Clearly Edgar Allan Poe invented 
helium as much as Jules Verne invented the submarine 
boat. After this one wonders how long it will be before 
a projectile is shot on to the moon, or the centre of the 
earth reached by way of an extinct crater. 

A less exciting, but none the less remarkable, instance 
of the inter-penetration of fiction and fact is to be 
found in the circumstances recorded by Messrs. Cassell 
in a recent circular. It appears that in his recent 
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novel, The Sea Wolves, Mr. Max Pemberton dealt with 
the transport of bullion on the Continent. After a 
careful study of the modes of transporting gold to 
Russia, he conceived the idea of an immense amount 
of bullion being stolen in the course of transit from the 
tugs to the steamers, and worked out such a scheme in 
the course of his novel. According to the circular from 
which we quote, ‘ Certain well-known firms of finan- 
ciers have noted the story, and recently held searching 
inquiry with a view to ascertaining whether the methods 
described in The Sea Wolves were at all feasible of ac- 
complishment. As a result it appears to have been 
decided to make a fundamental change in the mode of 
sending gold abroad, and to discontinue the use of 
tugs in its transport.” In other words, a set of men of 
business came to the conclusion that unless they were 
careful, there might be another example of real life 
plagiarizing fiction. 

A common way of explaining the anticipation of real- 
ity by fiction, is the natural tendency of mankind to 
imitate what they see and hear. It is suggested that life 
follows fiction as trade the flag. For example, a lady who 
has married above her, reads in a novel of a heroine who 
placed much as she is, takes her father and mother into 
her house as servants, and does the same. Again, a 
clergyman, who has a sceptical but devoted wife, thinks 
he is bound to separate himself from her because he has 
read John Ward, Preacher. Lastly, a band of train- 
robbers stop an express in the Far West exactly in the, 
way suggested in a Christmas Annual, because one of 
them had read a notice of the Christmas Annual in the 
Garfieldopolis Gazette. According to this theory we 
may also suppose that Professor Ramsay discovered he- 
lium by reading the tales of Edgar Allan Poe. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this easy explanation will not bear 
looking into. It is as often as not quite obvious from 
the facts that no sort of imitation was possible in the 
cases of coincidence between fact and fiction. We do 
not believe either that Mrs. Theobald had read The 
Hand of Ethelberta, or that Professor Ramsay used Poe 
as his scientific director. ‘The real explanation is to be 
found much nearer at hand. 

Fiction is hardly ever wild enough to be beyond the 
possibility of finding a counterpart in reality, because the 
human imagination is, as we have said, a very limited 
thing. Imagination in fiction, at any rate, is a matter 
of logical building up, not a flight in the blue. We start 
with a balloon, and then we want to find something 
which will enable our hero’s balloon to be less erratic and 
more generally useful than the true balloon. This brings 
us at once to a gas lighter than the gas ordinarily used 
by aeronauts. But if we are to have a new gas, let it be 
the lightest conceivable,—something lighter than hy- 
drogen. How are we to make it? Why, of course, by 
pouring acid on a metal. But a new gas demands a 
new metal. Here, then, we have arrived by a perfectly 
logical process within measurable reach of helium. The 
man of romance can indeed hardly avoid prophecy if he 
works in a field so fruitful of new discoveries as chemis- 
try. Suppose a novelist, quick at syllogisms and with a 
reasonable amount of judgment, and possessed of a 
smattering of natural science. Let him apply these to 
the invention of a new element, and in all probability he 
will be justified by a discovery twenty years hence. The 
ordinary man is indeed so bound by the syllogistic 
method of thinking that if he writes sense and grammar, 
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he will hardly be able to set forth an utterly impossible 
suggestion. Of course, if he deals in mysteries which 
are contradictions in terms, he may soon break away 
into impossibilities. But if he is unmystical in the strict 
sense of the word, he may be as extravagant as he likes, 
and yet be only heralding new discoveries or new ar- 
rangements in the kaleidoscope of life. It is the same 
with the analytical and psychological novelist. His 
business is to arrange human characteristics and human 
actions into patterns. But remember that there are some 
five or six hundred million people who are daily arranged 
in patterns by Providence. It is almost certain, then, 
that the novelist will fail to hit on a really new combina- 
tion, and by no means unlikely that he will hit on one 
that has been, or will be, recorded. 

Sir Thomas Browne said it was too late to be ambi- 
tious. It is certainly too late to be original in fiction. 
It must not be supposed, however, that because we think 
it hardly possible for the novelist who writes sense to 
beat fact, we consider that every sort of extravagance 
is tolerable in fiction. It is the business of fiction to 
please, and though an “ impossible” incident ten years 
after the date of composition may be justified by an 
occurrence reported from the Soudan, the author is not 
to be thereby excused. For example, if a novelist 
made his heroine in the Crimea write a love letter, 
catch a crane on the point of migrating, and tie the 
letter under the bird’s wing in the hope that it would 
be shot by her lover, a captive in Khartoum; and if the 
lover had the bird brought to him three months after, 
and “ pressed the scroll to his lips, etc.,” we should say 
“* Fudge,” and throw the book aside. Yet when Slatin 
Pasha was a prisoner to the Mahdi, a crane was shot 
and a letter from South Russia found under its wing, 
and this letter was brought to Slatin—the only man in the 
Soudan who could read it. This fact, however, would 
not have justified the novelist, or altered the verdict of 
“ Fudge.” We do not want mere possibilities in fiction, 
but possibilities that look like possibilities. ‘The novel- 
ists again, must not think that life is imitating them, or 
that they are prophets. They must instead remember 
with humility how circumscribed a thing is the imagina- 
tion, when it is not used by madmen and taken out of 
the regions of sense and reason. The novelist can 
think of what man might be, might do, and might say, 
—hardly of what he might not. At any rate, if he does, 
and imagines a man, who is really and truly impossible, 
acting in an impossible way amid impossible circum- 
stances, he is pretty sure to be dull. Even the poets 
are dull when they become frankly impossible. 





The Royal Roads to Learning 
THE VALUE OF INDEXES .... THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES 

Upon the title-page of a popular book published in 
the United States, figure these words, which are cred- 
ited to Herodotus: ‘‘ Nothing lends so much ‘grace and 
dignity to a book as an appendix.” We have never 
succeeded in finding the equivalent of these words in 
the original Greek. There seeming to be no authority 
for the quotation, it is admissible to make emendations, 
and, with all respect for United States scholarship, we 
would suggest that for the word “ appendix ” should be 
substituted “index.” In more senses than one the wis- 
dom and literature of the world must be looked for in 
the Index. 

Not so many years ago it was no uncommon thing 
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for the biggest of big books to be sent forth without an 
index. Perhaps there was a table of contents, perhaps 
not; but our fathers—those blessed ones who lived 
when life was long enough for slippered ease and dress- 
ing-gowns—would begin at the beginning and wade 
conscientiously through each of their few new books, 
from Preface to Finis, and each for himself would build 
the lofty Index upon the vacant spaces of his memory. 
There were fewer persons in the world then, and fewer 
books to be read, and Darwin had not yet scared man- 
kind into that consciousness of a “struggle for exist- 
ence ” which has made the struggle so infinitely fiercer. 
Even to-day you may find, now and then, some mis- 
taken author casting upon the waters the bread of his 
cogitations with neither sign nor clue; but such are 
the reckless few, and they gain nothing by their old- 
fashioned faith, for the public argues, and argues rightly, 
that what is not worth indexing is not worth reading, 
and what is not worth reading is not worth buying. 
We have no leisure nowadays for the dressing-gowns 
and the slippers, and the indulgent entertaining of every 
new author that comes along. Influenza is not more 
epidemic than Author’s Itch. Every other person, 
from one end of the land to the other, is, or would be, 
or will be, an author. We have taught everybody to 
read, and every month brings forth a new crop of mat- 
ter—dailies, weeklies, monthlies, and books. We have 
taught every one to write, and write they all must, 
whether or no they have anything to write about. 

The making of books goes on, and, though ninety- 
nine in every hundred be not worth the reading, yet so 
fast comes the crowd that the one per cent. residue 
adds up to thousands. To read only what is worth 
reading in a single year’s production is a task beyond 
the power of man, and how is he to know what is to 
be taken and what to be left? He has but two courses. 
He must trust to the judgment of the reviewer, or he 
must consult the index. Undoubtedly, the reviewer is 
a benefactor to his fellow-men, for he saves both their 
time and their money; but, with multiplicity of writ- 
ings comes multiplicity of reviews, and it is difficult to 
keep pace with all of them at once. Moreover, the wise 
man will remember that there are two sides to every 
question. He will observe that reviewers disagree; he 
will know that he and the reviewer may possibly have 
different views ; and he will realize that even a reviewer, 
being human, is liable to bias and even to errors of 
judgment. He will, therefore, prefer an index, if possi- 
ble; and as he can scarcely hope to handle every one 
of the ten thousand odd books which are issued in Eng- 
land ina year, let alone the unnumbered journals and 
magazines, he must have an index to the lot. 

A well-constructed index to any single volume should 
be enough to tell one whether or no it is worth one’s 
while to read it for a purpose in view. It should state, 
not only the subjects broached by the author, but his 
way of treating them, his point of view, and his conclu- 
sions. Some of the humor would vanish from life, per- 
haps, and we should hear no more of the individual 
who bought Dodo with a view to improving his knowl- 
edge of natural history, or of the artisan who conceived 
Lux Mundi to be a treatise on electrical engineering. 
On the other hand, however, we should know at a 
glance whether the book contained anything novel in 
point of subject, view, or method, and we should be 
saved the cost of wading through much nonsense to no 
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purpose. Occasionally—very occasionally—we find 
such an ideal index. Some day, perhaps, it will be the 
rule rather than the exception, and by degrees we shall 
find indexes compiled for each and all the books of the 
past. In plainest truth, the proper indexing of books 
and other writings is a fundamental need, if education 
is to reap the harvest of her own fruits, and if the world 
at large is to profit by the labors of its learned ones. 
In the old days, long ago indeed, it was possible for a 
student to know much of the world’s knowledge. Its 
fruits were not so many or so varied, but he could, with 
effort and industry, attain to some portion of every one 
of them all. Nowadays there is not a single science 
which can be fathomed by the sternest of students 
within a lifetime. There is no use in the publishing of 
new books and the erection of free libraries for the peo- 
ple’s good, unless the people are to be taught how to 
use them. The world’s wisdom must be indexed; the 
world must be taught to use the indexes. 
Favorite Works of Famous Writers 
SELF-JUDGED AUTHORS....ST. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
Dickens considered David Copperfield his best novel. 
In conversation he once declared that next to it in 
originality came the Pickwick Papers, and after them 
Oliver Twist. A waiter in a country inn once brought 
him Dombey and Son to read, not knowing, of course, 
who he was. He said he read a few chapters, but 
could get up little interest. Scott believed that Waver- 
ley was his best novel and the Lady of the Lake his 
best poem. He and the Ballantynes had more than one 
lively discussion on the subject, but he would never 
change opinion. He knew the Lady of the Lake by - 
heart, and once repeated the whole to prove the fact. 

George Eliot is said to have best enjoyed the writing 
of Romola. “I wrote it under the inspiration of the 
scenes themselves.” Holland found in Kathrina his 
choicest thoughts. There is reason to believe that this 
poem contained much of his own biography and experi- 
ence. Campbell liked his first work, The Pleasures of 
Hope, better than any other, and of his shorter poems 
he thought The Soldier’s Dream was the best. Gold- 
smith rested his reputation on The Deserted Village. 
He said that the subject interested him more nearly 
than any other that ever engaged his pen. Defoe ex- 
pected his fame to rest on his political writings, and did 
not appear to attach much importance to Robinson 
Crusoe. Adam Smith, the author of The Wealth of 
Nations, regarded his book with the genuine love of an 
author. He was often seen reading it with pleasure. 
Butler was never satisfied with his Hudibras. He once 
said that, were he more happily situated in life, he 
could write much better than he had done in this poem. 
Shelley, in a letter to a friend, intimates that Queen 
Mab was his best, but hints also that he expects to do 
much better in the future, as he has a better subject. 
Isaac Watts prided himself on a very dull treatise, The 
Improvement of the Mind, and seems to have thought 
little of the hymns that are now sung in every English- 
speaking land. Locke fancied that he was a great 
writer on the subject of education, and seems to have 
valued his educational writings more highly than he did 
the Essays on the Human Understanding.. Richardson, 
like many other novelists, considered his. first work as 
his best. Late in life he said, when speaking of one of 
his works, ‘“‘ I shall never be able to excel Pamela.” 














Boswell was too great a dunce to know how good his 
Life of Johnson really was. So far as known, he wrote 
it simply to gratify his itch for writing, and had no idea 
of its excellence. Gray once said that no one would 
ever write a better poem than his Elegy. He consid- 
ered it not only his own masterpiece, but the best poem 
in the English or any other language. Grote once com- 
pared his History of Greece to Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, and took pains to point out the various excellen- 
cies of each and to show in what particulars his own 
work excelled that of Gibbon. Bulwer Lytton was 
conservative in expressing his opinion of his own works, 
but on one occasion in conversation he admitted that he 
thought What Will He Do With It ? to contain his best 
ideas. Longfellow was slow to talk about his own 
poetry, but from hints given by his biographers it is 
evident that he considered Evangeline as his best, and 
his translation of Dante as second in point of merit. 
Many of his admirers will agree with him as to the first, 
few as to the second. He once said: “If I were to 
rewrite Hiawatha I would use a different meter.” Swift 
never talked about his writings, and seemed to regard 
them merely as a means to an end, this being his own 
personal advancement. The Tale of a Tub got into 
print without the knowledge or consent of the author, 
but Swift had sufficient regard for his own fame to pub- 
lish a correct edition as soon as he read the garbled 
version that at first appeared. 

Bryant always thought he could write much better 
poetry than that contained in his Thanatopsis, which 
was one of his earliest. During his later days he on 
several occasions expressed some surprise at the prefer- 
ence shown by his admirers for this particular poem, 
“when I have done so many things better.” He 
believed the translations of Homer to be the best work 
he ever did. Owen Meredith rested his fame on 
Lucile, but could never be induced to contradict the 
charges of plagiarism that were made in connection with 
it. ‘“ What’s the use?” he said. “If I deny them, 
people will believe there is something in them. If I 
say nothing at all, the book will be read and the charges 
ignored or forgotten.” He was proud of the poem, 
and in the circle ot his intimate friends often quoted 
passages from it and described the circumstances 
under which these lines were written. Young’s judg- 
ment of his own works has been confirmed by posterity. 
He regarded the Night Thoughts on Life, Death and 
Immortality as his masterpiece. In another respect, 
however, he was wofully mistaken. He said: “If I 
had not written the Night Thoughts I would still be 
remembered by my prose writings.” Ninety-nine peo- 
ple in a hundred who have read the Night Thoughts 
‘are not aware that he wrote anything in prose, so com- 
pletely have his literary, political and doctrinal writings 
passed out of the public mind. 

Wordsworth considered The Excursion his best, and 
next to it the White Doe of Rylstone. Wordsworth 
said that when he first thought seriously of being a poet 
he looked into himself to see how he was fitted for the 
work, and seemed to find there “that first great gift, 
the vital soul,” a statement which shows that, whatever 
other people may think of him, he had a passably fair 
opinion of himself. He frequently expressed his opin- 
ion of his own poetry, and once said that he had widened 
the domain of the poet over a whole field deemed irre- 
claimable. Milton regarded the Paradise Regained as 
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infinitely superior to the Paradise Lost, and once ex- 
pressed great surprise that any one should entertain a 
contrary opinion. He said that of all his works the 
poem On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity was the best. 
It was his earliest, being written in 1629, when he was 
21 years of age. Cowper’s Task is now dull reading, 
but its author believed that it had immortalized his 
name. Of his shorter poems he preferred John Gilpin 
to all the others, and in this judgment posterity has 
agreed with him. Addison was always proud of the 
character of Sir Roger de Coverley, and considered that 
the papers of the Spectator developing the good qualli- 
ties and foibles of the old knight were the best literary 
work he ever did. Thompson always declared that he 
had done his best on the Castle of Indolence, a poem 
that is now known only by name. He said that The 
Seasons was written in a hurry, and did not represent 
his best thoughts. Thomas Fuller thought that his 
poem, David Hainous Sinne, Heartie Repentance and 
Heyvie Punishment, was his masterpiece, and cherished 
the hope that it would go down the ages with the great 
poems of antiquity. 

Dr. Johnson regarded himself as immortalized by the 
dictionary, but considered that the Rambler really 
contained his best thoughts. As an author he is now 
almost unknown; as a talker only is he remembered. 
Sterne was best pleased with his sermons. There is no 
indication in his biography that he regarded Tristram 
Shandy as other than a piece of work for a bookseller. 
The sermons are never heard of, but Tristram is still 
with us. Byron is said to have preferred Childe 
Harold to all his other works. He said it contained 
more of his heart history than all the others combined. 
He seems to have regarded it as Dickens did David 
Copperfield, as his own biography. Fielding’s Tom 
Jones was his favorite, and after that he seemed to 
think that Don Quixote in England was the next in 
order of merit. Coleridge thought that Tom Jones was 
one of the most perfect plots that were ever planned. 
Moore thought Lalla Rookh was his best, but relied 
on his songs to carry his name down to posterity. He 
was fondest of the Irish melodies, and sang them to per- 
fection in a rich voice that brought out the full signifi- 
cance of every word. Thackeray always alluded to his 
books in a half comic, half satiric vein, and would 
rarely express any preference, speaking in a contemp- 
tuous strain of them all. His friends believed, how- 
ever, that he regarded Vanity Fair as his best; one 
says because it paid him best. Pope deemed the 
Essay on Man his most polished production, but was 
so fond of revising his poetry that the printed copy con 
tained almost one marginal note for every line. If his 
wishes had been fully carried out, the second edition 
would have had so many changes as to be practically a 
new work. 

Burns liked Tam O’Shanter as well as anything he 
ever wrote, and yet this inimitable poem was composed 
in order that Alloway Kirk might not be left out of a 
collection of Scottish ruins that an antiquarian was 
making. In general the poet spoke rather contemptu- 
ously of his own writings. Steele said that The Lying 
Lover was the best piece of writing he ever did. He 
did not seem to think much of his essay work on 
the Spectator. Most of it was done very hastily and 
went to the printer without revision of any kind. He 
regarded it as too ephemeral to be worthy of correction. 
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Tennyson would not talk about his poetry, but once 
intimated that he regarded the Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington as containing more inspiration than 
some of the others. He once said that he did not expect 
much of the Charge of the Light Brigade, and was 
greatly surprised at its reception. Cooper once said that 
The Spy was his best-written novel. Elizabeth Brown- 
ing always regarded Aurora Leigh as her best. | Whit- 
tier regarded his war lyrics as the best of all his writings. 
Hume thought more of his Essays than he did of his 
History of England. Smollet agreed with posterity in 
considering Roderick Random his best. Franklin 
thought more of the Poor Richard’s Almanac than of 
all his other works. James Russell Lowell thought 
Among My Books his most creditable performance. 
Emerson said: “ I put my whole soul into my essays. 
They represent my literary life.” Bayard Taylor was 
said to esteem Ximena above anything else he had 
written. Prescott is said to have regarded the Conquest 
of Peru as his master performance. Robert Browning 
is said to have preferred The Ring and the Book to any 
of his other works. 

Mrs. Stowe always admitted that she could not do 
better than in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Buckle was too 
modest to express an opinion of the merits of the book 
he never lived to finish. Bancroft prided himself on 
his History of the United States, which, after all, is but 
a fragment. Washington Irving once confided to a 
friend that the Salmagundi contained his best thoughts. 
Hallam thought that his Literature of Europe was one 
of the most exhaustive treatises ever written. Motley 
considered the Rise of the Dutch Republic by far the 
most profound of all his historical writings. Halleck 
prided himself especially on Marco Bozzaris, which he 
once said had the genuine ring of poesy. Gibbon de- 
clared that when the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire was completed, “ I felt my fame to be secure.” 
Baxter said that he put his entire religious experience 
and the whole of the Bible into the Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest. Hobbes believed that when he had finished the 
Leviathan he had begun the revolutionizing of the 
world’s thought. Cowley regarded ‘The Mistresse as 
his best. It was a collection of love poems, and is now 
almost entirely forgotten. Sir Thomas More was very 
proud of the Life of Edward V., and left no mention of 
his estimate of the Utopia. Keats seemed to regard 
Endymion as his best, though one of his biographers says 
that he spoke very well of Hyperion. Bailey, the au- 
thor of Festus, said that the book was his life, and con- 
tained the whole experience of the human race. And 
this poem which has been cut up into quotations almost 
line for line has never been equalled by any of the 
author’s later works. 

Burke thought most of his Vindication of Natural 
Society. His speeches he regarded as means, not as 
ends in themselves. Froude believed that his History 
of England would better stand the test of criticism than 
any of his works. Jeremy Taylor is said by a contem- 
porary to have devoutly believed that no better sermons 
existed in any language than his own. Allison had a 
stalwart opinion of his own merits. In speaking of his 
History of Europe, he said “ that work will never die.” 
Wycliffe was one of the most modest of men. After 
his translation of the Bible was finished, he simply said: 
“T hope it will do good.” Lamb thought that the de- 
scription given by him of the origin of roast pig, in the 
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Essays of Elia, was the best thing he ever wrote. Cole- 
ridge regarded the Lectures on Shakespeare as his best 
literary and critical effort, and the Ancient Mariner his 
best poem. De Quincey once said that he expended 
more thought on The Logic of Political Economy than 
on all the rest of his books. Herrick prided himself on 
his Hesperides and not at all on hissermons. He once 
said: “I preach for pay and write poetry for love.” 
Montgomery rested his fame on his Pelican Island, a 
work now forgotten, and thought little of the hymns by 
which he is best remembered. Hazlitt thought that his 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays better deserved con- 
sideration from the reading public than any of his other 
writings. Felicia D. Hemans said that when she had 
finished Bernardo del Carpio she was better satisfied 
with herself than at the conclusion of any other work. 





Eccentricity of Criticism 
GEORGE Parsons LATHROP....HARPER’S WEEKLY 

One of the most curious things about the criticism of 
literature and art, in general, is that while its prac- 
titioners assume it to be a well-defined and almost an 
exact science, they constantly evolve judgments or 
opinions which afterward are by common consent pro- 
nounced erroneous, Not only this, but, with a con- 
fidence as of supreme lawgivers, yet without citing any 
authority, they put forth sweeping statements which are 
sometimes inaccurate. Nor do they hesitate to distort 
the meaning of authors and artists, or to attribute to 
them ideas and aims never entertained or contemplated 
by them. A notable instance of erroneous judgment 
was that of the astute reviewer who, in commenting on 
Thomas Campbell’s ballad of Hohenlinden, said, “ It is 
evident that poetry is not Mr. Campbell’s forte.” Should 
a slight play on words be permitted here, we might ob- 
serve that if poetry was not Campbell’s forte, it cer- 
tainly proved to be his field, and a victorious one. 
That the old mood of density and dictatorial narrowness 
which actuated this astonishing remark about Campbell 
is not dead, but, on the contrary, is still very much 
alive, and especially “kicking,” is demonstrated by a 
recent article in the London Saturday Review discuss- 
ing a collection of representative American poems. The 
all-knowing anonymous author of this article remarks, 
‘The common delusion that there has been a number 
of great American poets, that there is, indeed, such a 
thing as American literature, disports itself with un- 
usual pomposity in this volume of selections, edited for 
the benefit of young Americans.” 

It does not seem to have occurred to the writer that 
the pomposity of critical assumption and eccentricity 
also declares itself very amusingly in this attempt to 
brush aside pretty nearly the whole of American litera- 
ture as a figment of the fancy or of national self-esteem. 
“In that English literature,” he continues, “ of which 
they are merely an offshoot, these American classics ap- 
pear as, at best, but third rate, while the main body of 
American verse varies from the fifth to the tenth rate, 
and is for the most part indistinguishable in smallness.” 
It would be interesting to know just how we are to 
grade English criticism, and whether we ought to put 
this particular specimen into the fifth, tenth, or twenty- 
fifth rate, or relegate it to the department of “ indistin- 
guishable smallness.” ‘The trouble with some of our 
English cousins of the quill seems often to be, precisely, 
that they are galled by the idea of our professing to 











have any literature of our own. They wish to have it 
admitted that whatever we have produced is a mere 
offshoot of British thinking, training, printing, and pub- 
lishing. If they had a little sound American gumption, 
which is the same as to say intelligence and logic, they 
would perceive that if we are an offshoot of Britain, 
Britain ought to make the most of us, and ought to 
demonstrate that what we Americans have achieved in 
literature is a splendid testimony to the vigor of the in- 
spiration we have received from that part of the Old 
World. 

But, instead of doing this, the Saturday Review, 
while assuring us that our putative or imaginary litera- 
ture is an offshoot of English literature, tells us that it 
amounts to almost nothing. In respect of two authors, 
whose names have been held rather high among us, it 
is willing to make a slight concession. It admits that 
Holmes and Lowell are “ both excellent writers of hu- 
morous verse, who deserve a place somewhere between 
Calverley and Austin Dobson.” But as for the rest of 
our poets: ‘“ America has produced a crowd of accom- 
plished versifiers, one or two imperfect writers of verse 
in whom there is something of the stuff of poetry (Emer- 
son, for instance, whose verse, by its intellectual quality, 
is unique in its interest), and, in the final result, exactly 
one poet and a half—that is to say, Poe and Whitman.” 
One may well doubt whether, in all the broad range of 
critical eccentricity, any more fantastic specimen of as- 
sumption has ever been offered than this. An interest- 
ing trait or symptom of the eccentricity of critics is that 
they seldom if ever learn anything from the aberrations 
of their predecessors. In every generation or decade 
they are apparently just as willing to make the same 
sort of mistakes. They seem actually to take a sort of 
pride in perpetuating this trade mystery and faculty of 
mistaken arrogance or blank unperceptiveness. Not 
many years ago, when Thomas Hardy—the greatest 
among the present noyelists of England—dawned upon 
the world with his marvelously acute, racy, original 
representations of talk and character in simple English 
country folk, a skilled reviewer in the New York Nation 
patronizingly praised him for these conversations as 
showing that he had studied George Eliot to good pur- 
pose. Yet nothing was more evident then, or is more 
evident now, than that Hardy’s pictures of peasant life, 
and his renderings of peasant thought and expression, 
were absolutely original studies at first hand, borrowing 
nothing from any other writer’s work. 

Occasionally this tone of resentfulness on the part of 
American critics towards persons who attempt to pro- 
duce something new in American literature, drama, or 
music would seem to hint that they take their cue from 
the British pessimists who assume that nothing Ameri- 
can can be really good, unless it be of the fifth or the 
tenth rate. The curious propensity, also, of the critic 
to misunderstand or misinterpret the productive author 
was illustrated lately by certain writers, who, in speak- 
ing of the dramatic poem which I wrote for Mr. Walter 
Damrosch’s opera of The Scarlet Letter, attacked an 
imaginary theory concerning verse intended for music, 
which theory they attributed to me. One of these 
writers declares that I hold that “the common laws of 
rhythm are not binding on the poet” who writes for 
music. Another says that my verse was made rough 
and uneven “intentionally, in deference to a theory of 
Mr. Lathrop’s that the ordinary rhythms and metres of 
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verse are not suitable for musical treatment. This 
theory has the solitary merit of originality.” There is 


presumably no good reason why an artist should dread 
being either solitary or original. But, as a matter of 
fact, I hold no such theory as that stated above. I 
have certainly not acted upon it, and I did not express 
or even hint it in my introductory note to the text of 
the opera. I said there that ‘to write verse suited to 
musical conceptions, and to interpretation by the or- 
chestra and voice, is almost a distinctive branch of the 
poetic art. The poem must have abrupt changes of 
time and character, not always conforming to the tradi- 
tions of verse meant only for reading.” It will be seen 
that I referred not to any special metres, but to “ the 
poem,” and the changes of time and character in its 
movement or form as a whole. Of course all metres 
can be, and are, so treated as to fit them for a musical 
rendering. Sometimes this is done by the writer con- 
sciously, sometimes unconsciously. But in either case 
a distinctive kind of art is used. On the other hand, 
a great deal of good poetry has been written in ordi- 
nary and extraordinary metres for reading which is quite 
unsuited to music. 

I recall a poem by the late James Russell Lowell 
which was offered to several composers, who all refused 
to attempt setting it to music, partly because the last 
line ran thus: 

Into the inexorable sea.” 

That line may be read well, but no human power can 
make it sing well. It exemplifies the truth that to make 
any metre available for music, a certain distinctive art 
must be used. Such was my simple proposition, but the 
critics twisted it into an assertion that sundry metres are 
in themselves not available for music. Incidentally, 
one of the critics also says that my verse is “‘ rough and 
difficult for the singer.” Madame Nordica, however, 
found no difficulty in my lines for her part—Hester— 
but, on the contrary, expressed to me her exceptional 
satisfaction and pleasure in them. So did several of 
the male soloists express themselves as enthusiastically 
pleased with the verses given to them. The composer, 
who had occasion to study the text carefully from the 
musical point of view, commended it in the highest 
terms as being remarkably well designed for singing. 
These are at least the opinions of experts, and of the per- 
sons most concerned in the practical use of the verse in 
song. And there appears to be a noticeable discrepancy 
between their verdict and the opinions of the particular 
critics referred to. Grand opera in English is some- 
thing that many persons would like to see carried out 
successfully, and the chances of its being done might 
be improved if critics would try to steer clear of mis- 
apprehending or misstating the theory and practice of 
the writer or the experience of the singers engaged in it. 
But there is a great deal more than this involved in the 
considerations here presented. ‘The eccentricities and 
vagaries of criticism are a bar to the progress of all the 
arts. .I believe that most good critics desire the ad- 
vancement of good art. Would they not aid that ad- 
vancement more surely if they applied severe criticism 
to themselves and their methods? Might they not help- 
on the cause of creative art by first apprehending and 
stating clearly the purpose of the artist without mis- 
take, then trying to give him credit for the good he 
has done, and finally pointing out to him his short+ 
comings with gentleness and wise council ? 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





“Is It Strange ?"’....Arthur L. Salmon ...Chambers’s Journal I see the clouds again, dear, 

When the day is slowly dying, In all their wondrous art ; 

And the stars begin to peep, But like the hopes and joys of life 
While the summer flowers are lying They come but to depart. 

Bathed in dew and kindly sleep, The mountains fade in mist, dear, 
By my door I stand and listen The crumbling castles fall, 

For a dear, loved step again ; While oceans grand and fairyland 
Is it strange the tears should glisten Fast fade beyond recall. 


When I wait so long in vain? 
Is it strange the sob should gather 
As a token of my pain? 


And so they pass away, dear, 
The dreams of life and love, 
That for a moment hid from view 


Day by day flies by without him, The endless night above ; 
Ne’er a message of his love. And thus they are absorbed, dear, 


Shall I, can I, dare to doubt him, Within the boundless sea, 
Once as true as heaven above ? Where life and thought and love are naught: 
Once so eager I should listen, F’en to eternity. 
Does he treat me with disdain ? 
Is it strange the tears will glisten 
When [ ask myself in vain, 
‘*Is he false to me, my lover? 
Will he never come again?” 


WET FONG oisiscevecccncves The Cornhill Magazine 
Home—but not to thee, sweet, 
As so oft before, 
Home—but home to thee, sweet, 
Never, nevermore. 
Every hope is quenched in sadness, 
Even life grows dark to me, 
When a sudden tale of gladness 
Comes across the deep blue sea. 
Standing in the shadow dreary, 


Laggard grow the feet, sweet, 
Dragging wearily, 

That stepped once so fleet, sweet, 
Home to Love and thee. 


Waiting with a wild unrest, Thou’rt not there to greet, sweet, 
Is it strange a footstep near me Nor to welcome me, 

Tells of him that I love best ? I no more shall meet, sweet, 
Is it strange I should be weeping Home and Heav’n in thee. 


an he ? : ‘ 
When he clasps me to his breast? Home ! without thy smile, sweet? 


Home! without thy kiss ? 
Home! without thy heart, sweet? 
I’m standing by the gate, dear, Home ! and that to miss ? 

Where oft we stood before, 

And listened to the lullaby 

Of wavelets on the shore ; 

And watched the gath’ring clouds, dear, 

That o’er the mountain stole, 

To read above on wings of love Yet—thou art at home, sweet, 

The fortunes of our soul. Waiting still for me, 

While I homeless roam, sweet— 

Home eternally. 


In Cloudland....Clifford Howard....Washington Star 


Home! no, not to me, sweet, 
Till there can be this— 
Daylight without sun, sweet, 

Heaven without bliss. 


For then our hearts were one, dear, 
Bound with a single thought— 


To live and love and love and live And my steps may be, sweet, 
As only love had taught ; Evermore may be, 

And so within the sky, dear, . Home, still home to thee, sweet, 
In cloudland far away, Home to God and thee ! 


’Mid rosy beams we dreamed the dreams 


Of love’s long summer day. My Faith....Francis Saltus Saltus....Dreams After Sunset (C. Moulton) 


When I press unto mine arms with thirst of capture, 


We saw the snowy peaks, dear, The fond form my yearning senses idolize 
Of airy mountains high, The pale thought of separation from such rapture, 
With fairy streams and cataracts Comes to chill me with its terrible surprise. 


That sparkled in the sky ; 

And by the emerald seas, dear, 
We saw the castles bright, 

Whose towers bold seemed made of gold 
Amid the fading light. 


As I kiss the loving head so fair, so fragile, 
With its golden wreath of luminous soft hair, 
I feel sensuously the young life free and agile, 
That craves naught save utter love to win and share. 


But those glorious eyes imperial of flashes, 
That proud love in which I revel with my trust, 
Must return some day to darkness and to ashes, 
And its loveliness must crumble into dust. 


Then saw we gardens fair, dear, 
Where countless flowers grew, 
While silv’ry brooks seemed murmuring 


Through fields of golden hue; . 
And music seemed to fall, dear, And that heart that glows for me with such pure burning, 


In gentle, mellow spray, That great heart of which my amour is so vain, 
As tinkling bells o’er fairy fells Must depart to glooms from whence is no returning, 
In cloudland far away. And must leave me to my loneliness and pain. 










This I know and feel; and tremble as I cherish 
The frail love-cloyed wonder dreaming in my arms, 
And the thought alone that such a prize might perish 
Elates my senses with the fever of alarms. 


But if she should die and friends knew what befell me, 
They would haunt my woe and poignant grief sincere, 

And with solemn voice beside the corpse would tell me, 
Of eternity and some far better sphere. 


They would tell me that most radiant and immortal, 
She would wait for me despite the fears of tomb; 

And that on the grim, gray threshold of Death’s portal, 
We could meet again our transport to resume: 


Taking kisses of white snows from mountains chilly, 
Stealing murmurs from the music of the sea, 
‘Taking perfume from the rose or from the lily, 
Is like taking her fond memory from me. 


She is all and all of me, love hath no limit, 
And I scorn to bound a passion equal mine, 

It was born of her, and she alone can dim it, 
Until then its flame shall calmly, nobly shine. 


And I need no ministering angel hovering round me, 
To protect me and to turn me from despair ; 

For my love has found her out and she has found me, 
And when dead we cannot sympathize elsewhere. 


What care I of after-life when I have lost her, 
What is there that can her loveliness replace, 
What kind germ of hope can my soul ever foster, 
When mine eyes see not the splendor of her face? 


I shall find her, yes, I doubt it not, but splendent, 
And in haloes of great glory and great light ; 
But the old, cld love, so noble and transcendent, 

Will not rise again to penetrate my night. 


No, if she should die, I need no prayer that blesses, 
And no soothing hymn could cure a wound like this, 
Being reft of all the balm of her caresses, 
And the soft, sad, slumbering silence of her kiss. 


I would sooner fight with Death my unfair duel, 
And live on despite this fatal horoscope ; 

For the pain I would endure would be less cruel, 
Than the horrid, bitter promise of such hope. 


For I need her now, when Love all love assuages, 
When our youth and ardor mutually blend ; 

And I mock the dim, gray Future of dead ages, 
And I need no life hereafter to befriend. 


Yes, I need her now, with all her grace and splendor, 
With her ebon eyes that beam with love and prayer ; 
I am thirsting for the contact of her, tender, 
And the strange, delirious perfume of her hair. 


And should Death essay her gentle breath to sunder, 
I would hope not, pray not, knowing all were vain, 

That we never more should meet above or under, 
That our spirits ne’er would fuse and blend again. 


I would find newstrength and soul should Death bereave me, 
No pale tear of pain would glisten in my eye ; 

J would love enough to let her spirit leave me, 
And would live without a hope, without a sigh. 


SS eae Lover's Year-Book of Poetry (Roberts) 
If I could hold your hands to-night 
Just for a little while, and know 
That only I, of all the world, 
Possessed them so. 


A slender shape in that old chair, 
If I could see you here to-night, 

Between me and the twilight pale, 
So light and frail. 
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Your cool white dress, its folding lost 
In one broad sweep of shadowy gray ; 

Your weary head just drooped aside 
That sweet old way ; 


Bowed like a flower-cup dashed with rain, 
The darkness crossing half your face, 
And just the glimmer of a smile 
For one to trace. 


If I could see your eyes that reach 
Far out into the farthest sky, 

Where pass the trail of dying suns, 
The old years lie, 


Or touch your silent lips to-night, 
And steal the sadness from their smile, 
And find the last kiss they have kept 
This weary while ! 


If it could be? Oh, all in vain 
The restless trouble of my soul 
Sets, as the great tides of the moon, 
Toward your control ! 


In vain the longings of the lips, 
The eye’s desire, and the pain ; 

The hunger of the heart, O Love, 
Is it in vain? 


Burning a Love-Letter...... Letitia Elizabeth Landon...... Poems 
I took the scroll; I could not brook 
An eye to gaze on it save mine ; 
I could not bear another’s look 
Should dwell upon one thought of thine. 
My lamp was burning by my side; 
I held thy letter to the flame ; 
I marked the blaze swift o’er it glide ; 
It did not even spare thy name. 
Soon the light from the embers passed ; 
I felt so sad to see it die, 
So bright at first, so dark at last, 
I feared it was love’s history. 


In Silence........ May Riley Smith........ Sometime (Randolph) 
As loving friends sit sometimes hand in hand, 
Nor mar with sound the sweet speech of their eyes; 
So in soft silence let us oftener kneel, 
Nor try with words to make God understand. 
Longing is prayer; upon its wings we rise 
To where the airs of heaven around us steal. 
FO ANOS. ..2c0000008 Nora Perry........++.. Chicago Israelite 
What silences we keep year after year 
With those who are most near to us and dear! 
We live beside each other day by day, 
And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our reach, 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 


Then out of sight and out of reach they go— 
Those close, familiar friends who loved us so; 
And sitting in the shadow they have left, 
Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 
We think with vain regret of some fond word 
That once we might have said, and they have heard. 


For weak and poor the love that we expressed 
Now seems beside the sad, sweet unexpressed, 
And slight the deeds we did to those undone, 
And small the service spent, to treasure won, 
And undeserved the praise for word or deed, 
That should have overflowed the simple need. 


This is the cruel fault of life—to be 
Full visioned only when the ministry 
Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
Of some dear presence, is but empty space, 
What recollected services can then 
Give consolation for the ‘‘ might have been”? 
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Digging up a Fossil Monster 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR LAKES....THE YOUTH’s COMPANION 

Whilst fossil sea-serpents were being unearthed in 
Kansas, as related some time ago, discoveries no less 
strange were being made on the flanks of the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado. The Rocky Mountain region 
is a treasure-house of curiosities, of minerals, crystals, 
and fossils. Fossil shells, fossil leaves, fossil reptiles 
and mammals abound. The great upheaval of the 
Rockies has brought these wonders to light from their 
sepulchres deep in the earth. The upheaval of the gran- 
ite core has tilted up and exposed the deeply buried 
strata along its flanks in such a manner that any one can 
study a thickness of a mile or so of them in an after- 
noon’s walk by passing along their upturned edges. 
Thus he can see, as it were, a mile or more into the 
material composing the bowels of the earth without ac- 
companying Jules Verne on an imaginary trip to the 
centre, or boring a well a mile or more deep. I was 
spending an evening at a country resort in a picturesque 
locality among the upturned rocks of the foot-hills. At 
the request of the guests of the hotel I gave them a 
brief lecture or sketch of geology, and whilst describing 
the succession of periods and rocks composing the 
earth’s crust, and the succession also of the different 
animals that had lived on those rocks, I happened to 
say that the rocks on which the hotel was built belonged 
to those of the Reptilian period, and that possibly 
strange reptiles might be sleeping in their tombs beneath 
its foundations. 

The next day the guests, fired with an interest in ge- 
ology, proposed an excursion among the rocks. After 
we had climbed over ridge after ridge of red sandstone, 
limestone, and marls of the Triassic period, we reached 
the foot of a very prominent “ hogback,” or ridge, com- 
posed of variegated marls, clays, and sandstones, when 
one of the party in advance called out that he had 
found the impression of a fossil tree-trunk on a fallen 
slab of sandstone. As such a fossil is not uncommon 
in this region, I was not surprised. On reaching the 
spot I saw that the impression on the slab was far too 
smooth to have been made by the rough bark of a fos- 
silized tree. It was more like the impression a stove- 
pipe would have made ‘on a soft bed of clay. In one 
corner were little porous, pinked fragments adhering to 
the rocks which I recognized as fossil bone. “This,” I 
said, “is no tree, but the impression of the bone of 
some prodigious monster.” 

Forthwith we clambered up the cliff to the spot whence 
the slab of rock had evidently fallen from its parent 
ledge, and there at our feet lay three huge vertebre, par- 
tially imbedded in stone, each about a foot in diameter, 
and all united to form the massive sacrum of the mon- 
ster, to which the tail is attached. Hunting amongst 
the bushes below the ledge, we found the broken ends 
of limb bones, like Hercules war-clubs, whilst other frag- 
ments could be seen still imbedded in the sandstone on 
the ledge. Wesent to the village and procured a quarry- 
man, tools, and blasting powder, and began opening 
up the rocks with wedges and powder. This resulted 
in the discovery of many other bones and some spoon- 
shaped teeth. We watched for the results of the blasts 


with great interest. Once when the smoke had cleared 
off, and an overlaying slab had been blown to pieces, 
there lay beneath it a perfect limb bone, black as ebony, 
and five feet in length. At another time the perfect 
skull of a crocodile, with teeth complete in the sockets, 
was uncovered. It was the skull of a creature which 
lived in the same swamp with the larger animal. 

Large vertebrze were quite common, especially those 
belonging to the neck and tail. These, which looked 
like “buffets” when lying on the dump, varied in size 
from fifteen inches in diameter down to three or four 
inches. Some belonged to the neck and back, and 
others to the tail. Sharp, black, scimitar-like teeth, be- 
longing to some carnivorous species, were occasionally 
found, mingled with the other remains. The largest 
bone found was a gigantic femur or thigh bone, which, 
from the enormous proportions of the butt ends, was at 
first estimated to be nine feet in length, making allow- 
ance for a portion of it missing ; but it turns out to have 
been only six feet four inches. Curious to know the 
nature of this prodigious creature, we sent off a carload 
of bones to Professor Marsh, of Yale College, a great 
authority on fossil animals. He informed us that the 
bones were those of a gigantic land-lizard or Dinosaur, 
and he declared, from the size of the bones, that it was 
far greater than any that had hitherto been discovered. 
He dubbed it forthwith the “ Atlantosaurus immanis,” 
or the huge Atlas-lizard, as a compliment to Atlas, who 
is supposed to have carried the world on his shoulders. 
This is the greatest land animal that has ever been dis- 
covered, and in all probability the greatest that ever 
walked this earth. The only bones at all comparable 
to it are those of the whale. 

The length of the animal is computed at between sixty 
and eighty feet, or possibly even more. Its height, as it 
strode along on its four stout legs, was between twenty 
and twenty-five feet. As the bones of the creature were 
not all found, or complete, the length might be estimated 
by the size and number of the vertebrze as compared with 
those of the modern crocodile. As for height, perfect 
legs were found whose length was upward of fifteen feet. 
Allowing five feet or a little more for the space between 
the top of the limb and the ridge of the back, twenty 
feet is a very moderate estimate. It would be difficult 
to compare it to any living animal. It was a gigantic 
lizard, mounted on tall, stout, elephantine legs, with a 
long, thick, powerful tail, and a longish, thick neck, ta- 
pering to a small, almost serpent-like head, far smaller 
than one would expect for so huge a monster. The 
skin may have been covered with shining scales. 

The Atlantosaurus appears to have been quiet and 
harmless in habit, and dependent mainly upon his vast 
size for protection against other more formidable kinds. 
The character of the teeth implies that he was herbivo- 
rous, and his habits may have been somewhat like those 
of the hippopotamus. As a land animal, he walked 
proudly among the forests of the Jurassic period, or 
basked and wallowed in the marshes that then surround- 
ed the young, low-lying Rocky Mountain region, and 
stretched down to the sea, where sea-serpents and many 
strange reptiles held sway in the waters, whilst reptilian- 
like bats and birds flew in the air. On land there were 





many species of these Dinosaurs, some of which we dis- 
covered later in Wyoming. Some were herbivorous and 
some Carnivorous ; some walked upon all fours, others 
hopped along on their long hind legs like kangaroos, and 
others were very bird-like in appearance and gait. 
They were of all sizes, from that of the great Atlanto- 
sauri down to lizards no larger than a cat. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘“‘ How long ago did 
these monsters live?” To this we can give no definite 
answer, further than it was very long ago—thousands, 
perhaps millions, of years ago. Some idea of their 
great age may be obtained by considering the thickness 
of rocks that lie above them. These rocks were slowly 
and gradually laid down, as sea, river, and lake are 
slowly laying down their beds of mud and sand to-day, 
to become in time solidified into shale and sandstone. 
There has lain above the tombs of these animals as 
much as ten thousand feet of rock, all of which was 
formed, of course, after they were dead and buried. 
Much of this rock is a fine shale or clay, which must 
have formed very slowly at the bottom of a deep sea. 
The rest is sandstone, which may have formed a little 
faster. Some geologists estimate the thickness of rock 
to have been formed at the rate of from one foot in one 
thousand to five thousand years. Multiply, then, your 
ten thousand feet by either one of these numerals and you 
will see how very long, even at the lowest estimate, it 
must have been since these bones were first buried in 
the mud of the ancient Jurassic marsh. ‘These bones 
were quickly covered up and sealed from the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere. In this state they were soaked 
through and’ through with water carrying minute parti- 
cles of quartz and mineral matter, and as the tissues of 
the bones decayed, they were microscopically replaced 
by this quartz matter, which in some of the larger bones 
is a beautiful agate and carnelian, and has furnished 
many a pretty brooch and pin to my friends 


The Destroyer of the Tarantula 

DoINGs OF A PLUCKY WaAspP...... CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 

Notwithstanding all the tarantula’s great courage and 
pugnacity, there is one enemy the sound of whose com- 
ing throws it into paroxysms of fear. This enemy, of 
which it has such an instinctive dread, is a large wasp 
known as the “ Tarantula-killer.” It has a bright blue 
body, nearly two inches long, and wings of a golden hue. 
As it flies here and there in the sunlight, glittering like 
a flash of fire, one moment resting on a leaf, the next on 
a granite bowlder, it keeps up an incessant buzzing, 
which is caused by the vibration of its wings. No sooner 
does the tarantula hear this than he trembles with fear, 
for well he knows the fate in store for him when once 
his mortal foe perceives his whereabouts. This it soon 
does, and hastens to the attack. At first, it is content 
with flying in circles over its intended victim. Gradu- 
ally, it approaches nearer and nearer. At last, when it 
is within a few inches, the tarantula rises upon its hind 
legs and attempts to grapple with his foe, but without 
success. Like a flash, the giant wasp is on its back. 
The deadly fangs have been avoided. The next in- 
stant a fearful sting penetrates deep into the spider’s 
body. Its struggles almost cease. A sudden paralysis 
creeps over it, and it staggers, helpless like a drunken 
man, first to one side, then to the other. These symp- 
toms, however, are only of short duration. While they 
last, the wasp, but a few inches away, awaits the result ; 
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nor does it have to wait long. A few seconds, and all 
sign of life has disappeared from the tarantula; the 
once powerful legs curl up beneath its body, and it rolls 
over dead. Then takes place one of those strange 
incidents which illustrate the perfect adaptation to cir- 
cumstances, everywhere so remarkable in the economy 
of the insect world. The wasp seizes hold of the now 
prostrate spider, and with little apparent effort drags it 
to a hole in the ground. Therein it completely buries 
it with earth, after having first deposited in its back an 
egg, which in course of time changes into a grub, and 
lives upon the carcass in which it was born. This grub 
in a short while becomes another tarantula wasp, thus 
adding one more to the ranks of the enemy of the spi- 
der race. The amount of slaughter which these large 
wasps inflict upon the tarantulas is almost incredible, 
and it is noticed that those to which the greatest de- 
struction is due are the females. It can only be real- 
ized when it is known that though the female deposits 
but one egg in each spider, she has a large number to 
get rid of, each one of which she provides with a home, 
and its grub with future sustenance at the expense of the 
life of a spider. From the powerful character of the 
tarantula wasp’s sting, it may be inferred that they are 
dangerous to human beings. But this is not so. It 
never annoys them unless teased. Without a doubt, it 
is man’s friend, not his enemy, and much would dwel- 
lers in Mexico regret its absence were it destroyed. 
The Mysterious Aweto 
Joun CHARLES LEAMPFERT....HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 

The aweto is the strangest insect in the world. It is 
found in New Zealand, the Great Britain of the southern 
seas. The aweto, as the Maoris or natives of New Zea- 
land call it, or Hipialis virescens, as naturalists term it, 
is a vegetable caterpillar of from three to four inches in 
length. So far science has not been able to say whether 
it is a vegetable or a plant, but as I have been many 
years in New Zealand and have seen hundreds of them 
as a boy and as a man, I am able to tell you as much 
about them as anybody else. It is a perfect caterpillar, 
like any other caterpillar, with one exception. 

It is always found at the foot of large myrtle-trees that 
have beautiful red flowers on their stems, and a beauti- 
ful creeping clematis as white as the snow. ‘The Maoris 
call this tree by the name of rata. The aweto buries 
itself among the roots of the rata, a few inches below 
the ground, and there lives until it is full grown, 
when it undergoes a most wonderful change. The 
spore of a vegetable fungus, termed by naturalists 
Sopheeria robertsii, fastens itself to the neck of the 
caterpillar, just between the head and the first ring, 
and then grows upwards to the height of from six to 
to eight inches. Many people assert that there is never 
more than one stem, but such is not the case, for I have 
found them with two stems, although very rarely. 

The stem, in shape, is much like the “ cat-tail,” only, 
of course, it is much smaller. The stem shoots up out 
of the ground, above where the caterpillar is living, 
about two or three inches; below the earth it grows 
into the aweto, until it fills up every possible space 
within the outer skin without changing the form of the 
insect in the slightest way whatsoever, but simply sub- 
stituting a vegetable matter for animal matter. As soon 
as this takes place both the plant and the caterpillar be- 
come dry and hard and die, but retain exactly the same 
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form as when alive. The whole has a brown color, and 
the insect appears a wooden caterpillar, with a huge 
horn standing up from the back of its neck. How the 
caterpillar manages to propagate its species no one can 
tell. Usually the caterpillar becomes a chrysalis, the 
chrysalis changes into a moth, the moth lays eggs, and 
these eggs again become caterpillars, and so on without 
stopping. Many reasons are given why the plant shoots 
up from the back of the neck of the aweto, but they 
have been found worthless upon further investigation. 
Mine is that the aweto has a slimy substance oozing out 
from its neck, which, while the aweto is boring at the 
foot of the rata tree for its only food, catches the seed 
of the fungus and holds it fast there till the latter begins 
to grow. When it has sucked all the vegetable life out 
of the aweto it must naturally die, for it finds no further 
nourishment. The aweto is often found in large numbers. 





Helping Oysters to Make Pearls 
PROFITABLE PEARL FARMING....THE CHICAGO RECORD 
Peeling pearls is a little trick which Parisian jewelers 

have reduced to a science. They will take a pearl 
which is apparently so imperfect that it is scarcely 
marketable, and with a skill bordering on the marvelous 
will peel off the outer layer and develop a lovely gem. 
A pearl is made up of layers of “nacre” and animal 
tissue. The nacre is that beautiful iridescent substance 
which gives to mother of pearl and the lining of sea- 
shells their chief beauty, and it is especially attractive in 
the pearl oyster. The layers of nacre and animal tissue 
alternate, so that the skilled jeweler can peel an ugly, 
discolored pearl and make of it quite another jewel. 
The tools employed are a sharp knife, extremely deli- 
cate files, soft leather and pearl powder. The layer of 
nacre is hard and difficult to cut, but the pearl renova- 
tor chips it off bit by bit, feeling his way with the edge 
of his knife, for the layer is too thin to be seen by the 
unaided eye. In one of the workshops of Chicago is a 
man who is specially devoted to pearls. He claims 
that a perfect pearl is the most beautiful of gems, and 
says that the time is coming when pearls will be fashion- 
able again. He exhibits with some pride a large pink 
pearl, and said that it had been artificially started. 

A pearl is the result of an oyster’s efforts to remove a 
source of irritation. Ifa grain of sand or some other 
hard substance finds its way into the shell, the oyster 
begins coating it with nacre, which gives the irritating 
intruder a smooth exterior. The oyster deposits nacre 
over the offending object as long as it remains a source 
of irritation, and the Chinese have taken advantage of 
this peculiarity of the solitary mollusk. They make little 
pellets of earth which has been dried and powdered 
with the juice of camphor-seeds, and during May and 
June plant these in the oysters. The shell is opened 
with a mother of pearl knife, care being taken not to 
injure the oyster, and the earth pills are laid under the 
oyster’s beard. The treated mollusks are then placed 
in canals and pools and left undisturbed until Novem- 
ber, when they are dredged up, opened and the nacre- 
covered pellets removed with sharp knives. The pellets 
are usually found fastened tightly to the inner surface 
of the shells. The Chinese pearl-farmer then turns 
jeweler. He drills a little hole into the pearl at the 
place where it was fastened to the shell and removes 
the dirt. The cavity is filled with yellow rosin, and the 
opening sealed with a tiny bit of mother of pearl. 
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But a Frenchman has improved on this method. He 
found that the Chinese killed many oysters by forcing 
the shell open to deposit the earth pellets. The ingeni- 
ous Frenchman bored holes in the shells of pearl 
oysters with a small drill, and then introduced through 
the opening little globules of glass. He plugged the 
holes with corks, and left the oyster alone to manufac- 
ture pearls. In six months the glass nucleus was 
covered with a pearly deposit, and the Frenchman 
reaped a beautiful harvest of pearls. He did not have 
to bore holes in the pearls to remove the centre, and his 
product brought higher prices than the pearls made by 
the Chinese. These artificial pearls have much of the 
lustre and beauty of the real gems, but are sold at a 
much lower rate by honest jewelers. Experts can color 
pearls black, pink, gray and other colors by the use of 
chemicals. For instance, a pearl put in nitrate of 
silver turns black. But pearl-raisers know a trick worth 
two of that. Certain kinds of fresh-water mussels bear 
pink pearls, and pearl oysters produce different colored 
pearls, according to the part of the oyster which is 
irritated by the foreign substance. The artificial pearl- 
producer knows this, and plants his seed accordingly. 
In Washington is an artificial pink pearl as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, and its heart is a bit of beeswax. Per- 
fectly round pearls which weigh over 25 grains each are 
scarce and command large prices, but such pearls are 
natural. Artificial pearls are usually flat on one side. 





Do Fishes Converse? 
BASIL FIELD FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

We have heard of the language of monkeys, and of 
the language of hens, and of the language of crows, 
and even of ants; but it will be a new idea to most 
people, probably, that fishes have a language of their 
own. An English fisherman, Mr. Basil Field, has been 
making some investigations which lead him to suppose 
that fishes have some way of communicating a notion of 
their experiences to other fishes. Mr. Field carried on 
his experiments in the fish ponds of Mr. Andrew, at 
Guildford, England. Those ponds are full of trout, 
which, at the time when Mr. Field first visited them, 
were so little accustomed to being troubled that when 
he threw a baited hook into the water all the trout in 
sight—a great number—rushed eagerly upon it. He 
caught one, and removing it from the hook, threw it 
back into the pond. Then he put in a freshly baited 
hook. Two or three trout only came after it. 

One of these he caught, and threw it back into the 
water. Again he resumed his fishing with a newly baited 
hook, and this time, although the pond was swarming 
with fish, it was only after a long time that he lured 
another trout to his bait. And after a little further time 
it was entirely impossible to catch a trout in this pond. 
However, by experimenting in another pond equally well 
stocked, and not throwing back any fish, Mr. Field 
found that he could catch trout as long as he chose. 
The fish did not seem to understand that the removal of 
one of their number by this strange means meant danger 
to them, but came continually to the bait. If, Mr. 
Field reasons, it is only when the captured fish, released, 
goes back and mingles with his fellows that the danger 
is learned, and then is learned instantly, it must follow 
that the released fish has some means of making the 
others understand the perils of the hook. This, what- 
ever it is, may be called a “language.” 








THE WOMEN WE MEET IN THE NEW NOVELS 





Gallia Hamesthwaite—To look at, Gallia Hames- 
thwaite was no ordinary girl, but her mind and charac- 
ter were by no means very uncommon. She was dark 
and tall and slender; if her expression had been simpler, 
she would have been extremely attractive. Her face 
might have been called beautiful, by reason of the skin, 
hair, and eyes—particularly her skin, which was, per- 
haps, perfect. But a girl of far less natural beauty 
would have been twice as attractive, both to men and 
women of average taste. Gallia’s very expression was 
one we are beginning to know, and, if the truth must be 
confessed, to resent a little. A young, healthy girl, with 
good features, good temper, good nature, and good faith 
is so delightful an object, and so welcome in the world, 
that we are selfishly annoyed when charming-looking 
girls abdicate their right to these qualities and refuse 
the pleasure and satisfaction that result from their con- 
templation. For her height, Gallia’s face and head 
were classically little, but they made the strongest im- 
pression of divergence from the ideal of girlhood. Her 
eyes were clouded with wonder about matters which 
have strained the strongest and toughest brains the 
world has ever seen. Her brows forgot to wear the 
smile-wreaths we have thought becoming to her years, 
and knitted themselves with painful intensity in contem- 
plation of some misty peak of Darien.—Menie Muriel 
Dowie, in Gallia (J. B. Lippincott & Co.). 


Eve Madeley—The picture was that of a young 
woman probably past her twentieth year. Unlike her 
neighbors in the album, she had not bedizened herself 
before sitting to be portrayed. The abundant hair was 
parted simply and smoothly from her forehead and 
tightly plaited behind ; she wore a linen collar, and, so 
far as could be judged from the portion included in the 
picture, a homely cloth gown. Her features were 
comely and intelligent, and exhibited a gentleness, 
almost a meekness of expression which was as far as 
possible from seeming affected. Whether she smiled or 
looked sad, Hilliard had striven vainly to determine. 
Her lips appeared to smile, but in so slight a degree 
that perchance it was merely an effect of natural line ; 
whereas, if the mouth were concealed, a profound 
melancholy at once ruled the visage. Yet, no; it was a 
beautiful face. Beautiful, at all events, in the sense of 
being deeply interesting, in the strength of its appeal to 
his emotions. Another man might pass it slightingly ; 
to him it spoke as no other face had spoken. It 
awakened a consciousness of profound sympathy.— 
George Gissing, in Eve’s Ransom (D. Appleton & Co.). 


Lady Delaware—At that moment Lady Delaware 
came into the room. After Warre had been introduced 
she showed her teeth in a perfectly kind manner, and 
explained that her daughter had been detained at a 
singing lesson; she would be with them in a few 
moments. The young man studied Anne Passer’s 
mother with no ordinary: interest. She looked like one 
of those trained canaries which are to be seen at 
country fairs, and which, dressed up in petticoats, give 
a pathetic imitation of human grace and dignity. Her 
expression was pensive; her figure, elegantly listless ; 
the bonnet she wore was slightly awry, and her lace 


mantle seemed slipping from her shoulders. When she 
used her small sad eyes of tearful tint it was only to fix 
them on her own hands, her own shoes, or on some 
object of her own attire. Warre felt that if—as her 
absent air implied—she had lost interest in the world 
and her fellow-creatures, it was only because she had 
found the needs of Lady Delaware so much more 
profitable a study. She had married Sir Hugh because 
he was handsome, and because she would have died of 
jealousy if any other woman had captured him; but, 
with the morality peculiar to her sex, she had given 
society to understand, and never allowed him to forget, 
that in becoming his wife she was a martyr, and that in 
gratifying her own desires she had accepted a heavenly 
mission. For twenty sinners who can bear repentance, 
there is not one just person who can support the 
knowledge of having stirred a fellow-creature to remorse. 
Lady Delaware made it the amusement of her life to 
lead her husband out of temptation, and deliver him 
from evil, and, in helping the penitent to resist his 
tastes, she found many opportunities for the indulgence 
of her own. John Oliver Hobbes, in The Gods, Some 
Mortals, and Lord Wickenham (D. Appleton & Co.). 


Valentina—Valentina, Contessa Dellatoria, was well 
worthy of the man’s admiration as she stood there 
with her dark eyes half veiled by their long lashes, in 
all the proud mature beauty of a woman of thirty who 
could command every resource of jewel and robe to 
heighten the charms with which nature had liberally 
endowed her. She was beautiful, she knew it; and 
at that moment, eager with anticipations which had 
heightened the color in her creamy cheeks and the 
lustre in her eyes, she stood ready to be amused as she 
thoroughly grasped the meaning of the man’s astonished 
gaze.—George Manville Fenn, in The Tiger Lily (The 
Cassell Pub. Co.). 


Victoria Montague—She stands drawing on her 
gloves. As she softly moulds the soft kid upon one 
fine hand, the future prima donna looks approvingly, 
even in her distraction, upon the strength, the supple- 
ness, the expressiveness of the other. She enjoys her 
hands, and making constant use of them begets innu- 
merable little satisfactions, which go to swell the serene 
complacency of her self-trust. Her dark gray eyes 
have not the soft sweetness of girlish eyes; they are, 
perhaps, too splendid, and they lack something which 
mortals look for wistfully in the eyes of their fellow- 
beings—something which, for lack of another name, 
may be called sympathy. The lines of brow and lip, 
of cheek and chin, suggest the grace of something 
antique—some Pallas or Diana in the marble. Her 
face is not flushed with the excitement of the hour; it 
is pale and calm. Her smooth, dark hair, just lifted 
back from her brow, defines a head which, for the 
very pleasure of fitness, one would like to see wreathed 
with long, graceful laurel leaves. It is a figure of 
lovely contour; noble in spite of its young slightness. 
The white silk surrounds her with a soft, hallucinating 
radiance; the great, rich roses breathe fragrance.— 
Mary Catherine Lee, in A Soulless Singer (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). 
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Aubrey Beardsley and His Work 
THE ARTIST IN His STuDIO....BosTON HERALD 

Probably no young artist who does not aim at humor 
has been so heartily and universally provocative of 
mirth as Beardsley; probably no man has been more 
generously damned by people who pride themselves on 
having ‘‘sense.” But while the public has laughed, 
Beardsley has had a smile himself, not the less merry 
because it was in his sleeve. The joke was this: They 
damned and they ridiculed him, but—they bought his pic- 
tures. Beardsley is only twenty-one years old now, so it 
was not many years ago that he began his work. ‘“ My 
family was desperately poor in a commonplace way,” 
said he. “ Our struggles were the struggles of the mil- 
lion. Vulgarly, ends would not meet, no matter how 
hard we pulled upon them.” That was misery. He was 
a singular kind of child, I fancy, not at all rough and 
ready ; inclined to be bored by other boys, and fond of 
seeking solitude and books. He is still. singular—very 
singular. But his oddities are not affectation, and if he 
is a bit conceited it is pardonable. It is something of an 
achievement for a youth of twenty-one, whose family 
“was desperately poor,” to have reached an income of 
£4,000 a year by making black marks upon white paper. 
The newspapers have had a great deal to say about 
Beardsley during the last two years. He was, so to speak, 
born in America about twelve months ago, when the first 
number of a monthly volume, bound in glaring cloth, 
burdened by The Yellow Book for name and published 
from ‘‘ The Bodley Head,” sailed over seas. Its literature 
was not extraordinary, but its illustrations (which began 
with a strange design upon the cover) were. They were 
distinctly new. Graceful curves and startling effects in 
black and white were their characteristics. ‘The people 
in them stopped just short of grotesqueness, but were 
ever graceful. Their faces were marked with a sensual- 
ity that just dodged lechery. 

Their most surprising feature was that they did not 
offend. One felt that he was being outraged in gazing 
at them, yet knew he was not. Folks were puzzled so 
they laughed. Beardsley’s pictures were such as an im- 
possible Jap might have drawn had he been impossibly 
Anglicized. The critics cursed the man who made 
them, yet were prone to insert between their excoria- 
tions clauses which annulled them. The first glance at 
the strange pictures made art rise up in insulted wrath ; 
the second proved that no cause existed for complaint, 
except that Aubrey Beardsley had done a new thing 
and done it with consistency. Over in London, where 
such matters are granted more space in the public prints 
than Parliamentary proceedings are, the course of 
events was interesting. All agreed that Beardsley was 
a criminal—that he had sinned against art. One 
claimed that his pictures were indecent. That was de- 
nied, and calm investigation proved that they were not. 
Another shouted that his blacks and whites were inartis- 
tic and unlovely. England’s greatest writer on such 
matters rose up and proved that they were fine. A 
third exclaimed against his “‘ drawing” (a technical ex- 
pression; the claim was that his figures were distorted 
and out of human semblance and proportion). Beards- 
ley himself stepped forward and demonstrated that it 








was anatomically and scientifically correct. By and by 
all these things were admitted, but still the critics 
cursed, and I do not wholly blame them. But after 
they had cursed they kept on looking at his pictures 
and kept on writing about them, for the most part, with 
a vague indignation. And, of course, the public kept 
on buying. Thus originated his road to success; the 
road which was labelled ‘“‘ Fad” and which was full of 
bowlders. Beardsley had, up to this time, been the 
most unimportant youth in London. He had no posi- 
tion, no standing, no money, no anything, except such 
education as he had gathered in a simple schooling and 
from omnivorous reading. His family, as I have said, 
was very poor. He speaks as if it was the kind of pov- 
erty which makes folk sour and resentful, During his 
youth, and while he was surrounded by his poverty, 
he had no pleasures except what he got from books. 
When he was twelve years of age he read French easily, 
and long before most bright boys have really mastered 
much of anything, he had achieved ancient French, and 
even Spanish black-letter. He drew pictures sometimes 
for fun, but looked forward to writing. Several very 
long and elaborate novels were built in a few years, 
only to be thrown into the fire because he felt certain 
that they were very, very bad. And they doubtless 
were. This sort of life was not, however, entirely prac- 
ticable in the midst of his family’s poverty. Beardsley 
had to go to work. He was fifteen when this necessity 
arose, and he accepted rebelliously. Five shillings a 
week was what the architect who employed him valued 
his services at, and the five shillings were a part of the 
poverty. It was the work in the architect’s office which 
made Beardsley think seriously of picture-making as a 
career. The fantastic forms in stone which are a part 
of architectural art pleased him. 

He forgave the T-square for the gargoyle’s sake. 
But in the mean time he was not permitted to forget 
the T-square. ‘The architect drilled accuracy into him 
mercilessly and valuably. It is doubtless that training 
to which Beardsley is indebted for his correct drawing. 
By and by his wages were increased from five shillings 
to seven shillings. The two extra shillings were un- 
expected. Beardsley argued that they would be useless 
in alleviating his poverty, and that they might be useful 
in helping him learn how to draw. So he went to an 
artist of some note and told him that he wanted to 
study with him once a week. “I can pay you two 
shillings for your trouble,” said he, quietly. The artist 
tested him and saw that there was something in him. 
He laughed at the two shillings, and offered to teach 
the boy for nothing. But Beardsley would not consent 
to that. ‘I must pay you my two shillings,” he per- 
sisted. So that arrangement was made. 

Thus Beardsley began to study art in the conven- 
tional way. He drew from casts and worked in a 
life class, and did in all things as other art students did. 
But one night after he had gone home he sat idly down 
and made a sketch. It was not meant for anything in 
particular. It has been said that it was meant for a 
Japanese prince, but it was not. ‘There was nothing 


Japanese about it, except that it was done quickly and 
boldly, and that a man in strange robes and a big 















sword was standing on a curved line. A few strokes of 
the pen had done it, and its background was broken by 
a queer blotch of dead black, which represented nothing, 
but which was of unusual and pleasing design. The 
thing was entirely accidental, but it pleased Beardsley, 
and he left it when he went to bed, so that he could see 
it as soon as he awoke in the morning. 

When morning came it still pleased him. It sur- 
prised him as much as others of his pictures have since 
surprised the public. He tried the same plan with 
other figures, and turned out many which were absurd 
but attractive. Then it was that he saw a big thing. 
Then it was that he perceived the entrance to the road 
to success—the road which is named “ Fad.” He took 
his new and strange pictures, with their attractive, 
thick-lipped faces and their daring but amazingly artis- 
tic blacks and whites, to Oscar Wilde. That erratic 
genius recognized at once that here were pictures 
more abnormal than his sentiments ; stranger than his 
most distorted notion; catchier than his most empty 
phrase; more likely to be greedily absorbed by a 
novelty-loving public than the very silliest sentence in 
his wittiest and silliest philosophy. So Wilde gave 
Aubrey Beardsley Salome to illustrate. When Salome 
was printed, with a hundred or more of Beardsley’s 
fantastic pictures, Beardsley got more notoriety out of 
it than Wilde did. He had entered on his road of 
“fad.” Everybody talked about him, cursing him. or 
laughing at him, and a few admired him, some because 
they were of the kind who really worship fads, as most 
folks pretend to, and some because they actually saw 
the almost superhuman cleverness of the whole affair, 
because they realized that Beardsley, finding that the 
Strand would not notice him if he simply wore a plain 
stovepipe hat, had found it practical to attract attention 
by sticking feathers in his tile. Everybody wore a silk 
hat, but no one else wore feathers in it. 

Then Beardsley, with the aid and abetment of one 
John Lane, another enterprising Englishman, started The 
Yellow Book. ‘They called it a book because other 
monthlies were called magazines. Beardsley’s studio is 
a queer place, but, like his pictures, it is attractive de- 
spite its queerness. He has shown in it the same knowl- 
edge of the value of black that has done so much to 
make his pictures fascinating. The walls are a dead 
yellow, while the woodwork, the book-shelves filling one 
side of the room, the wainscoating, the floor, the tables 
and a chair or two are asmooth, glossy black. What 
upholstery there is, is dull blue. Those book-shelves 
and Beardsley’s intense and intelligent familiarity with 
every one of the 2,000 volumes on them are the first 
things to convince you that this youth, who has jumped 
out of the obscurity of an architect’s’ office into the 
prominence of a public character almost, has much 
more than ability to make strange drawings in him. 
Twenty-one-year-olds who are on terms of scholarly 
familiarity with all that is best in the poetry, the drama 
and the fiction of three centuries, in three nations, are not 
commonplace. After you have talked with him for an 
hour, and have looked at the pictures hanging on the 
walls, and peeped at some which are not publicly ex- 
hibited, you begin to realize that Beardsley is a great 
deal bigger than the work he is doing now, or, at most, 
than the work he is giving to the public now. You be- 
come impressed with the theory that he recognizes the 
money value of the fad which has made his queer pic- 
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tures popular, and that he is making hay while the sun 
shines, He talks with perfect seriousness of his methods, 
and speaks as if they were the only methods in the 
world, but you cannot help but notice that smile which 
is hidden in his sleeve. 

As good a characterization of Beardsley as possible 
was written by Herbert Small. 

“Mr. Beardsley had discovered,” said Mr. Small, 
“that pre-Raphaeliteism could be made as dashing and 
impudent as the most dashing and impudent Parisian 
affiche, and remain pre-Raphaeliteism still. Add to this 
a Japanese technique and an unparalleled eye for black 
and white, and we have an approximation to Mr. 
Beardsley’s manner. Many of his women, with their 
exquisite hands and their thick lips, seem bred by 
piquancy out of a vile sensuousness; but they are 
usually human—humanity stripped bare of everything 
but good manners—and they are always art. The 
truth seems to be that Mr. Beardsley is oppressed by a 
peculiarly hideous phase of the cynicism of youth, which 
he prefers to express as it suits him instead of imitating, 
like other young men, the work of the schools. One 
may think as one chooses of Mr. Beardsley’s artistic 
morality. His decorative scheme is never at fault, 
thanks to his magnificent treatment of his blacks and 
whites, which Mr. Pennell has praised so highly, and 
thanks to his unequaled, rocking line.” In physique 
Beardsley is almost incredibly frail. His cheeks are 
white, his big eyes are hollow and blue-ringed, and the 
smooth thatch of dark red hair (which is one of the 
affectations which makes you angry) is combed down on 
his forehead, so that it exaggerates the excessive pallor 
and thinness of his features. At times you feel as if 
you could—pouf !—blow him away with a good, hard 
breath, but a moment later he says a thing so thought- 
ful and so brilliant that you give up the idea, and forget 
his bodily lightness in you admiration for his mental 
weight. 





James Dwight Dana 

THE AMERICAN MINERALOGIST....SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

In the death of Professor James Dwight Dana Amer- 
ica has lost one of her greatest scientific men. The 
celebrated mineralogist and geologist passed away after 
an illness of only a few hours at his New Haven home 
on Easter Sunday, April 14, in the eighty-third year 
of his age. He was born in Utica, February 12, 1813. 
His early education was obtained at school in his 
native place. In the autumn of 1830, he entered Yale 
College, and graduated three years later, after which he 
was appointed professor of mathematics to midshipmen 
in the United States Navy. In the two years he held 
this position he visited France, Italy, Greece, and Tur- 
key. In 1835, he returned to New Haven and became 
assistant in chemistry to Professor Silliman. He was en- 
gaged at this time in the preparation of his Treatise on 
Mineralogy, the first edition of which was published in 
1837. This work was the first of his remarkable writ- 
ings, which were to mark an epoch in the history of 
natural science. In 1836, he received the appointment 
of mineralogist and geologist to the exploring expedition 
sent by the United States to the Southern and Pacific 
Oceans. The Peacock, on which he sailed, was wrecked 
at the mouth of the Columbia River. In the three years 
and ten months which he spent on the trip he visited 
Madeira, Rio de Janeiro, Terra del Fuego, Valparaiso, 
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Callao, Tahiti, Samoa, Australia, the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Feejee group, Manila, Borneo, Singapore, Cape of 
Good Hope, St. Helena, and many other places. Be- 
sides the mineralogy and geology of the expedition, Mr. 
Dana had under his supervision the zoélogical depart- 
ment, including the crustacea and corals. The rare 
opportunity which this voyage afforded for scientific 
observation had been well improved, and for thirteen 
years after his return he was engaged principally in 
studying the material that he had collected, making 
drawings, and preparing reports for publication. From 
1842 to 1844, he lived in Washington. In the latter 
year he removed to New Haven, where he married 
Henrietta Frances, third daughter of Professor Silliman. 

In 1850, Mr. Dana was appointed Silliman professor 
of natural history and geology in Yale College, succeed- 
ing his father-in-law, but he did not enter on the active 
administration of the chair until 1856. The title of the 
professorship was changed in 1864. Mr. Dana became 
associate editor of The American Journal of Science 
and Arts, and after Professor Silliman’s death, its senior 
editor. Contemporaneously with his duties as a lecturer 
and editor, Professor Dana prepared his well known text 
books on mineralogy and geology. His System of Min- 
eralogy grew in size from 452 pages in 1837, to the 
edition of 1892, which contains 1,197 pages. The 
Manual of Mineralogy, a more elementary work, has 
also a deserved popularity. These books, with his 
Manual of Geology and Text Book of Geology, are rec- 
ognized as standards throughout the world, and are used 
as text books and works of reference wherever the 


sciences of which they treat are taught in the English 
language. His writings on the coral islands include Coral 
Reefs and Islands (1853) and a second edition of that 
book which was published in 1872, under the title of 


Origin of Coral Reefs and Islands. 
include hundreds of titles.) Many honors were paid to 
Mr. Dana. He received the degrees of Ph.D. and 
LL.D. The Geographical Society of London conferred 
on him its Wollaston medal in 1872, and in 1877, he re- 
ceived the Copley gold medal from the Royal Society 
of London. He was also a member of the chief scien- 
tific societies of America and Europe. Prof. Dana re- 
tired from active work at Yale two years ago, but has 
given private lectures and instruction at his home, and 
gave invaluable advice on the subject of geological and 
zodlogical matters in the Peabody Museum. 


His separate papers 





Massenet, the Composer, at Home 
ROBERT N, SHERARD PITTSBURG LEADER 

A life noble in its simplicity is the life led by Jules 
Massenet, the great composer. ‘To-day a wealthy man, 
he continues to live in the small, though comfortable 
apartment in the Rue du General Foy, to which, 
twenty-eight years ago, then only a professor of music, 
he brought home the charming lady who is his wife, a 
lady to whom, as he never tires of repeating, he has 
owed not only all the happiness of his life but in a great 
measure his artistic triumphs. It is an apartment on 
the fourth floor of a quiet house in a quiet street, one 
of the streets of Paris most preferred by artists. Sar- 
dou, who is one of Massenet’s oldest friends, lives a few 
doors off in this same Rue du General Foy. A delight- 
ful hour may be spent with Jules Massenet, for the man is 
kindness personified, and apart from this and from a habit 
of hospitality, which is not very common in France, his 
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conversation is invariably fascinating. His long con- 
nection with the theatres has endowed him in a remark- 
able degree with the power of mimicry, and when he 
speaks he will illustrate his story, both in tone and 
gesture. 

Massenet was born in1842. He was the twenty-first 
child of Colonel Massenet, one of the most valiant offi- 
cers of Napoleon I. “All our people were soldiers,” 
he says, ‘‘ and most of my brothers have been soldiers. 
I am the only artist of our family. My father fought 
in all the wars under Napoleon, from 1807 to 1815. 
My mother taught me to play by means of a clever and 
original system. On each of the keys of the old piano 
on which I was taught she had pasted a little piece of 
paper on which was written the name of the note, and 
above this was a sketch of its position on the register. 
In this way I learned my notes very quickly. I worked 
hard for my age, practicing four hours a day, but at that 
time piano-playing was not my ideal. Not that it tired 
me, but what I wanted was to conduct orchestras. I 
had never visited a theatre, but the idea of the theatre 
always haunted me. I was actuated with a desire to 
command, and used to place newspapers all over my 
room, literally covering the floor with them, to represent 
an orchestra of musicians, and over this orchestra I 
would preside, beating time for hours together.” 

He worked with such successthat at the age of nine he 
was admitted to the higher piano class in the Conserva- 
toire. The family now moved to the Faubourg Mont- 
martre so as to be near the Conservatoire, and remained 
here for three years, during which time Jules made good 
progress, winning many prizes. But when he was thirteen 
years old his father’s health gave way, and the family 
was forced to leave Paris, going to live in the south of 
France, near Chamberry in Savoy. “Here I worked 
very hard, indeed, both alone and with the help of my 
mother. Yes, I worked enormously. But I was anx- 
ious to return to Paris and the Conservatoire, and when I 
was seventeen years of age, I spoke out my mind and said 
that I could not continue the life I was leading; that I 
must return to Paris. ‘ Well, then, go,’ said my dear 
parents. ‘Go, if you must go, and earn your living.’ 
Then they gave me a little money and saw me into the 
stage-coach and blessed me on my way.” 

Massenet only remained two years in Rome instead 
of five. “ Liszt was living in Rome at that time,” said 
Massenet. ‘‘ It was just before he took orders. I used 
to go and see him, and one day he wrote to ask me if I 
would undertake to go and play in the evening at a 
house where there was a young lady who was greatly 
interested in music. I went, and continued my visits. 
Liszt used to come too, and we played together, and 
sometimes Sgambati, one of Liszt’s pupils, who has 
recently been elected a member of the Academy, and 
whom I consider the greatest musician in Italy, would 
also come. Liszt impressed me at that time as a won- 
derful man. I used to sit and watch him for hours to- 
gether, and from memory he would play whole works of 
Beethoven and of Bach, who were his favorite com- 
posers. Whilst he was playing he would munch a cigar, 
which was never lighted, and by the time he left the 
piano, the whole cigar would be eaten up. I cannot 
say what influence Liszt had upon my music. I can 
say that he had a decided influence on Wagner, and I 


‘am sure that if Wagner had never known Liszt he would 


never have written Parsifal.” 











The reason why Massenet left Villa Medicis and re- 
turned to Paris, in 1866, is a romantic one. He had 
lost his heart to the young lady to whom he and Liszt and 
Sgambati used to play, and when her parents returned to 
Paris, Massenet followed them as her affianced husband. 
By favor of the French Government, he was allowed 
to keep his scholarship, though not living in Rome, and 
this at that time formed the whole of his income. Yet, 
in 1868, he married, and it was to the apartment which 
he now occupies he brought home his beautiful and 
accomplished wife. ‘To add to my income,” he says, 
“I gave piano lessons, but all the while I worked hard 
at composition, and during the four years which pre- 
ceded the war I wrote my sacred drama, Marie Made- 
leine. The war interrupted my work, and whilst it 
lasted I did not touch my pen. I engaged as a soldier 
in the Mobiles, in one of the battalions de marche, and 
one of my comrades was Victorien Sardou, who was a 
most ardent patriot, full of fire. Before the war Marie 
Madeleine had been written. Doubtless it proceeded 
from the influence that Rome had exercised upon me, 
but I also attribute it a great deal to the influence of 
Renan’s Life of Jesus, a book which impressed me 
greatly. I knew Renan well and liked him, and regretted 
his death. We often met in society, and I was present 
at more than one scene which became famous for his 
ready repartee. One night at dinner at a house, fine 
talking was indulged in, and the lady of the house saw 
that Renan was about to speak, and interrupted him, 
saying: ‘It is M. Dumas’ turn to speak now.’ When 
later on she remarked, ‘ Now you may say what you 
wanted to say, M. Renan,’ he answered very quietly, 
‘Oh, I only wanted to ask for another helping of French 
beans.’ I also remember that one night in my presence 
a very pretentious lady asked him: ‘ Monsieur Renan, 
what do you think about Shakespeare?’ ‘ Oh, do you 
want to find a wife for him ?’ asked Renan. 

“ My real career began after the war, and thence- 
forward had no interruption. My life advanced with a 
dizzy rapidity. In 1872, Marie Madeleine was produced. 
It was followed in 1874 by Les Brinnyes, for which Le- 
conte de Lisle wrote the words, and in 1875 by Eve, a 
poetical mystery in three parts, extremely philosophical 
in idea. In 1876, a one-act operette called Gran Trante 
was produced at the Opera Comique.” It was not, how- 
ever, tillin 1877, that Massenet scored his first success, 
atriumph which ranked him at once amongst the 
greatest of living composers for the stage. ‘ One day 
in 1876,” he says, “I was walking on the boulevards, 
when I met Halanzier, who at that time was the direc- 
tor of the Opera. ‘I have heard your Marie Madeleine 
and your Eve,’ he said to me. ‘As you can write like 
that, why don’t you write an opera?’ ‘ But I have 
written an opera,’ I said. ‘I have a complete opera in 
my drawer at home.’ ‘ You must let me hear it,’ he said. 
I was dumfounded, but at last managed to stammer 
out, ‘What! I? 1? Myopera? HowcanI waste your 
time like that?’ ‘I tell you I wantto hear your opera. 
Bring it to my house to-morrow.’ Well, next day, it 
was July 9, 1876, I went to Halanzier’s house on the 
Place Vendome, together with Louis Gailbet, who had 
written the libretto, and found Halanzier waiting for 
me, and the piano ready. So I sat down and played 
and sang the first act right through. Then I stopped, 
waiting to hear what he would say. ‘ But that isn’t 
all,’ he cried. So I played and sang the second act, and 
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then the third, and so on till it was finished. Halanzier 
had never said a word. I thought that his silence meant 
disapproval, and exhausted with fatigue I picked up my 
music and was about to go away when Halanzier said: 
‘You must leave me your opera.’ I could hardly be- 
lieve my ears. ‘What,’ I cried, ‘you mean to say 
that?’ ‘There’s your contract,’ said the director, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“ That opera was my Le Roi de Lahore. It was 
produced at the opera in the following year, with con- 
siderable success. My next premiére was one of the 
painful experiences of a very happy life. That was in 
the first performance in 1880, at the opera of my one- 
act La Viérge. It was given at one of the opera con- 
certs, at which I myself conducted the orchestra, It 
was a great failure, and was hooted. The second per- 
formance was, however, a great triumph. That evening 
was one of the happiest evenings of my life. Vaucor- 
beil wanted me to give a third performance, but I re- 
fused, and said that I preferred to rest on my laurels. 
Krauss was admirable in her part.” La Viérge has 
since been frequently produced, and always with suc- 
cess. The Last Sleep of the Virgin, a morceau taken 
from this piece, is very popular in America and fre- 
quently figures on the programmes of the Thomas con- 
certs. 

Speaking of his method of working, Massenet says: 
“ TI work very strangely. To begin with, I never touch 
a piano. The piano in this room is for friends, and a 
very bad piano it is. I sometimes spend two years 
thinking out an opera, and during that time I do not 
write down a single note. I carry it all in my head, 
and I compose at all times, even when speaking or 
when dining, at the theatre, in a carriage, in the train, 
everywhere. But my best work is done whilst I am 
walking up and down my bedroom, which is my favorite 
study. ‘Then, when the opera is all ready in my head, 
I rush off to the country, and there I do write. I write 
from twelve to fifteen hours a day, straight off, without 
corrections of any kind, for you see I am writing under 
dictation from myself. People who see my manuscript 
often say that it must be the third or fourth copy, and > 
when I tell them that it is the original and only manu- 
script, they say that I must have extraordinary facility. 
They do not reflect that I have been working at it, in 
my head, for years previous to the actual writing down. 
My memory rarely betrays me. I carry the whole score 
in my head, but at times I feel a sort of cooling off and 
a feeling of anxiety takes hold of me as I ask myself 
whether I have not lost my way. But it is soon dis- 
pelled, and on I go. I hardly budge from my table, 
and my dear wife is literally forced to drag me out to 
take the two hours daily exercise which she considers 
necessary for my health. If anything important in the 
way of news occurs whilst I am writing my scores, I 
always note it down at the bottom of the page on 
which I am writing. Thus, on the first page of the 
manuscript of my opera Werther, you will find written 
in a corner, ‘ The Opera Comique was burned to-day. 
Mignon was being played.’ You will remember that 
Werther was being written for the Opera Comique. I 
am now working at Griselidis, on the libretto of Armand 
Silvestre. I have been working at it whilst we have 
been talking. If you will follow me I will show you 
where I have worked at it for the most part,” as he led 
me into his workroom, so often described. 
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FIGHTING THE PIRATES: THE BATTLE OF PWLLWEN 


By Owen RHOSCOMYL 





A selected reading from The Jewel of Ynys Galon. By Owen 
Rhoscomyl. Longmans, Green & Co. The Jewel of Ynys Ga- 
lon, says the London Speaker, is a story of treasure-hunting, 
piracy, and adventure of a type which has long since established 
its place in the affections of the reading world. But it must be 
said of this particular story that it has qualities which are calcu- 
lated to commend it in an altogether exceptional way to popular 
sympathy. It has the charm of novelty, and of that kind of nov- 
elty which appeals particularly to the imagination of the young. 
The island which pirates ravage and strange demons haunt, and 
in which a vast lost treasure is concealed, is not situate in the 
‘distant waters of the Western main, remote from the every-day 
life of our race. It is simply an islet on the coast of Wales, and 
the whole scene of the story is laid in districts that lie well within 
the range of one’s every-day existence. But the adventures are 
not the less adventurous for this reason, nor are the pirates less 
bloodthirsty or the treasure less splendid. On the contrary, we 
doubt if any more exciting book has ever been penned about the 
-buccaneers of the tropic seas or the beach combers of the Pacific. 


Looking out of window that night,I noted afresh the 
peculiarity of the village. You must know that the little 
stream coming from the westward, is met upon its pass- 
ing under the bridge by another from the eastward, and 
together they eddy along a deep pool in a right line 
toward the sea, where a ridge of shingle cuts them off 
and only allows them to trickle out by small and devi- 
ous rills to the ocean. The white sands in the pool give 
it its name, and its gentle depths from generation to 
generation beguiled the village children into that skill 
of swimming for which they were famous. All the 
cottages faced this pool, with their backs to the street, 
which ran in a parallel line from the bridge down to the 
beach. Therefore this side of the street had nothing 
but the Black Lion and its outbuildings, barring one 
great barn at the tail of the bridge above. Each cot- 
tage was built separate from its neighbor, having two 
rooms with a door and two windows facing the pool ; 
being small copies of the houses of Treforgan. 

Since the destruction of that town a tiny loophole, 
scantly twelve inches in breadth, had been pierce ind 
the rear wall of each habitation, looking into the street 
behind, so that for all the world you could think of 
nothing but the gun ports of a man-of-war as you 
glanced along the line. At the same time there had 
been built a row of four cottages at right angles be- 
twixt the pool and the street, having their loopholed 
backs to the sea, and thus blocking up that end of the 
village. If only they could have been persuaded to 
wall up the gaps betwixt the cottage corners along the 
street, the place would have been impregnable to any 
dash of pirates. 

One small glimmer of light shone from the loophole 
of the cottage opposite, that of Dick Shom, and I fell 
a-wondering how long a time it would be before that 
light would be extinguished forever, and the villagers 
gone to people once more the ruined town of their 
ancestors, making it again a nest of sea-rovers. 

The closing of the porthole roused me from my 
pondering, and I turned again to the bedside, where, 
after repeating the prayer I was wont to use at that 
hour, I doffed my coat and stretched along on top of 
the quilt, falling sound asleep in a moment. 

In those days my sleep was usually so sound as to be 
dreamless, but this night was an exception. Once again 


I was going through the scene with Polwithy. First, 
I heard the two pistol shots, and finally the bang of my 
own musket over the edge of the cliff. So vivid was 
the report of this last that I awoke with a start and 
sprang to the floor to listen. 

It was no dream cheating my ears; the whole place 
was alive with the din of fighting, shouts, groans, oaths 
and curses, clash of steel and crash of fire-arms. Sud- 
denly, a sheet of blood-red light flared into the room, 
and leaping to the window I flung it open to gaze on 
the pandemonium below. Even as I did so I heard the 
bang of Will Barry’s musket from the next window, and 
in the glare of the burning thatches I saw a tall villain 
spin round in the street, ere he pitched full length in the 
roadway, dead! : 

“What is it, Will? ” I shouted. 

‘“‘ Pirates !”” came the laconic answer, and I heard the 
ring of the ramrod as he thudded home a charge. 

No need for the answer : the scene itself made mani- 
fest the cause of the uproar. Betwixt us and the beach 
a full hundred of murderous-looking ruffians were surg- 
ing along, busy with their hellish attempts at fulfilling 
Dew’s threat of cutting every throat in Pwllwen. Buta 
dear boast they found that was, for every cottage wasa 
castle, with pistol or musket to blaze from its porthole 


‘windows, and a cutlass, half-pike, or axe to deal swift 


death to the first who should cross the threshold of a 
bursted door. So fierce a reception had they met that 
they had fallen to another method, thrusting torches 
into the thatch eaves so as to smoke the defenders out 
or roast them to death in their own homes. 

All this I took in at a glance, so vividly was it set 
forth, and in the same glance saw that half a dozen of 
the pirates were rushing toward the Black Lion, carrying 
torches of burning straw. No time to lose! quick as a 
flash I snatched my musket from the table and fired 
full at the body of the foremost ruffian. Instant with 
the puli he fell, and, as if that had been a signal to fire, 
from the other windows of the house rang out a volley 
which tumbled four of the rest into the dust, for Tom 
Ostler and Jenkin Potman were both old poachers. 

The main body of the pirates had noted: the destruc- 
tion of their advanced party, and now they whipped up 
their muskets and fired a straggling volley at the house. 
I heard a sharp cry from the window immediately be- 
neath me, and, looking down, saw the body of poor 
old Pryce Aubrey fall headlong out of it and settle in a 
quivering heap on the cobblestones in front. The sight 
of that bleeding form, the gray hair streaked with crim- 
son, that, which an hour ago, had been so kind and true 
a friend to me, filled me with a fury which even the 
burning thatches had not roused, and I could scarcely 
see to ring home the ramrod for the tears that rushed to 
my eyes. Yet, I laughed too; the tears were more of 
rage than sorrow. I heard the rush of feet outside ; the 
pirates were coming on afresh. Ready again, I poured 
in my fire, but though I dropped my man, I saw him rise 
to his knee and whip up his musket to answer me. Yet 
I, mad and burning for revenge, noted with grim satis- 
faction that, though the other four defenders each 
brought down his man, the remainder of their comrades 
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never faltered. Then the fury drove me to a thing as 
reckless as well could be. Dropping my gun, I seized 
the sword and pistols from the bed and venting a yell 
worthy of the devil I was become, put my foot upon 
the window-sill and leaped right out in front of the 
charging horde which surged up to the door. 

Blindly I rushed at the nearest, a broad, black villain 
as ever went to hell, and, before he could shape to raise 
a guard, I smote him at the line of neck and shoulder 
and clove him a handbreadth down. As he fell the 
whole band turned to overwhelm me, and so throng 
they came that they had not space to swing their cut- 
lasses, and neither could they point a pistol for the jost- 
ling. Well was it for me then, that Will Barry had 
loaded the brass blunderbuss with grape, and that his 
aim was so true as he fired into the mass of heads be- 
low. Down went the stricken ones as when a rock 
crashes into sapling pines, and while I raised a pistol 
and fired into them, I heard those of Will and the rest 
cracking loose also. ‘Then a dark mass from above 
leaped down, and my foster brother, the red light from 
the burning roof-trees gleaming on his pale face, and 
the lightning of battle flashing from his dark eyes, rushed 
past me with clubbed blunderbuss and fell upon the 
cursing crew. 

With that the fierce joy of battle flared up in me, 
burning away all thoughts and feelings save the one 
overmastering desire for slaughter, and, with a kind of 
sob of ecstasy, I dashed in after my Paladin. I felt 
rather than knew that Evan Landlord and his two men 
had joined us, and I shouted again as I leaped like a 
wolf upon a giant negro and ran him through the throat 
till the hilt swished into the bubbling blood that let his 
life out into the night. Instant and by instinct I saw 
one on the left thrust at me with a cutlass, and, while I 
parried with the empty pistol, another rushed in and 
seized me. I laughed in derision at him who would 
close with a wrestler, and dropping the sword, I set a 
lock on him and threw him. 

But he could not fall to the ground at first for the 
press, till, as he hung half-way, the villain next him 
drew back to smite at me, and he went clutching down, 
while the hurly closed over him again and hid him from 
sight, to be found next morning a shapeless mass of 
blood and broken bones. 

As he disappeared it seemed that half a dozen 
brawny hands seized me and began to drag me under 
the circling blades. But just as I was expecting sudden 
death, I heard a roar of dry rage and past me gleamed 
a weapon crimson from blood that dropped from it as 
it swung. It was the brass butt of the blunderbuss in 
Will Barry’s hands, and, as it fell upon the nearest skull, 
smashed it to pulp. 

A gout of blood struck me in the mouth, and ere I 
could spit it away another blow had dropped another 
villain. Rousing myself I rose just in time to catch the 
broadaxe as it fell from the grasp of Evan Landlord, 
where he went down beside me, his jugular vein torn 
wide from a musket-ball at arm’s-length range. I saw 
the musketeer, and even as his jaws wagged out an oath 
of self-credit, I brought the broadaxe clearly down 
upon his crown. 

Through skull and face together the mighty edge 
hewed in, cutting in twain the foul tongue and cleaving 
asunder the wagging jaws, and he went down in bloody 
token of the good axe’s weight, while I swung on to 
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join. my foster brother, where he fought like the soul of 
battle incarnate. _ But as my leap from the window had 
brought the whole pirate crew upon us, so it had 
slacked the pressure upon the cottages, and their in- 
mates took advantage of the shifting of the hurly to 
escape, such of them as could. 

But, for two families, this was all too late, and they 
lay still while the flesh upon their bones hissed and 
spluttered as the blaze enveloped them, while they died 
as the damned in perdition live—by the flame. 

Jenkin Potman was already gone under, and now 
Tom Ostler went down, shot in half a dozen places, and 
gaping from as many gashes of the steel, and we two 
were left alone with our backs to the house-front and 
our faces to our friends in the street. Now, too, they 
seemed to see where their mistake had lain, and began 
to open out and prepare to shoot us down. 

Dick Shon! Dick Shon! Ah! God be thanked for 
Dick Shon. Just now, when death seemed reaching 
for us, I heard his voice cheering from the other side of 
the mob at our assailants, who turned with one accord 
to look behind them where a score of stubborn and 
vengeful men had fallen on their rear. Quick as they 
turned Will Barry leaped at them and I followed. The 
sweep of his weapon was like the very garner-stroke of 
Death itself, while the broadaxe in my hands shoved 
asunder man and musket both, though I no longer 
laughed or shouted at the deed. In the centre of the 
street we met the band of Dick Shon, pikes and cut- 
lasses, with Owen Vawr, the smith, swinging the shear of 
a plow that laid a swath before him, wide as the tallest 
reaper ever made in ripest corn. Only ten of them 
were standing, but we cheered to see them, and set up 
a fierce shout of defiance as we plunged afresh into the 
press of foes. Yet if we were brave our enemies were 
stubborn, and now they gauged our numbers, and, 
taking fresh heart, charged us again with new hardi- 
heod, cursing us the while and yelling threats of ven- 
geance. Step by step they bore us back, in spite of the 
terrible club that held Death in its reach, and in spite 
of the plowshare that swept into eternity whatever it 
smote. We had been twelve, we were now seven. The 
smith was down; Dick Shon went down; and there 
seemed nothing for it but selling our lives dearly. 

Then from the bridge behind rung out a shout that 
brought up memories of a hundred fields. “ Dolgoch! 
Dolgoch!” and I heard the rush of my father and his 
men. “ Dolgoch! Dolgoch!” We took up that old bat- 
tle shout like new life to us, and in another instant my 
father dashed through us, followed by a wedge of men, 
with Huw Trooper of them all to keep close to his 
elbow, and pick off any foe who might be too pressing. 

Back, backward then we bore the lately exulting 
villains, and over the cracking of pistols and din of 
musketry rose the fierce yell of “* Dolgoch! Dolgoch! ” 
—death knell of the starkest scoundrels in their band. 

But just when I thought all was won came the 
fiercest peril of the night. From over the bridge, even 
by the path of our succor, came a new rush, and I 
glanced over my shoulder in time to see Hopkyn 
Gam go under before the onslaught of a new body of 
pirates, led by Dew in person. My shout of warn- 
ing came too late for Will Barry, and as I turned I 
stumbled wearily over the corpse at my feet, just in 
time to escape the bullet of Dew, who, never pausing, 
rushed on to cut down my foster brother. 











FIGHTING THE PIRATES: THE BATTLE OF PWLLWEN 


He, sore pressed in front, turned too late to do more 
than avoid the cut by stooping, and ere he could lift 
again to swing his weapon, the empty pistol-barrel of 
the other fell with crushing force upon his head, stretch- 
ing him senseless upon the bloody heap at his knee. 
Then once more I heard a new shout; a new band 
appeared, and Morris Las charged in with the lugger’s 
crew, and scattered the weakened pirates like chaff. 

It was the old doctor who dragged me out from 
under the tangle of dead, and asked me earnestly where 
I was wounded ; and it was the parson whose anxiety, 
as he bent over me, failed to see how needless was the 
lantern in his hand in the midst of that woeful light 
hemming in the street. 

Battered and breathless as I was, I staggered up- 
right. “ Nay, doctor, winded, not wounded,” but the 
weary jest came nigh to choking me as I thought of 
my foster brother. Kneeling beside him I lifted his 
head, not more bloody than his hands and clothing, 
and begged the doctor to look at him. 

“ Ah, poor Will!” I heard him say, and at that trib- 
ute of pity I believed my Paladin was dead, and stood 
upright again without waiting to hear more. My feet 
and hands seemed heavy as lead as I lurched away in 
the track of the brawling fight; the dull hate gnawing 
in my heart impelling me on, and my brain too sodden 
to even prompt me to pick up a weapon. 

Upon the beach the pirates had been forced to turn 
to bay in order to gain time for the foremost to launch 
their boats, which the receding tide had left stranded. 
In the midst of the press I saw my father, attended by 
Huw Trooper, cutting and thrusting with a cool pre- 
cision that afterwards astonished me when I came to 
think it over. I had always looked to see him fight in 
hot and headlong fury, but I recognized now that this 
was a far more deadly fashion of swording. 

I felt a ferocious joy in watching each telling thrust, 
and smiled in unholy admiration when, with his left 
hand, he coolly set the ruffle of his shirt bosom anew 
where it had become awry. Then I caught a glimpse 


of a face I remembered, and pushing forward to my. 


father’s elbow, I cried in his ear: 

“ Dew! Dew! He killed Will Barry! Yonder, sir.” 

For an instant the news stung him out of his calm, 
“ Diaoul!” Then he smiled grimly as he pistolled the 
pirate in front, to gain time for a proper resumption of 
his guard and worship. But now one of the boats was 
afloat. Instantly as many of the villains as could leaped 
into her and pushed off, leaving the last half dozen to 
perish on the shingle in a vain attempt at defense. 

“To the boats, lads! After them and lay their ship 
aboard,” yelled old Morris, pointing to where, not three 
cables’ lengths away, the weird outlines of a ship hove 
to, glowed ghostly with the reflection of the dying con- 
flagration behind us. So quickly was the order obeyed 
that Las himself had scarcely time to leap aboard ere 
the long boat had pushed off and was pulling with 
mighty sweeps to reach the ship. I had tumbled in the 
instant the cry was given, and now, as we tore on, I 
fixed a hungry gaze on the vessel which, as I thought, 
held the man I longed to see slain. To our surprise, 
however, there was no attempt to repel us as we swarmed 
over the rail, and all on the deck was one fantastic fig- 
ure, standing beside the helm, with a hideous face shin- 
ing like a gnome’s in the gleam of the binnacle light. 
Into the empty fo’c’sle rushed half our party, while Las 


and the rest dashed aft for the steersman. As we came 
into the rays of a single lantern hung in the after-stays, 
the figure before us set up a shrill cry of astonishment 
and, loosing his grasp, dived down the companion to the 
cabin below. 

It was Rwst Clanna, who, being fleetest, was the first 
to reach the stair and dive afterthe gnome. Old Morris, 
following hard after, had barely got half-way down ere, 
with an oath of fiercest wrath, he tore back to the deck, 
followed close by what seemed a moving pillar of fire, 
whence emanated appalling shrieks of aguny. Sharp as 
it reached the top old Morris seized it by the middle and 
tossed it overboard, immediately after collaring the near- 
est man and shouting in his ear, “ That is Clanna! over 
with you and take him to the boat. Lively, now!” 
Quick was the word as the rescuer went over, and at 
once we heard him sing out, “ Easy, all; Rwst, I’ll take 
you round to the boat.” 

Meanwhile, the rest of us hesitated at this mysterious 
danger. I was trying to push through, but old Las 
pulled me back. ‘* That devil thing smashed one lamp 
over Clanna’s head and slung the other through a port 
in the bulkhead—that’s the way to the powder maga- 
zine. Give me a gun, somebody.” 

Seizing a proffered musket, he stole warily down 
again, I close at his heels, nearly choking, for the 
smoke was beginning to rise thickly. As we reached 
the lower steps we could just discern the grotesque 
figure of the pirate crouched in the far corner of the 
cabin as if ready to spring. He held a pistol in each 
hand, but as he stretched them to shoot, ared tongue of 
flame caught the pans, and the bullets splintered harm- 
lessly above us. With a shrill jabbering, he flung the 
empty weapons at us, and then drawing a long knife 
and stooping his bald pinnacle of a skull before him, he 
made a fierce rush at us through smoke and flame and 
all. Steady stood old Las, with the musket at his hip, 
until that hideous head was almost touching the muzzle. 
Then, with the report, as he pulled the trigger, the head 
disappeared, while the body fell along with a grisly fur- 
row opening the whole length of its back. 

“ Back to the boats again!” shouted our leader. 
“ The fire will be into the magazine in a minute.” 

Up we went, pell-mell, yelling the warning to those 
in the fo’c’sle as we scrambled over and went into the 
boat. The instant we were all aboard we shoved off, 
pulling with might and main, to get well clear of the 
burning ship, whose masts and rigging had now caught. 
Higher and higher lifted the flames, flickering first in 
coltish glee up the surface of each sail, and twinkling 
up stay and shroud until they gathered strength and. 
volume, and the ship was one roaring mass of fire. 

“ Pull, lads! pull!” shouted old Morris in new en- 
ergy. ‘* Get to the beach or she will blow us out of the 
water when she goes.” No need to repeat that order ; 
the danger was plain to every man, and the rowers bent 
to it till I thought they would drive the bow under. 
Hardly had we grated her upon the shingle and scram- 
bled out and away, ere the whole world seemed to 
resound with a mighty crash, and the red flame of the 
ship became a lurid flash, in which we saw fragments 
flying in every direction. Then followed total extinc- 
tion, and all the sea was dark again, save where, at 
scattered intervals, flickered a rail or a timber still feebly 
burning, and ere the echoes ceased to roll along the hills. 
the catastrophe was over—the “ Wauhoo” was. gone. 








PARTHIAN SHOTS: QUICK WIT IN RESPONSES* 
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De Stael Caustic—Lalande was once seated at a 
dinner between Madame de Stael and Madame Reca- 
mier when he remarked upon his own luckiness in being 
placed “between wit and beauty,” to which Madame 
de Stael replied: “ And without possessing either. 


The Freethinker’s Crucifix—A Portuguese artificer, 
who was suspected of freethinking, was at the point of 
death. A Jesuit who came to confess him, holding a 
crucifix before his eyes, said: “‘ Behold the God whom 
you have so much offended. Do you recollect Him 
now?” “Alas! yes, father,” replied the dying man; 
“it was I who made him.” 


Boring the Dying—Colordon, when on his death- 
bed, was visited by his friend Berthe, who requested his 
opinion of his comedy of The Selfish Man, which he in- 
sisted on reading to him. “ You may add an excellent 
trait of the character of your hero,” replied Colordon: 
“¢ Say that he obliged an old friend, on the eve of death, 
to hear him read a five-act comedy.” 


Cutting the Bishop—The witty Duke of Wharyon 
having introduced a Scripture story into one of his 
speeches in the House of Lords, was asked by a right 
reverend prelate when he should have done preaching. 
‘**When I am made a Bishop, my Lord,” was the reply. 


Folly in Titles—Soon after Lord Sydney’s elevation 
to the peerage he happened io observe in company that 
authors were often very ridiculous in the titles they 
gave. ‘ That,” said a gentleman present, “is an error 
from which even kings appear not to be exempt.” 


The King’s Gait—After the battle of the Boyne, the 
defeated king made with all speed for Dublin Castle. 
As Lady Tyrconnel advanced to meet him, he said to 
her, “ Your countrymen, Madam, can run very quick ;” 
to which she replied, “ Your Majesty excels them in 
this as in everything else, for you have won the race.” 


Richelieu’s Picture—Upon Fénélon telling Richelieu 
that he had seen the portrait of his eminence at the pal- 
ace, the Cardinal sneeringly asked, “ Did you ask it 
for a subscription for some poor friend of yours?” 
“No; the picture was too much like you.” 


How to See Nothing.—An Irish car-driver was called 
upon to settle a wager which turned upon his ability to 
answer any question that was put to him without stop- 
ping to think. The circumstances having been ex- 
plained to the man, he said, “ Be after askin’ me the 
question, your ’onner.” ‘ Well, now, Pat, tell me what’s 
nothing?” “ Arrah now, shut your eyes and ye’ll see 
it immediately,” was the instant and brilliant answer. 


Rubbing in Bannockburn—At a dinner of the Urban 
club, some years ago, some young Scotchmen, who 
have since made their mark in literature, were present, 
and, according to custom, were toasted as visitors. The 
Chairman, with questionable taste, in proposing the 
toast, took occasion to twit the visitors to the effect that 
Scotchmen, although so proud of their country, were 
glad enough to get out of it, and were in no hurry to 
return. In responding, one of the visitors quietly 
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remarked that Scotchmen went not alone in the char- 
acteristic referred to,—he knew of a number of English- 
men who went to Scotland and never came back again; 
they went to a place called Bannockburn. 


Representing the King.—Bassompierre, French am- 
bassador to Spain, was telling Henry IV. how he 
entered Madrid. “I was mounted on the very smallest 
mule in the world,” said the ambassador. “ Ah!” said 
the king. ‘ What an amusing sight, to see the biggest 
ass mounted on the smallest mule.” “I was your 
majesty’s representative,” was the rejoiner. 

A Question of Priority—It is astonishing upon what 
a little men will pride themselves when they have but 
little upon which to base their pride. ‘ Are you aware, 
sir,” said an irate nobleman in Yorkshire to a farmer 
whom he thought wanting in proper respect, ‘‘ Are you 
aware, sir, that my ancestors came over with the Con- 
queror?” ‘“ And if they did,” replied the farmer, “I 
reckon they found mine here when they comed.” 

Pisa-like Failings — Sir Robert Peel, speaking of 
Lord Eldon, remarked, that “ Even his failings lean’d 
to virtue’s side;” upon which a gentleman observed 
his Lordship’s failings resembled the leaning tower of 
Pisa, which despite long inclination, had never gene over. 

The Cost of a Badge—A British soldier, who wore 
a Waterloo medal, was accosted by a French grenadier 
wearing on his breast the badge of the Legion of 
Honor, which is of much superior intrinsic value. 
Looking at the Waterloo soldier, the Frenchman ob- 
served with a sneer, that his medal did not cost his 
government more than a few sous. “ No,” replied the 
Englishman, “ but it cost your country a apoleon.” 


On Dumas—A youth to fortune and to fame un- 
known sent Dumas the manuscript of a new play, ask- 
ing the great dramatist to become his collaborateur. 
Dumas was for a moment petrified, then he seized his 
pen, and replied: “‘ How dare you, sir, propose to yoke 
together a horse and an ass?” The author, by return 
of post, wrote: ‘‘ How dare you, sir, call me a horse?” 
Dumas, by next mail, “Send me your play, my friend!” 

No Monopoly for Fools—The Duke de Duras ob- 
serving Descartes seated one day at a luxurious table, 
cried out: “ What! do philosophers indulge in dain- 
ties?” “Why not?” exclaimed Descartes. ‘“ Do 
you think Nature produced all her good things for fools?” 


Appeal to Experience—A late professor was one day 
walking near Aberdeen, when he met a well-known 
“natural.” ‘ Pray,” said the professor, “ how long can 
a man live without brains?” “I dinna ken,” said 
Jemmy, scratching his head; “ how auld are ye?” 


Complimenting the Marines—William IV. once ex- 
tricated himself from a difficulty after a bad break. 
“Take away that marine,” said His Majesty to a 
waiter, pointing to an empty bottle which stood upon 
the table. ‘“ ‘That marine!” said a colonel of the Ma- 
rines, who was present. “ Does Your Majesty com- 
pare an empty bottle to a marine?” “ Yes,” replied 
the King, pulling himself together, “ I mean to say it 
has done its duty once and is ready to do it again.” 
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Decorations of Human Bones 
A BOHEMIAN RELIC....SUNDAY PosT-DIsPATCH 

The first monastery of the Cistercian Order in Bo- 
hemia is that of Sedlec, which was founded by Miro- 
slaw in 1142. It was celebrated throughout the world. 
The discovery of silver mines by the monks of the order 
led to the founding of Kuttenberg, the famous mining 
city, and years of prosperity for the holy friars followed. 
The little church which had first been erected was soon 
replaced with an immense structure, the Church of St. 
Mary. Not far from it stood a church which was 
visited by the general public, and which became a 
famous place for pilgrimages. Its attractiveness as 
such was much enhanced by the fact that one of the 
abbots of the order had earth brought from Mount 
Golgotha, with which he besprinkled the burial ground 
which adjoined the church. At the time All Saints’ 
Chapel was built, the belief had spread among the pious 
people of that section that the bodies of the just who 
were buried in this doubly consecrated ground, that 
would not tolerate the presence of sinners, were stripped 
of their flesh within twenty-four hours after burial, so 
that nothing remained but the blanched bones. Every- 
body strove to be buried in this sacred earth, and bounti- 
ful donations were showered upon the chapel. 

Through the religious wars of the sixteenth century 
and the mismanagement of dishonest abbots the con- 
vent lost many of its treasures. One of the abbots at 
last defaulted and escaped to France with all the ready 
money in the treasury. No other abbot was chosen 
after that time, and the convent was presided over by 
a provost. In 1783 a convention was called of all the 
Cistercian abbots in Bohemia and Moravia, and the 
Convent of Sedlec was abolished on account of its un- 
fortunate financial condition. The Church of St. Mary 
was closed and its magnificent works of art were sold 
for a song. 

In 1854 the edifice, the largest of its kind in Bohemia, 
was restored. On the site of the cemetery, made holy 
by the earth which had been brought from Golgotha, in 
which thousands upon thousands had been buried, an 
abbot named Heidenreich erected, in 1290, a double 
chapel, the substructure of which was called All Souls’ 


Church, and the upper one All Saints’ Church. Partly 


destroyed during the Hussite wars, these chapels were 
restored in 1661. The substructure below the level of 
the burial ground is undoubtedly the most remarkable 
memento mori in the world. The walls rest on four 
pillars and have an archedroof. The entire decoration 
consists of the blanched bones of human bodies. Gar- 
lands strung together of bones depend from the walls 
and ceiling. Pyramids, topped with golden crowns, are 
artistically reared from the ground with these whitened 
remains of the dead. ‘The altars are literally covered 
with skulls, among which the eye is particularly attracted 
to hundreds of those which have been pierced by bullets 
or crushed by murderous blows from swords and other 
weapons, denoting that they have evidently been gath- 
ered from the adjacent battlefields. In the centre of 
the arched roof hangs a chandelier constructed of shoul- 
der-blades, jawbones and spinal cords. This grewsome 
space was given its present artistic arrangement in 1870. 


At that time the chapel, with its wealth of human bones, 
which folk-lore says were originally gathered by a blind 
friar of the order of the Cistercians, was approaching 
decay, when a pious man, named Rint, devoted himself 
to the task of cleaning all the bones and arranging them 
as they had been by his blind predecessor. Prince Carl 
of Schwarzenberg ordered the church to be repaired, 
and paid for it out of his personal funds. 


Queer Burial Rites 
In RurAt ENGLAND Boston COMMONWEALTH 





Of London’s many street characters none are more 
grewsomely interesting than the funeral mutes, who 
stand on the doorstep of an afflicted house and bear 
the coffin to the hearse, then solemnly march with the 
funeral procession to the grave. English funeral cus- 
toms are very elaborate, often very curious, even fan- 
tastic, and as often they suggest fetish worship rather 
than a decent regard for the decorous interment of the 
dead. Superstition plays no small part in English 
burial rites, notably in the rural districts. In Hamp- 
shire the window of the chamber of death is at once 
raised that the spirit of the dead person may take its 
unfettered flight. Also the house door is left open 
until after the funeral, for the curious reason that the 
spirit may not be shut out if desirous to return. If 
inclement weather makes a wide open door impractic- 
able, the door is at least left ajar. 

In this same county, shrouds for the poorer people 
are made of white cotton wadding, folded over the 
corpse in snowy masses. The coffin is borne to the 
cemetery by bearers who have been friends of the 
deceased. To an earnest believer in the Christian 
religion, one who regards the body as merely the casket 
of the departed soul, it seems almost wicked, the atten- 
tion paid here to this lifeless casket. Hours are spent 
in graveyards, and doubtless fatal colds contracted on 
the anniversaries of the mournful day of burial. People 
indulge in grief with a morbid extravagance that is 
quite unaccountable to the philosophic mind. They 
seem to find a luxury in woe. And who can wonder 
after all when the example is constantly set them by 
the first lady in the land, Her Majesty the Queen, who 
spends hours at the mausoleum at Frognal on the anni- 
versary deathdays of those whom she lcved in life, 
placing fresh wreaths on the tombs, holding dirgelike 
religious services, weeping and making herself and her 
family generally miserable. 

Naturally, the Queen’s example is emulated by the 
wife of the mechanic, who periodically and solemnly 
wends her way to the grave of her dead, laden with 
flowers, both natural and, likelier still, cheap artificial 
ones, covered over with glass globes, than which there 
can be nothing more ghastly. It is not the custom for 
the women of the better-class households to accom- 
pany the body to the grave or to be seen in the room 
where the coffin is placed. The feminine mourners of 
the immediate family privately indulge their grief in 
their own rooms. Outside friends of both sexes attend 
the funeral, but it is exceptional for the ladies to go to 
the grave. Of course, this observance is altered in the 
cases of public characters. At the obsequies of Wilkie 
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Collins, a few years ago, there were scores of ladies, 
who accompanied the procession clear to Kensal Green 
cemetery, where the great novelist sleeps, in right royal 
company close to Thackeray, Tom Hood, and other 
famous writers. 

The funeral banquet, a Roman custom, observed 
with varying elaborateness, still holds its own. Some- 
times a glass of sherry or port and a biscuit is the only 
refreshment provided. But, be it more or less, it is 
regarded that the guests at a funeral must be sustained 
somehow. The long time elapsing between death and 
burial is certainly Egyptian. This may be accounted 
for from the observance of embalming the dead, an 
excuse seldom sufficient to explain the delay of burial 
in England. A week, even ten days, elapses between 
death and burial in England. They regard the Ameri- 
can haste in this particular as not only unseemly but 
almost irreverent. 





Origin of Sneezing Customs 

HISTORY OF THE BLESSING....NEW YORK EVENING Post 

“Why do we salute the sneezer?” asked Pliny 
eighteen centuries ago. We still ask the question, and 
one wonders if Pilny could collect so many ingenious 
replies as the ana of the nineteenth century furnish. 
In Caxton’s 1483 edition of the Golden Legende is an 
account of a pestilence in Rome in the time of Gregory 
the Great, from which many died suddenly. “In this 
manere, sometyme snesying they deyed; so that when 
any persone was herd snesying, anone they that were 
by said to hym, God helpe you, or Cryst helpe; and 
yet endureth the custome.” As Pope Gregory reigned 
in the sixth century, Pliny’s query far antedates the 
explanation in the Golden Legende. 

In the Buddhist Scriptures, dating at least 250 B. C., 
it is related that Buddha, when preaching one day to 
his disciples, sneezed. Whereupon all exclaimed: “ May 
the Blessed Lord live!” “ May the welcome one live!” 
thus seriously interrupting the discourse. Buddha said: 
“Tell me, when a person sneezes, if the bystanders say 
‘ May you live,’ will he live the longer or die the sooner 
for it?” ‘ Certainly not, Lord.” So he forbade them 
to say it. But the people took offence because the 
priests did not thus salute them and Buddha revoked 
his command. The Talmudic tradition is that the cus- 
tom dates from Jacob. Before his time man did not 
die of disease, but when his appointed time was come 
he sneezed once and was dead. Jacob petitioned for 
exemption from this law, and his prayer was granted on 
condition that among all nations a sneeze should be 
hallowed by the words: “God bless you.” 

The Greeks traced the custom back to the myth of 
Prometheus, who made an image of clay and wished to 
give it life. From the sun he stole a reedful of rays, 
and hastening back to his statue he placed the reed 
under its nostrils, producing a sneeze—a phenomenon 
we may at any time produce by standing in the sun. 
At this sign of life in his creation, Prometheus ejacu- 
lated a blessing and a prayer for its preservation, and 
his response to a sneeze has been handed down through 
all generations. Also in the story of the Shunammite 
child restored to life by the prophet Elisha do we find 
the idea that this convulsive effort of nature is the first 
sign of life. ‘ The child sneezed seven times, and the 
child opened his eyes.” According to Scottish folk- 
lore, a new-born child is under the fairy spells until it 
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-health,” or “ How do you do?” 
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sneezes. 


Aristotle mentions the practice of physicians 
who, when death seems near, give medicines to induce 
sneezing, hoping thereby to arouse the failing faculties. 
Aristotle seems to have given much attention to omens 
of sneezing. He says a sneeze on the right hand brings 


good fortune; on the left hand it betokens ill. In the 
Odyssey, when Penelope calls on the absent Ulysses to 
punish wrong, 


‘* Telemachus then sneezed aloud, 
. il = 7 * > 


The smiling queen the happy omen blessed ; 
So may these impious fall by Fate oppressed !” 


St. Augustine records that when the ancients arose in 
the morning, if they sneezed while putting on their shoes, 
they immediately went back to bed again in order to get 
up more auspiciously, and so escape misfortunes likely 
to occur during the day. If a Hindu sneezes while 
performing his morning ablutions in the Ganges, he 
touches his forehead, nose, chin and cheeks with the 
tips of his fingers and recommences his prayers from the 
very beginning. In illness sneezing is considered a good 
omen, a sign of returning health. Howell, in 1659, 
said: ‘*‘ He that hath sneezed twice, turn him out of the 
hospital.” Among the ancients, if any one sneezed 
directly after dinner, a dish was brought back and tasted 
to avert misfortune. The custom of saluting belongs to 
every nation and clime. In Ethiopia, when the King 
sneezed, those about him saluted so loudly that they 
were heard and echoed through the whole city. In 
1541, De Soto had an interview in Florida with a ca- 
cique, who, during conversation, happened to sneeze. 
All his attendants bowed their heads, opened and closed 
their arms, and saluted the prince with “ May the sun 
guard you, shine on you, defend you, prosper you,” and 
similar phrases. An Italian’s child’s primer of 1553 
says: “ Being prompt in saluting any one who may 
sneeze, and returning thanks to any who on such an 
occasion may have wished you well.” 

An epigram in the Greek Anthology shows it was 
customary to say “God bless you.” The- arcient 
Romans said “Salve.” The modern Roman of the 
lower class says, “ Figli maschi!” (May you have male 
children). The North Germans say, “Your good 
health;” in Vienna, “‘God be with you”; in Ireland the 
peasant says, “‘ God bless your honor,” “ Long life to 
your honor.” The Russian form is, “To your good 
Erasmus, in his 
Colloquies, bids one say to the sneezer, “Sit faustum 
ac felix,” or “‘ Seroet te Deus,” or “* Bene vertat Deus.” 
The French say, “ Dieu vous bénisse,” the Italians 
“ Felicita.” In old German it was “ Got helf,” “Nu 
helfen Got.” The natives of Samoa say “ Life to you,” 
the Kaffirs “May God ever regard me with favor.” 
Other tribes believe sneezing a sign that good sryirits are 
near, and so pray for whatever they most desire. The 
Parsees give thanks for a victory of good over evil. 
English folk-lore is full of rhymes about sneezing on 
certain days. In Lancashire they say: 


‘¢ Sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger ; 
Sneeze on a Tuesday, you kiss a siranger ; 
Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter ; 
Sneeze on a Thursday, for something better ; 
Sneeze ona Friday, you sneeze for sorrow ; 
Sneeze on a Saturday, your sweetheart to-morrow ; 
Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek, 
The devil will have you the rest of the week.” 
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Lincoln 
You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face, 


Punch * 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please ; 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each step as though the way were plain ; 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain. 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say ! scurrile jester, is there room for you ? 


Yes: he had lived to shame me from my sneer ; 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen; 

To make me own this hind of princes’ peer, 
This railsplitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose ; 

How his quaint wit made home truth seem more true; 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble, yet how hopeful, he could be; 
How, in good fortune and in ill, the same; 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work—such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand— 
*As one who knows where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good grace command. 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his will, 

If but that will we can arrive to know 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting mights ; 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 

The iron bark that turns the lumberer’s axe, 
The rapid, that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 

The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks, 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear,— 
Such were the deeds that helped his youth to train. 

Rough culture, but such trees large fruit may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 

And lived to do it; four long-suffering years, 
Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 

And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 





* This poem, now not easily obtainable, is quoted in School In- 
terests and Duties, by Robert M. King (published by the 
American Book Co.), with this explanatory note: 

*¢ It is aremarkable fact that this noble poetical tribute to Lin- 
coln was composed in a foreign land, and was published ina 
comic paper. Tom Taylor, of the London Punch, had made the 
great President a target for his shafts of ridicule and had poured 
forth an unceasing stream of sarcastic detraction in prose, in 
verse, and in pictorial caricature. When the end came, this 
famous jester laid aside his fun and, rising to the dignity of the 
occasion, laid this immortal wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier.” 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 

And took both with the same unwavering mood ; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 

And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger pressed, 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim ; 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to rest ! 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good will to men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to sky, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame : 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high; 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came ! 


A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 

If more of honor or disgrace they bore ; 
But thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands darkly out. 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife. 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven ; 
And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven. 


Mahmoud Leigh Hunt 
There came a man, making his hasty moan, 
Before the Sultan Mahmoud on his throne, 
And crying out—‘‘ My sorrow is my right, 
And I will see the Sultan, and to-night.” 
‘“ Sorrow,” said Mahmoud, ‘‘ is a reverend thing: 
I recognize its right, as king with king; 
Speak on.” ‘‘ A friend has got into my house,” 
Exclaim’d the staring man, ‘‘ and tortures us: 
One of thine officers ; he comes, the abhorred, 
And takes possession of my house, my board, 
My bed ;—I have two daughters and a wife, 
And the wild villain comes and makes me mad with life.’”” 
**Is he there now?” said Mahmoud. ‘No; he left 
The house when I did, of my wits bereft ; 
And laughed me down the street, because I vowed 
I’d bring the prince himself to lay him in his shroud. 
I’m mad with want—I’m mad with misery, 
And oh, thou Sultan Mahmoud, God cries out for thee !’”” 


Popular Elocutionist (Warne) 


The Sultan comforted the man, and said, 

‘¢Go home and I will send thee wine and bread,” 

(For he was poor) ‘‘and other comforts. Go; 

And should the wretch return, let Sultan Mahmoud know.” 
In three days’ time, with haggard eyes and beard, 

And shaking voice, the suitor re-appeared, 

And said, ‘*‘ He’s come.”” Mahmoud said not a word, 
But rose and took four slaves, each with a sword, 

And went with the vexed man. They reached the place, 
And hear a voice, and see a woman’s face, 

That to the window fluttered in affright : 

<¢Go in,” said Mahmoud, ‘‘ and put out the light; 

But tell the females first to leave the room ; 

And when the drunkard follows them, we come.” 


The man went in. There was a cry, and hark! 

A table falls, the window is struck dark: 

Forth rush the breathless women; and behind 

With curses comes the fiend in desperate mind. 

In vain: the sabres soon cut short the strife, 

And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink his bloody life. 
‘¢ Now light the light,” the Sultan cried aloud. 

*Twas done; he took it in his hand and bowed 
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Over the corpse, and looked upon the face ; 
Then turned and knelt, and to the throne of grace 
Put up a prayer, and from his lips there crept 
Some gentle words of pleasure, and he wept. 


In reverent silence the beholders wait, 

Then bring him at his call both wine and meat 
And when he has refreshed his noble heart, 

He bade his host be blest, and rose up to depart. 
The man amazed, all mildness now and tears, 
Fell at the Sultan’s feet with many prayers, 

And begged him to vouchsafe to tell his slave 
The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light; then, when he saw the face, 
Why he knelt down; and lastly, how it was 
That fare so poor as his detained him in the place. 


The Sultan said, with a benignant eye, 

‘¢ Since first I saw thee come, and heard thy cry, 
I could not rid me of a dread, that one 

By whom such daring villainies were done, 


Must be some lord of mine—ay e’en perhaps a son. 


For this I had the light put out: but when 
I saw the face, and found a stranger slain, 
I knelt, and thanked the sovereign Arbiter, 


Whose work I had perform’d through pain and fear; 


And then I rose and was refresh’d with food, 


The first time since thy voice had marr’d my solitude.” 


The Squire's Pew....Jane Taylor....The Comprehensive Speaker (Werner Co.) 


A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane; 

It makes the faded crimson bright, 
And gilds the fringe again ; 

The window’s Gothic framework falls 

In oblique shadows on the walls. 


And since those trappings first were new, 
How many a cloudless day, 
To rob the velvet of its hue, 
Has come and passed away ; 
How many a setting sun hath made 
That curious lattice-work of shade ! 


Crumbled beneath the hillock green 
The cunning hand must be, 

That carved this fretted door, I ween, 
Acorn and fleur-de-lis ; 

And now the worm hath done her part 

In mimicking the chisel’s art. 


In days of yore (as now we call), 
When the first James was king, 

The courtly knight from yonder hall 
His train did hither bring, 

All seated round, in order due, 

With broidered suit and buckled shoe. 


On damask cushions decked with fringe 
All reverently they knelt; 

Prayer-books with brazen hasp and hinge 
In ancient English spelt, 

Each holding in a lily hand 

Responsive to the priest’s command. 


Now, streaming down the vaulted aisle, 
The sunbeam long and lone, 
Illumes the characters awhile, 
Of their inscription stone ; 
And there in marble hard and cold, 
The knight with all his train behold. 


Outstretched together are exprest 
He and my lady fair, 

With hands uplifted on the breast, 
In attitude of prayer; 

Long-visaged, clad in armor, he— 

With ruffled arm and bodice she. 
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One by One. 













Set forth in order as they died, 
Their numerous offspring bend, 
Devoutly kneeling side by side, 
As if they did intend 
For past omissions to atone, 
By saying endless prayers in stone. 


Those mellow days are past and dim, 
But generations new, 

In regular descent from him, 
Have filled the stately pew,— 

And in the same successions go 

To occupy the vaults below. 


And now the polished modern squire, 
And his gay train appear, 
Who duly to the hall retire, 
A season every year ; 
And fill the seats with belle and beau, 
As ’twas so many years ago. 


Perchance, all thoughtless as they tread 
The hollow-sounding floor, 

Of that dark house of kindred dead, 
Which shall, as heretofore, 

In turn receive to silent rest 

Another and another guest ! 


The feathered hearse and sable train, 
In all their wonted state, 
Shall wind along the village lane, 
And stand before the gate ; 
Brought many a distant country through, 
To join the final rendezvous. 


And when the race is swept away, 
All to their dusty beds, 

Still shall the mellow evening ray 
Shine gayly o’er their heads ; 

While other faces, fresh and new, 

Shall fill the squire’s deserted pew ! 


.Adelaide A. Proctor..The Comprehensive Speaker (Werner Co.) 
One by one the sands are flowing, 

One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going; 

Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first-what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 

One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an arméd band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee ; 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 
See how small each moment’s pain, 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
So each day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear ; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 
Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 
Hours are golden links, God’s token 
Reaching heaven; but one by one, 
Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere thy pilgrimage be done. 
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The Millionaire and His Money 
His RIGHTS AND His DuTIEs....THE LONDON SPECTATOR 

That men with whom equality is an ideal should dis- 
like the existence of millionaires is logical enough ; but 
why they should object to their expenditure when it 
does not demordlize is, to our minds, an intellectual 
puzzle. The more the mammoth accumulators spend, 
the less they will have, which, “ex hypothesi,” is a good 
result; while if they spend to the point of ruining them- 
selves, they are getting rid of a class which is declared 
to be objectionable by the very men who condemn their 
excessive expenditure. The absurdity exists, however, 
and nowit is the portion of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt to 
suffer under what seems to us most unmerited blame. 
We have no prejudice in his favor, for he is always de- 
scribed as being, like his father, a singularly hard man. 
He is accused of foolish ostentation, and he has certainly 
done less for great public objects than one would expect 
of a man with his exceptionally large resources. He is, 
however, scolded on this occasion absolutely without 
reason. He has just finished building a palace for him- 
self in New York which, it is said, has cost him a million 
sterling ; the garden alone, which is small, having in- 
volved an expenditure of £75,000; and this is con- 
demned everywhere, as if the outlay were an injury to 
the community. We do not quite believe in the figures; 
for though Eaton Hall is said to have cost as much first 
and last, that splendid edifice has been nearly rebuilt 
twice; and we do not see how, on a city house, the 
money can have been laid out. Let us, however, accept 
the statement as true, and still we fail to see the ground 
of the popular objection. 

To begin with, all outlay, like all wealth, is compara- 
tive ; and a man with an ordinary fortune, who houses 
himself to his satisfaction, at an expenditure equal to 10 
per cent. of his capital, is considered to have done a rea- 
sonable thing. Mr. Vanderbilt has not, even accepting 
the highest estimate of his outlay, spent 5 per cent. of his 
fortune on his residence, and he is denounced at once 
for his luxury and his folly. Why? He has realized 
a fancy for which, if he had been a European king or 
an English noble, nobody, provided he spent his own 
money, would have thought of censuring him. His 
fancy does no one any harm, while it does New York 
this good—that the city now possesses a private house 
which must for a century or two elevate the standard of 
such houses, and tend, at least, to the improvement of 
domestic architecture. Of course, if Mr. Vanderbilt 
has built a vulgar house, or a house which will not last, 
or a house in which good materials have been badly 
used, so that there is no proportion between expenditure 
and result, he deserves, or at all events has incurred, 
severe criticism from artists and from experts; but that 
is not the charge against him. 

It is said boldly that he has spent too much, and we 
want to hear a clear reason for the charge. Setting 
aside the argument that if a man has a right to any part 
of his own fortune he has a right to 5 per cent. of it, we 
want to know how Mr. Vanderbilt could have expended 
the money better. He could have given it away, it is 


true, but in giving it away he would probably have en- 
riched hundreds of people who had done nothing: to earn 









the riches, which on the Radical theory, as well as ours, 
is a most injurious process; or he could have done 
something for New York which should benefit the whole 
community, but then that is precisely what he has been 
doing. Mr. Vanderbilt has not wasted his million or 
hoarded his million, but has expended the whole of his 
million in the way Radicals most approve, that is, in 
providing work for artisans at the highest possible 
wages. He has probably raised the scale of wages in 
half-a-dozen trades,—builders, masons, plumbers, carpen- 
ters, joiners, painters, paperhangers, gilders, and glaziers, 
—and that in the very best and most educative way, by 
demanding from them work decidedly better and more 
likely to last than any they have been hitherto accus- 
tomed to execute. He has not only made, say, two 
hundred heads of families comfortable by finding them 
liberally paid work, but has made them forever more 
capable of earning high wages than they were before. 

Suppose he has spent £20,000 on a marble staircase, 
he has, if we assume, as we must, that he has paid fair 
rates, given the marble cutters of New York that amount 
of work, while increasing their capacity to choose fine 
marble, to lay marble “ well and true,” as the old phrase 
has it, and to fix the marble with such solidity that it 
shall last in its place as long as the very walls. No- 
body says that marble-laying is immoral work, and ‘f 
it is good work, then any improvement in choosing, 
in laying, or in fixing it, or work still better, is, in 
fact, an aid to that development of artisans’ skill which 
we, as well as Trade-Unions, think a benefit to civili- 
zation. If Mr. Vanderbilt had given out such work 
at such prices during a temporary slackness of the 
trades concerned, every one would have admired him, 
and the fact that he did it to gratify himself, though it 
detracts from his motive, in no way diminishes the 
beneficial character of his expenditure. There may 
have been something of ostentation in his building 
plans; but then, we take it, something of ostentation 
has entered into the structure of every grand secular 
edifice since Ninus finished that palace with its hanging 
gardens. Would the Daily Chronicle really wish to be 
rid of the noble palaces in Florence or Genoa, or to 
reduce London to one mighty multiple of Bethnal 
Green? If it would, it is daily publishing nonsense in 
its appeals to London to make itself cleaner and more 
beautiful and more worthy of its position among the 
great cities of the earth,—appeals with which, if they 
were a little less poetic in form, we should most heartily 
sympathize. But Mr. Vanderbilt, it is said, expended 
£75,000 on his garden, and actually “tore down” a 
house which had cost £25,000 to increase its space, and 
is not that abnormal or monstrous luxury ? Well, we ven- 
ture to say the garden of Grosvenor House is worth at 
least that as building land, and as for “ tearing down,” 
we only wish every rich man in London would tear 
down a big house or two and turn the space into garden- 
ground, so giving us all a little more room to breathe. 
It is the builder, not the destroyer, who threatens the 
sanitation, and therefore in the long run the civilization, 
of every great city. 

We have met our adversaries fairly on their own 
ground, with their own argument of the good of the 


















community, but we have another to bring forward which 

is even stronger, though we do not expect them to sym- 
pathize with it. We maintain that every man has a 
right to make the largest fortune he honestly can, even 
though that fortune should appear to his poorer neigh- 
bors too colossal. It is understood, of course, the word 
“honestly ” includes liberal dealing with subordinates, 
fair consideration for public convenience, and an avoid- 
ance of all kinds of unjust competition, in which we 
should include underselling intended only to get rid of 
a rival or to establish a monopoly. Subject to those 
reserves we cannot see where a limit is to be placed on 
human energy, or why, if we allow a man to accumu- 
late a thousand pounds in excess to his immediate needs, 
we should not allow him to accumulate a hundred mil- 
lions. He cannot do it without producing something 
or distributing something,—that is, without providing 
thousands with means of livelihood which without him 
they would not have obtained. 

Take the largest and most successful concern opened 
out in our time—the Suez Canal—and just consider 
how many thousands are “employed,” that means 
“‘made happy,” by a work which might easily have be- 
longed to a single man, and very nearly did. The right 
to inherit is another matter, not within our present pur- 
view ; but the right to accumulate seems to us clear, and 
the right to accumulate involves the right to spend at will. 
The owner, of course, is responsible for his spending, 
whether his fortune is ten pounds or ten millions, but, 
subject to the laws of the land and some easily under- 
stood social rules, his responsibility is to God, and not 
to his fellow-men. If he likes to save, let him save; 
if he likes a fine house, let him outdo the “ domus 
aurea”; if he prefers a pleasance, let him make a 
pleasance just as large as he chooses, up to the point 
where he is visibly interfering with the power of his 
poorer neighbors to earn their bread. He is a free man 
spending his own money, and indulging his own whims. 
The right of society to give him orders as to his spend- 
ings no more exists than the right of a Sultan. Every 
one who writes of Constantinople or Teheran or Pekin, 
tells us that in those cities no one, unless protected by 
official rank or foreign influence, dare make a public 
exhibition of his wealth, lest it should excite the envy 
of the powerful; and that statement, we notice, is always 
quoted by reviewers as proof positive of the absence of 
civilized security. Is the tyranny any better because 
the tyrant is a mob ? 

The secret idea underlying the criticisms on Mr. Van- 
derbilt—of whose personal history we know little except 
that his railways usually pay dividends—is that he has 
no business in a Republic to “flaunt” his wealth so 
insolently ; precisely the argument on which Mahmoud 
the Terrible used to base his orders for stripping an over- 
rich Armenian. If Mr. Vanderbilt is vulgar enough to 
flaunt wealth, why should he not flaunt it, or what does 
the community gain when he hides it up in jewels or 
State bonds? But it is said, when Mr. Vanderbilt gives 
a ball he lines an enormous ball-room with flowers, which 
may cost thousands of pounds sterling. That is true 
enough, and because he does it, the florists in half-a- 
dozen Southern States are encouraged to grow flowers, 
and forward them to New York to the benefit of all who 
believe that of all the amenities of civilization, flowers 
are at once the most beautiful and the most innocent. 
If Mr. Vanderbilt, to get the flowers, neglects other and 
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higher duties—the duty, for instance, of distributing a 
portion of his wealth, namely, the portion which he can 
bring himself voluntarily to give, for the benefit of the 
indigent—he may be deserving of reprehension ; but in 
the purchase of the flowers themselves there is nothing 
to reprehend. Every man has a right to a certain 
amount of waste, if that is his reward for exertion; and 
it is the proportion of waste to means, not the total 
wasted, which involves a moral question. It is the 
hunger for equality which prompts all these lectures, 
implied or openly expressed; and in satisfying that 
hunger “ society ” is raised into a sort of Czar or Sultan 
with prerogatives which the most autocratic monarch 
never claimed. Even Henry VIII. never reprimanded 
Wolsey for building too beautiful a house, though 
Wolsey found it expedient to give it to his Sovereign. 
The Radicals of England and America would appar- 
ently forgive a new Wolsey if he kept his wealth in 
barrels of coin, and only flame with wrath if he ex- 
pended it in finding work for thousands upon the adorn- 
ment of a palace home. 





The Tyranny of Corporations 
HENryY L, CALL..THE COMING REVOLUTION (ARENA Pus. Co.) 
There is no feature more characteristic of the times 
than the dissatisfaction everywhere manifested by the 
masses with the power and abuse of the corporation. 
There exists a feeling, which is ever gaining strength, 
that as now constituted it is a hostile and dangerous ele- 
ment in our institutions. Labor in its employ resents 
its mastery; individual competitors shrink before its 
crushing power; the public, compelled to deal with it, 
exclaim against its exactions; while society itself, al- 
though recognizing its usefulness, looks askance upon 
the giant strides of this creature it has brought into 
being. Nor is this mingled resentment and alarm with- 
out foundation. The corporation is everywhere in pos- 
session of the field of industry and in control of public 
utilities; it is the great employer, the great producer, 
and the great master of public business and concerns ; 
whether we but behold its wealth or feel the weight of 
its power, it alike fills us with astonishment and dread. 
The function of the corporation in the business 
of transportation and of banking, we all understand. 
These interests are, of course, too general, too expen- 
sive, too public in their nature and operation, to be 
managed by individual enterprise. As society will not 
manage its own concerns—holding that this would be 
the exercise of paternal power over itself—it has no 
recourse but to commit these to private corporate con- 
trol. It therefore creates the railroad and the banking 
corporations, grants them franchises and charters, gives 
them public aids and powers, calls them “ quasi” (part) 
public, because managed as private affairs, and for 
private profit alone ; honors one with the title of “ com- 
mon carrier,” and the other with that of a “ national” or 
“ State ” institution. These concerns, affecting the whole 
of society and each of its members, are thus given, with all 
their profits and powers, wholly into the keeping of the 
private corporation. To the control of the private 
corporation are also given the telegraph and telephone 
facilities of the country, as also all public municipal 
concerns. Does any town or city require water supply, 
or lighting, or street railway facilities, the solution of 
the problem is the same: create a private corporation, 
grant it a franchise, generally an exclusive one, and 
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otherwise recognize its public character and the public 
nature of the interests committed to it, but in each case 
allow its manipulation solely for private profit; provide 
carefully that in no event shall it be operated in the 
public interest, for that would be dangerous and pa- 
ternal. In this manner, and upon such conditions as 
these, are all public interests and concerns given into 
the possession and control of the private corporation. 

Nor is it public utilities alone that are controlled by 
the private corporation. This is also in possession of 
the field of private enterprise. Before the day of the 
corporation, when mechanical progress was still in its 
infancy, the village blacksmith fashioned the tools and 
implements of the farmer and the artisan of his little 
community ; the shoemaker made the shoes for his vil- 
lage customers, and the miller, the butcher, the weaver 
and tailor of the village each performed his part in the 
industry of their little world; the farmer too, or his 
good housewife, besides raising the products of the 
farm, spun and wove the fabrics for their clothing; the 
tradesman of the village conducted the exchange be- 
tween his neighbors of the products of the labor of each, 
or perhaps forwarded these products to other markets in 
exchange for the simple necessaries of life, produced by 
the like toil of other communities. Now all this is 
changed. The village blacksmith, shoemaker, butcher, 
miller or mechanic may still exist, but the greater part 
of the occupation of each is gone forever. The im- 
plements and tools once fashioned by the village 
blacksmith and carpenter are all manufactured in the 
great factories of the city. The shoe once made by the 
shoemaker is now made by the thousands in the great 
manufacturing establishments of the world; so also of 
all clothing and other articles of use. The great pack- 
ing-houses have supplanted the butcher’s art, and he is, 
for the most part, a mere agent for the sale of their 
products. The farmer’s wheat and corn are taken to the 
cities and there ground into meal and flour by the great 
flouring mills. And the tradesman now stands chiefly 
as the distributer of the products of these great fac- 
tories, packing-houses and mills to the consumers, or 
forwards the products of farm and mine to them for 
manufacture. ‘Trade, also, as well as industry, is in the 
hands of great corporate concerns, and the petty 
tradesman of the village depends upon these for his 
markets of supply. The world’s mining industries, too, 
are under the almost exclusive control of the corpora- 
tion. Corporate activity is likewise supplanting the 
farmer’s efforts; in place of all the tasks he once per- 
formed as his own spinner and weaver and tailor and 
butcher and perhaps miller as well, his efforts are now 
confined to the simple raising of products of the farm, 
and he depends upon the exchange of these to supply 
him with the products of the world’s great factories and 
mills. Even the products of his farm are being sup- 
planted by the products of manufacture; butterine 
takes the place of butter. And farming itself has now 
the corporation for a competitor; already great syndi- 
cates are purchasing foreclosed farms and entering the 
field of agriculture. 

The corporation has thus become in all the walks of 
life the great competitor of individual effort, the em- 
ployer of labor, the manufacturer and producer, to 
which the public must go both to sell their products and 
purchase their supplies ; this the simple corporation has 
become. In the trust it now seeks to be not only a 
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competitor in these various fields of enterprise, but the 
sole monopolist; and this, too, it is fast accomplishing. 
But whether as a mere competitor or as a monopolist, 
and whether in its relations with competing individuals 
or with labor, or yet with the public, the corporation is 
in any case an over-match for the individual effort. 

The corporation in charge of public utilities is, of 
course, never a competitor with the individual. In con- 
cerns so vast as these, the only possible competitor 
would be the whole community ; but all public action or 
control is held to be paternal and dangerous, and the 
corporation, therefore, holds undisputed possession and 
sway. It is in private enterprise, however, that the com- 
peting power of the corporation is seen and felt. The 
individual, unless his capital be of the largest, is at a 
decided disadvantage when competing with this created 
monster ; it is as though a single man should contend 
against an organized band. The individual competitor 
has, therefore, been everywhere driven out of the field— 
supplanted by the corporation. Should he have at- 
tempted to struggle against it, the trust now puts in an 
appearance. ‘This is a combination of many corpora- 
tions into one, disciplined and controlled by a single 
head. This leviathan of industry covers a continent, 
perhaps, and even the whole world. For the individual 
to struggle against this, is as though he should attempt, 
single-handed, to conquer a great nation; he must suc- 
cumb, there is no standing against it. And the trust 
has learned its power. Incited by the law of soulless 
greed, it proceeds in its career of conquest from one 
field to another, until all the great staples of life are one 
by one passing under its control. Individual competi- 
tion, everywhere inevitably crushed before it, finds no 
place left but the ranks of wage-labor, and this in the 
employ of the same monster that has already reduced it 
to that condition. But the corporation utilizes machin- 
ery, and machinery dispenses with labor. The ranks 
of labor are thus crowded, and the competition between 
labor for employment is intense; while between these 
giant employers there is no competition for labor. But 
the laborers must have work upon any terms. 





The Scourge of Drink in France 
VIEWS Of SCIENTISTS NEw YoRK TRIBUNE 

It will not be the fault of the doctors and other men 
of science in France if the public conscience is not 
aroused to the dangers threatening society from the 
abuse of alcohol. In the last few weeks the Academy 
of Medicine, the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, and the Superior Council of the Public Assist- 
ance have listened to important and interesting reports 
on the subject by noted specialists in tuberculosis, insan- 
ity and the other diseases which follow on alcoholism. 
Experts on criminal and social statistics have also given 
their testimony. So formidable an indictment has not 
been drawn up since M. Claude, senator of the Vosges, 
presented to Parliament, in 1887, his monumental 
report on the consumption of alcohol in France, and 
never have there been so contemptibly weak answers 
from the politicians who defend free alcohol for reasons 
of their own. At the Academy of Medicine the speaker 
was Dr. Lancereaux, who has made a special investiga- 
tion of a habit which is becoming characteristically 
Parisian —“ absinthism.” The doctor began from a 
fact in his own general experience. In his hospital 
service he has found that out of twenty patients ten are 








regularly suffering from some form of alcoholic poison- 
ing, in the proportion of five from wine and the ordinary 
distilled liquors, and five from absinthe or similar “ bit- 
ters.” Naturally, he asks, if this is the case, what is to 
become of the people of Paris? To satisfy himself 
fully as to the extent of the danger, he made inquiries 
of the director of indirect taxes, and the statistics of the 
State entirely confirm his own observations. 

From 1885 to 1892 the amount of absinthe and sim- 
ilar drinks coming under the observation of the excise 
authorities of the city was more than doubled. Not 
only that, but the rate of increase at the end of these 
seven years had itself doubled, the yearly increase being 
now nearly 500,000 gallons. The total annual consump- 
tion is about 3,630,000 gallons, or more than two gallons 
for each member of the adult population. These exact 
figures, it should be noticed, concern only those “ bit- 
ters” distilled with essential oils, which act far more 
powerfully than even the impure simpler alcohols, in 
producing epileptic and tuberculous heredity and crim- 
inal insanity, and in the extinction of the family itself. 
According to the same statistics, the consumption of 
ordinary alcoholic liquors increases more slowly. It 
had risen, however, in 1882, to a total of 35,325,246 
gallons. This represents, not the ultimate amount of 
liquid, but the alcohol of roo degrees proof actually 
consumed by Parisian drinkers. Altogether, it amounts 
to at least fifteen gallons yearly for each adult. The 
liquor-sellers acknowledge that, so far as absinthe and 
the like are concerned, women come in for a large pro- 
portion of this enormous consumption. 

Dr. Lancereaux sums up the results on the population 
at large as a mortality greater than that from the gravest 
epidemics, the ruin of labor, the steady diminution of 
the riches and—what is already startlingly evident in 
France—of the very population of the country. At the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences M. Théophile 
Roussel treated of certain dangers arising from the 
present state of legislation. On the one hand, juries 
are obliged to acquit criminals who are declared insane 
as being irresponsible for their acts. On the other hand, 
experience shows that a large proportion of this criminal 
insanity is simply an advanced stage of alcoholism, 
which is soon cured to all outward appearances by the 
abstinence inforced in the asylum to which the irres- 
ponsible criminal is committed. When this happens, the 
law orders that he be discharged and left free for the 
next manifestation of his madness, which is almost sure 
to come. At Sainte-Anne, the Paris asylum for the in- 
sane, there are irresponsible criminals of this kind who 
have been under treatment twenty different times after 
as many trials before a jury. 

Another defect in the present legislation was pointed 
out some time ago at the Academy of Medicine.’ It is 
that one who has really passed the limit of madness should 
be held responsible for some crime on the ground that 
he is simply alcoholic. This is especially the case with 
habitual drunkards who are in danger of receiving severe 
punishment for perfectly irresponsible acts committed 
under the influence of chronic and progressive alco- 
holism. It has even been suggested by the faculty that 
every drunkard delinquent should be subjected, before 
trial, to an examination by a pathologist in mental 
diseases. Before the Council cf the Public Assistance 
(Municipal Board of Charities), Dr. Magnau, of Sainte- 
Anne, and Dr. Legrain, of the city asylum at Ville- 
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Evrard, maintained the necessity of special asylums for 
alcoholics. In Switzerland, at St. Gall, the large pro- 
portion of 35 per cent. of final cures has been reached 
by this means. For this it should be provided in legis- 
lation that the person committed to the asylum is not, 
as now, to be released when mere outward symptoms 
have disappeared. It should be understood that the 
victims of alcoholism need from six months to a year’s 
detention, with inforced abstinence and under medical 
care. Means also should be found to give them work, 
which is itself a cure. This is already done in an 
elaborate set of workshops at Ville-Evrard; but it is 
difficult to prevent the foremen from smuggling in 
liquors out of kindness or selfish interest. It is essential 
that there should be special asylums where not even the 
keepers should have alcohol at their free disposal. 

The council was, perhaps, rather frightened at this 
proposed innovation on settled routine. It would cer- 
tainly lead to the commitment of the worst cases of 
habitual drunkards to such asylums instead of simply to 
prison, as is now the case. The official report was ac- 
cordingly limited to a general demand for “special 
departments” in the asylums already existing, for a 
severer application of the present laws against public 
drunkenness, and for “ serious prophylatic measures,” 
whatever that may mean. In spite of this report, the 
General Council of the Department of the Seine (Paris 
and environs) is to consider the creation of such a spe- 
cial asylum, to furnish accommodations for 7oo men 
and 500 women. Dr. Legrain has still further disquieted 
the politicians by a thorough investigation of what he 
calls “collective alcoholism,” that is, of the action of 
alcoholic intemperance on the social and political life. 
First of all, he shows the part played by liquor in all 
elections and political meetings. Of this The Tribune 
published examples in the Paris letter printed on Febru- 
ary 24. Next, he has extended his researches to the 
strikes which have been so disastrous in France of late 
years, and are becoming more and more frequent. In 
1893 alone there were 634, entailing upon 170,123 
workmen the loss of 3,170,000 days’ work, and more 
than $2,000,000 wages. Now, these strikes were or- 
ganized and carried on almost without exception under 
the leadership of liquor-sellers. 

To all this M. Yves Guyot, who sees a universal 
panacea in free trade, replies comfortably: “‘ You doc- 
tors are fanatics. Arabs and Neapolitans do not drink, 
and are weak. We in France, and other Northern 
people, drink alcohol and are strong. Let there be no 
legislation, but trust to moral habits. They alone, and 
not police measures or fiscal regulations, will remedy 
any abuse that may exist.” This disregard of weighty 
facts and exhortation to let the world wag along as it 
will, may be fittingly contrasted with the demands which 
the doctors really made upon the State : 

First—To reduce the number of liquor shops. 

Second—To make as low as possible all taxes on beer 
and cider, while exercising a supervision over the quality 
of those drinks. 

Third—To tax wine moderately, and to take measures 
against its harmful adulteration. 

Fourth—To increase the tax on spirituous liquors, 
and to allow in commerce only what is hygienically pure. 

Fifth—To prohibit absinthe and similar “ apéritifs ” 
(bitters), in which the essential oils exercise a pernicious 
influence on the human organism. 
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The Art of the Future 
Max NorDAU DEGENERATION (APPLETON) 

As to the future of art and literature, with which 
these inquiries are chiefly concerned, that can be pre- 
dicted with tolerable clearness. The art and 
poetry of to-morrow, in all essential points, will be the 
art and poetry.of to-day and yesterday, and the spas- 
modic seeking for new forms is nothing more than 
hysterical vanity, the freaks of strolling players and 
charlatanism. Its sole result has hitherto been childish 
declamation, with colored lights and changing perfumes 
as accompaniments; nor will it produce anything more 
serious in the future. 

New forms! Are not the ancient forms flexible and 
ductile enough to lend expression to every sentiment 
and every thought? Has a true poet ever found any 
difficulty in pouring into known and standard forms 
that which surged within him and demanded an issue ? 
The most important thing is the having something to 
say. The art of the future will not be wholly 
romantic, wholly realistic, or wholly individualistic, but 
will appeal, from first to last, as much by its story to 
curiosity as by imitation to the pleasure of recognition, 
and by the externalism of the artist’s personality to 
sympathy. Two tendencies which have long been rivals 
will, presumably, contend still more violently in the future 
for supremacy, viz.: observation and the free flight 
of imagination, or, to speak more briefly, though more 
inaccurately, realism and romanticism. Good artists, 
doubtless in consequence of their higher mental devel- 
opment, will always be more prone and more apt 
accurately to perceive and accurately to interpret the 
phenomena of the world. But the crowd will no less 
certainly demand of artists in the future something dif- 
ferent from the average quality of the world. Among 
creators the desire for realism will exist, as among recip- 
ients the need of romanticism. For the task of art in 
the coming century will be to exert over men that charm 
of variety which reality will no longer offer, and which 
the brain cannot relinquish. 





Grand Opera and Its Singers 
NELLIE MELBA....LIPPINCOTT’S. MAGAZINE 

There is no longer any occasion to explain or apolo- 
gize for that form of emotional or mental entertainment 
known as opera. While it is true that people laboring 
under intense emotion, whether of joy or sorrow, do not 
sing their pleasures or pains, it is equally true that 
when well-trained artists represent these emotions in 
public, aided by scenic and orchestral effects, the results 
are captivating in the highest degree, and that the pub- 
lic not only demands this form of entertainment, but is 
willing to pay more for it than for any other style of 
musical or dramatic illusion. How old is opera? Some 
scholars tell us that the Greek plays were intoned by the 
actors, and that the choruses were sung. Being per- 
formed in the open air, this sort of recitation was prob- 
ably adopted in order that the voices of the players 
might be carried farther. You can throw your tones to 
a much greater distance if they are pitched on a musical 
key. Even babies are taught this by nature. Their 
screams are strictly within the lines of musical notation. 


The masses of the Church have always been intoned. 
But when we come to the beginnings of opera in shape 
and form like that of to-day, only ruder and primitive, 
we find nothing earlier than De la Hale’s comic opera 
of the Little Game of Robin and Marian—in the 
thirteenth-century French, Li gieus de Robin et de 
Marian. This excellent little work, a wonder in view 
of the times, does away with the current belief that Italy 
was the birthplace of opera. 

Then there is a blank until the sixteenth century, 
when a poet and a composer collaborated a work found- 
ed on the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. This set the 
fashion for all time of librettist and composer, only 
broken in upon by Wagner, who thought and taught that 
a composer of music should write the words that accom- 
pany the notes. This story of Orpheus and Eurydice 
seems to have had great charms for makers of operas. 
Monteverde, at the head of a band of Florentine ama.- 
teurs, wrote an Orfeo. The famous Gluck wrote an 
Orfeo, which is still extant and contains a rich mine of 
lovely music. Offenbach wrote an Orphée, containing at 
least one melodious motif which will always be popular. 
Here are three operas based on one story; and there 
may be a number of others which, having died at their 
birth, have not been preserved. It is one thing to write 
an opera and quite another to have it staged. Europe 
is full of the graves of these unfortunate offsprings of 
ambitious poets and composers. 

Between the very old and the very new stands Mo- 
zart, who caught a glimpse, like some prophet anticipat- 
ing a glorious future which he is not permitted to share, 
of the modern orchestra, and wrote his score up to date 
and with a foretaste of improvements to follow. The 
overture to Don Giovanni shows the reliance which 
this great musician placed upon the violin. In fact, the 
violin, with its amplifications the ’cello and the bass- 
viol, is an orchestra in itself. It traverses the gamut of 
all musical sound, and is the one instrument which mu- 
sicians would preserve if all were condemned to perish 
except one. As if to emphasize the value of this peer- 
less instrument as the handmaid of melody, Mozart uses 
the piano as an accompaniment to recitative—a practice 
discarded by modern composers, who have a wealth of 
instrumentation to draw upon of which Mozart never 
dreamed. ‘This master-work of the German composer, 
who was German only by birth, still holes the stage, 
and, it may be believed, will be as immortal as the plays 
of Shakespeare. It is an antique, but so is Hamlet. 
The Venus of Milo is also an antique, as well as Raph- 
ael’s Madonna, numerously exemplified, and worth a 
king’s ransom wherever she is found. We have cut 
loose from the traditions of this opera; the tenor as the 
central figure and hero has displaced the baritone; no 
opera now demands three prima-donnas for an appro- 
priate presentation, and our stage bands demand some- 
thing more than pastoral reed music ; and still the grand 
old composition, suffused with divine beauty and sug- 
gesting the infinite yearnings of the soul for indefinable 
and unattainable possessions in the universe of senti- 
mental illusion, retains our affections and commands the 
admiration of delighted audiences in all the great cities 
of Europe and America. 








Opera has burst into full bloom only during our own 
century, at first under the cultivation of that great mas- 
ter of musical art, Rossini, followed and seconded by 
the twin swans of melodious song, Bellini and Donizetti. 
Will the world ever tire of The Barber of Seville and 
Semiramide ? Will La Sonnambula and I Puritani ever 
pall upon our taste? Or shall we ever grow weary of 
Lucrezia Borgia and the pathetic song of Lucia di 
Lammermoor? In the works of these three composers 
the aria first reached the zenith of musical ambition— 
that is, the point where audiences are so wholly charmed 
that they refuse to part with the singers except at the 
ransom of an encore. Verdi, Gounod, Bizet, have not 
improved upon these methods of melody, because no 
improvement is possible. Who will undertake to say 
that the Caro nome is superior or inferior to Ah non 
giunge, Di piacer, or Spirito gentil? Each in its excel- 
lence is supreme, absolutely charming and satisfying. 
Only those who out-Wagner Wagner himself in dethron- 
ing melody and refusing it a position in legitimate mu- 
sical art will attempt to criticise these superb composi- 
tions, or to draw comparisons to their mutual disad- 
vantage. Certain members of various Wagnerian cote- 
ries assert, and claim to believe in all sincerity, that 
music which the average listener can carry away with 
him or her, and hum over and feed upon at leisure from 
memory, is of a lower order than the interminable waves 
of harmony that follow each other in the works of Wag- 
ner and submerge the hearer as the Atlantic billows 
swallow up the swimmer. Controversy on such a sub- 
ject is unprofitable; it might be styled impossible. There 
must be no dispute or discussion as to matters of taste. 
This is a social law, and it is a just rule. The disciples 
of Wagner claim that his music is the “ Music of the Fu- 
ture,” and it is easy to allow this pretension, since no 
man knows what the future will bring forth, and it is 
not the business of any one to deny anything that is fore- 
told. Whoever does this usurps the gift of prophecy ; 
and, in addition to this, one guess is as good as another 
as to what is going to happen. While the Music of the 
Future is entitled to respect, it is enough for us to 
occupy ourselves with the Music of the Present. We 
live only in the present. “The Past,” said the cynical 
Frenchman, “ isa time that never has been, the Future 
a time that never will be.” When to-morrow comes, it 
comes as to-day, and when we revive the past it becomes 
to-day. To-day, then, is the supreme moment; and it 
is to-day that we welcome and enjoy the great masters 
who fill our opera-houses with delighted audiences. 

Let us not join in the sneers that the prophets of the 
Future fling at our favorite Rossinis, Donizettis, Belli- 
nis, Verdis, Gounods, and Meyerbeers. Somebody in 
Europe said that “ Meyerbeer was a Jew banker, to 
whom it occurred to compose operas.” The answer to 
this is found in the crowds that besiege the box-office 
when The Huguenots is announced for the next week. 
On such occasions try to buy a front-row seat a week 
in advance: you will then learn what the public think 
of the songs of Raoul, Valentine, and Marguerite, and 
the stupendous ensemble of the Blessing of the Poni- 
ards. People sometimes complain that the opera is ex- 
pensive. Why should it not be? Paintings by Dau- 
bigny, Rousseau, Vibert, Cazin, Jean Beraud, Detti, 
etc., are expensive, because they are excellent, and the 
possessors of the technique required to produce them 
are few in number and know their own value. There 
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are very few composers who are able to produce really 
great operas, and they must be well paid. Then how 
many vocal artists are there in the known world who are 
competent to interpret the music? Do we appreciate 
the enormous expenditure of time and effort, the long, 
laborious, uninterrupted training which the singers must 
go through with before audiences will listen to them? 
This species of training, too, demands the sternest and 
most conscientious personal sacrifices. ‘There must be 
often a Spartan regimen, great forfeitures of social pleas- 
ures, daily and unceasing study and practice, no matter 
at what cost of weariness and often irksome labor. All 
this must be accomplished while the golden hours of 
youth are fleeting, and without the sure promise of ulti- 
mate success as an incentive. The attainment of re- 
nown as a singer is like the high prize in a lottery, and, 
after all, the aspirant may draw a blank. 

Even when fame is achieved, and in the great cities 
of both hemispheres the brow of the singer is crowned 
with laurels, and opulent managers outbid each other 
in order to secure engagements, some unforeseen acci- 
dent may at once destroy the entire fabric of availability 
so carefully constructed, of genius, musical skill and 
capacity, dramatic fervor, and conscientious devotion 
to art. Then the voice is silenced forever, and the 
singer lives only in memory, while the income stops. 
Even at the best the career of the vocalist is brief. The 
great lawyer or physician often touches his zenith at 
threescore, or perhaps threescore and ten; a Gladstone 
retires only from choice at eighty-five; a Bismarck is 
never greater than in old age; but what of the singer 
when inexorable time attacks the vocal organs? The 
actor may indeed wrestle with the pitiless years, and 
gradually accommodate declining forces to the com- 
plaisant réles which dramatists provide for older artists ; 
but these havens of refuge are denied to the singer. 
He or she must make hay while the sun shines. One 
cannot always be an Amina, a Marguerite, a Carmen, 
an Edgardo, or a Rhadames; and when the fateful hour 
of dismissal sounds, it is forbidden to lag superfluous on 
the stage. There is, then, nothing improper or ungrace- 
ful in the plan that the singer should sell his or her voice 
at the topmost price that it will bring in the market. 
One thing is certain: no manager is going to pay more 
than it is worth, The measure of value is fixed by the 
box-offices, and these are the only standards that man- 
agers can be, and as a matter of fact are, guided by. 
This does not prove that art is mercenary. The laborer 
everywhere is worthy of his hire. Rare genius, accom- 
panied with laborious effort, always commands and de- 
serves large rewards; and these rewards must be in 
money, because money represents labor, and one equiva- 
lent naturally demands another. 





What is Realism in Art? 

EXPERTE CREDO....AN ARTIST’S VIEWS....COLLECTOR 

We hear a great deal nowadays about realism, real- 
istic art, frank rendition of the real, and all that. It is 
well to bear in mind, in connection with these terms, 
that there is nothing new about them, except their 
present application, and that in this last respect the ap- 
plication is not rigidly correct. Art is always realistic 
when it goes to nature for reference. That which we 
call conventional belongs to the realm of imagination 
pure and simple. There have been, and indeed are yet, 
artists who relied entirely upon their inner conscious- 
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ness for materials. At the Academy such a man learns 
to draw from the statuary of the ancients, and to paint 
from ancient pictures, and from the model in the life 
school. Thenceforward he dispenses with all three. 
He invents a type of figure, a scheme of color, and a 
manner of applying it, and so relies entirely on himself. 
This art has beauties in it, in proportion as the artist 
can imagine and depict them, but it is thoroughly arti- 
ficial, unnatural, and, in a word, lifeless. It is art 
learned by rule, and executed mechanically—the art of 
the Academicians and the mannerists, against which 
modern times have brought about so powerful a reac- 
tion. 

The extremest expression of this reaction is what its 
votaries now call realism. ‘The realist in art not only 
invents nothing, but he creates nothing. He simply 
paints what he sees, as he thinks he sees it. Moreover, 
according to his argument, it does not matter what he 
paints. Everything, he says, is of equal value to art, 
and all that an artist need do is to paint whatever he 
fancies. Under this rule a picture of a filthy and hide- 
ous hag is as important as the Venus of a Titian, the 
Narcissus of a Correggio, the beautiful wood-nymphs of 
a Giorgione. The mental quality is entirely eliminated 
from art. The importance of beauty isignored. Art 
must mean nothing, suggest nothing, awaken in the 
mind no gratifying reflections. This total rejection of 
what is justly considered one of the prime motives of 
art has been very severely satirized by artists who did 
not believe in it. In a famous picture by Thomas 
Couture, called The Realist, a painter is seen at work. 
On the wall of his studio is suspended the head of a 


slaughtered hog, foul with blood and mud and dripping 


gore. The painter is seated on the noble head of the 
great Greek masterpiece, the Apollo Belvidere, using 
the lofty and impeccable art of the antique sculptor as 
if it were a three-legged stool, while he makes a drawing 
of the disgusting remnant of the butchered swine. 
Couture was a powerful satirist ; and this shaft, directed 
at what was then a new theory, about taking its start, 
struck home. But realism did not succumb. It grew, 
and it is alive and growing still. 

But no matter how well he may be satisfied with him- 
self, the realist, so-called, remains a gross materialist—a 
painter cf facts only, who not only despises beauty, but 
actually seeks out ugliness. As far above him on the 
one hand as he is above the old conventionalist on the 
other is the man who not only sees Nature and paints 
her, but thinks about what he sees and puts his thoughts 
into his work. This man is a realist in the genuine 
sense. To him a model is not a mere effigy, hired to be 
looked at for so much a sitting, but something that sug- 
gests something, which he endeavors in turn to suggest 
in his picture. Take, for example, the famous and 
superb Truth, of Jules Lefebvre. This is not merely a 
portrait, or, better speaking, a photographic likeness of 
a nude woman against a dark background, but a direct 
and forcible expression of the artist's sentiments regard- 
ing his subject. Truth, he argues, most be perfect, flaw- 
less and true, and he paints her as a perfect woman. 
The light Truth sheds is dazzling, and he sets her fault- 
less form in a splendor of the most powerful light known 
—that of the electric flame. According to the realistic 
gospel, Truth might just as well be lean as famine, dis- 
torted as a crippled street beggar, loathsome as a death’s- 
head, and illuminating darkness with the flickering glim- 
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mer of a stinking tallow-dip, as long as he chose to paint 
her, and did paint her as he saw her. There was re- 
cently shown ata French exhibition an amazing painting 
entitled Youth and Sunshine. It represented two filthy 
peasant children, a pig-herd and a goose-girl, sitting in a 
field. The children were revoltingly brutal and debased 
types—more brutal and ugly than their pigs and geese. 
They were most skillfully painted, as mechanical skill 
goes; but the impression of the picture was so coarse, so 
heartless and degraded that critics and public received 
it with derision and disgust. We all know that there 
are, unfortunately, ugly, ignorant, hopeless and hideously 
depraved children in this world—children into whose 
lives no ray of intelligence or healthy pleasure enters. 
But such unfortunates do not represent our ideals of 
youth and sunshine ; they do not inspire us with any of 
the gayety and brightness of life. It is bad enough to 
know that such things are, and all that civilization and 
charity can do will not eradicate them and abolish the 
evil and the wrong they represent. 

One of the first artists of great ability with whom I 
became acquainted when I went to Paris as a student 
was Gustave Coubert. I admired him as an artist, and 
I liked him as a man, in spite of a certain brutal dog- 
matism which may have been natural to his temperament 
or merely cultivated for a purpose. I do not exagger- 
ate when I say that we became friends; for I have a 
little box full of letters from him, which are couched in 
terms that only mutual friendship could inspire. I had 
a certain frank way of criticising and of disagreeing with 
him, which he resented in many men—in all others, in 
fact, as far as I could discern, but me. After his miser- 
able “faux pas” during the Commune, when he was 
gnawing his heart out in an Alpine exile, which is an 
eternal stigma on France, I saw him for the last time. 
We spent two days together. It seemed to me the man 
had softened much. It was not the weakness of poverty 
or distress, for I can attest that he had a soul above 
sordid themes. But there was more of the man and less 
of the disputant in him. We were sitting over Lake 
Geneva, watching the play of cloud and sunshine on its 
waters and along the banks and escarpments of the 
environing mountains, when he suddenly turned to me 
and said: 

‘“‘ My dear Yankee,”—for so he had dubbed me years 
before,—“ I have heard lies all my life. Perhaps I have 
told some. Who casts the first stone ?” 

“Not I,” I said. ‘“ But what then?” 

“Tell me the truth. Have I been wrong?” hesaid, 
and it was in the intonation of a tired man asking a 
question often asked before and never answered. “ Tell 
me, my friend from the country of the future, who is 
not afraid nor ashamed to seek me out, what do you 
think of it? Is it what one sees—is it what one thinks 
—is it the gross substance, or has it a soul ?” 

“It has so much of soul, my dear friend and adviser,” 
I answered, “ that I see in you two men, whose natures, 
whether naturally or by an artificial cultivation of spirit, 
contend ; one man is a painter—the other is an artist. 
One man interests and astonishes me. The other man 
compels me to reverence and love him.” 

The shades of late afternoon lay level over the lake. 
A gray shadow passed over his thoughtful face. “I 
have, for some time past,” he said, “ thought as you do 
myself. But come. Our soup is growing cold.” 

And this was the greatest realist of them all. 
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The letters in the various alphabets of the world vary 


from twelve to 202 in number. The Sandwich Island- 
ers’ alphabet has twelve, the Tartarian, 202. 


The diatoms, single-celled plants of the seaweed 
family, are so small that three thousand of them laid 
end to end scarcely suffice to cover an inch of space 
on the rule. 


The great ordnance survey map of England, contain- 
ing over 108,000 sheets and costing, during the last 
twenty years, about $1,000,000 a year, is nearly com- 
pleted. The scales vary from ten and five feet to the 
mile for the towns, through twenty-five inches, six 
inches, one inch, one-quarter of an inch, and one-tenth 
of an inch to the mile. The details are so minute that 
“the twenty-five and six-inch maps show every hedge, 
fence, ditch, wall, building, and even every isolated 
tree in the country. The twenty-five-inch map shows 
in color the material of which every part of a building 
is constructed. The plans show, not only the exact 
shape of every building, but every porch, area, door- 
step, lamp-post, railway, and fire plug.” 


The epidermis of a brunette is said to be one-tenth of 
a millimeter thicker than that of a blonde. 


Sir Benjamin Richardson, a noted English physician, 
thinks that the normal period of human life is about 
110 years, and that seven out of ten average people 
ought to live that long if they took proper care of 
themselves. 


The Japanese religion demands that a man must 
worship on the soil every day. Princes and rich men 
evade this by sprinkling a little dirt in one corner of 
the room, on a square of cement made for the purpose. 


The largest gold coin in existence is said to be the 
gold ingot, or “loof” of Annam, a flat, round piece, 
worth abont $325, the value written on it in India ink. 


The most remarkable instance of rapid growth is said 
to be recorded by the French Academy in 1729. It 
was a boy six years of age, five feet six inches in height. 
At the age of five his voice changed ; at six his beard 
had grown, and he appeared a man of thirty. He 
possessed great physical strength, and could easily lift 
to his shoulders and carry bags of grain weighing 200 
pounds. His decline was as rapid as his growth. At 
eight his hair and beard were gray; at ten he tottered 
in his walk, his teeth fell out, and his hands became 
palsied ; at twelve he died with every outward sign of 
extreme old age. 


No picture is ever hung on the walls of the Louvre in 
Paris until the artist shall have been dead ten years. 


It is claimed that Lake Erie produces more fish to 
the square mile than any other know body of water. 


It is estimated by engineers who have studied the 
subject that 16,000,000 horse-power goes to waste every 
hour over Niagara falls. 


A Philadelphia oculist who has been studying the 
human eye for thirty years, declares that all great men of 
the past and present had or have blue or gray eyes. 

Why do flocks of wild ducks and geese form a trian- 
gle when they have to fly long distances? It is because 





they know in that form they can cleave the air most 
easily. The most courageous bird takes its position at 
the apex of the great triangle, and when it becomes 
weary with the heavy task, another takes its place. 


During the most peaceful years the world has 3,700,- 
ooo soldiers, who are withdrawn from productive occu- 
pations to pose as soldiers. The pay, equipments, food 
and clothing of these men cost the world’s taxpayers 
nearly $8,000,000 a day. 


Below are the nine longest words in the English 
language at the present writing: Subsconstitutionalist, 
Incomprehensibility, Philoprogenitiveness, Honorificibi- 
litudinity, Antropophagenenarian, Disproportionable- 
ness, Velocipedestrianistical, Transsubstantiationable- 
ness, Proantitransubstantiationist. 


One of the most remarkable sights to be seen in Aus- 
tralia is a burning mountain 1,820 feet in height. The 
mountain is supposed to be underlaid with an inexhausti- 
ble coal seam, which in some way became ignited. It 
was burning long before the advent of white men to 
that part of the country. 


Of the twenty-seven Royal Families of Europe, two- 
thirds are of German origin. 


Divorce has been legal in France now for eight years. 
The first year the number granted was 1,700; the second, 
4,000; in 1894 it was 8,000; the total for eight years is 
40,000. The working classes supply the largest propor- 
tion, 47 per cent.; the peasants the smallest, 7 per cent. 
Incompatibility of temper was the cause in 35,000 cases. 
The most common time for suit is the fifth year after 
marriage. Geographically, Paris heads the list. 


All the wars of Napoleon Bonaparte cost his country 
$1,275,000,000, while the wars of Louis Napoleon cost 
France $2,210,000,000. The former made the enemy 
pay most of the expense ; the expense of the wars waged 
by the latter was borne by France. 


To this day Lapp men and women dress precisely 
alike. Their tunics belted loosely at the waist, their 
tight breeches and their wrinkled leathern stockings, 
their pointed shoes; the whole appearance of them, 
in short, is identical. 


It is estimated that 293 hairs on the head, 39 on the 
chin, 23 on the forearm and 1g on the back of the 
hand are respectively contained in an area of a quarter 
of an inch. 


Little oak trees, an inch and a half high, are grown 
by Chinese gardeners. They take root in thimbles. 


The lowest temperature ever recorded on the earth 
was taken at Werchojansk, in the interior of Siberia, 
January 15, 1885 It was go degrees and a fraction 
below zero. There the earth is frozen to a depth of 
about roo feet, and in the warmest season it never 
thaws. The highest temperature recorded is 124 de- 
grees and a fraction, taken in Algeria, July 14, 1879. 
Greely, the Arctic explorer, probably experienced a 
wider range of temperature than any other living man. 
He recorded 66 degrees below zero at Fert Conger, in 
Lady Franklin Bay. On another occasion, in the 
Maricopa Desert of Arizona, his thermometer in the 
shade ran up to 114. 
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The Five-Fingered Orange 
A JAPANESE PLANT SAN FRANCISCO ‘CHRONICLE 

The five-fingered orange is a queer thing. It grows 
in exactly the shape of a human hand, with a thumb 
and four fingers. It is a half-open hand, that of this 
curious fruit, and the close resemblance to a lean, long- 
nailed Chinese hand is startling. Even the nails are 
identical, hard-pointed and claw-like, tipping the orange 
fingers with a length equal, in some cases, to three 
inches. It is no interloper in a well-regulated family of 
oranges, but a regular member, belonging to the osage 
variety. It has a family name and a Christian name of 
its own, but its pet name is “ five-fingered orange,” and 
nobody but the botanist cares to call it by the long one, 
which means the same thing. F. Gonzalez, of this city, 
found the odd plant a year or two ago over in Japan. 
He thought he had discovered a sort of missing link, so 
he bought it and brought it home to put into the con- 
servatory among his choicest plants, where he guards it 
as the apple of his eye. Nota scale bug or other rav- 
aging insect has a chance to live on its leaves, for he 
had a special bath-tub built for its use, with a sheet-iron 
chimney in the centre, in which he places it periodic- 
ally, puts a cover over the whole thing and gives it a 
Turkish bath treatment of sulphur and other fumes, such 
as would make even the sturdiest scale-bug turn up its 
toes. It is a hardy shrub, the outdoor climate of San 
Francisco agreeing with its health excellently well, 
although its owner is so choice of it that he doesn’t give 
it a chance tosleep out very often. In its native coun- 
try it is usually kept potted, and the Japanese seem to 
be fully alive to its value as an ornamental curiosity, 
for Mr. Gonzalez found it a difficult matter to get one 
to America, and so far nobody else ever did. 

The orange-tree is a ragged little shrub that does not 
average more than five or six feet in height. It does 
not grow straight, as a properly behaved tree is sup- 
posed to do, but is curved everywhere. It would be 
very difficult to find two consecutive inches in the entire 
tree whose line of direction is thé same. Even the 
branches grow in spiral forms, so that the width of the 
tree is often as great as the height. ‘There is a generous 
supply of thorns hidden under the leaves, and they are 
thorns that mean business. They are slender, tough 
and long, and are located in all sorts of unexpected 
places. The leaves are fleshy, long and narrow and of 
a dark green color. They resemble a lemon leaf more 
than an orange leaf. Indeed, in both this instance and 
in the color of the ripened fruit, this singular plant seems 
to claim a very close cousinship to the large lemon 
family. The flowers come out in June and July, and 
are very similar in appeardnce and odor to the ordinary 
orange blossoms, save that instead of the familiar creamy 
white color they have a delicate pinkish tint which is 
very beautiful. They commonly grow in clusters of 
two or three blossoms on alternate nodes. 

The fruit itself is of a light yellow color, a pure 
lemon hue, growing greenish toward the stem. The size is 
immense, considered relatively to other oranges or to the 
size of the tree, the largest ones measuring when mature 
fully ten inches from the wrist to the point of the middle 
finger, including the nail. Itis always necessary to fur- 


nish a support in the way of props and strings to sustain 
the growing fruit, or the limb will be broken by the 
weight. The fingers of the orange divide at about half 
the distance from the wrist, and though the division lines 
can be plainly seen throughout the entire length of the 
hand, they do not destroy its contour. The propor- 
tional length of the fingers from the thumb to the little 
finger is perfect, corresponding exactly with that of a 
human hand. The fruit is not edible—none of the 
osage variety is—but what it lacks in being unable to 
tickle the palate it more than makes good in perfume. 
The strangest thing connected with the perfume is that 
it is the fruit and not the flower that is most odorous. 
The fruit when ripe is so redolent that its scent can be 
recognized a mile from where the orange is growing. 
Forest Wonders of India 

ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN..THE Story oF VeDic INDIA (PU1NAM) 

But, valuable and majestic as are these two forest 
kings, the larch and the teak, they are far eclipsed, both 
in beauty and dimensions, by a native tree, which may 
be considered the most characteristic of Indian vegeta- 
tion. It belongs to the family of fig-trees, to which the 
soil and climate of India are so congenial that it is 
represented, in different parts of the continent, by no 
less than a hundred and five varieties. This particular 
variety, specially known as “ Indian fig-tree” (Ficus 
Indica), surely may claim to be admired as the paragon 
not only of its species, but with all vegetation without 
exception. It takes so influential and prominent a 
place in the life, both physical and moral, of India, and 
is, moreover, such a marvel of nature, that a description 
of it is not out of place even in a necessarily brief 
sketch, and we may as well borrow that given by Las- 
sen in his monumental work: 

“The Ficus Indica is probably the most astounding 
piece of vegetation on the face of the earth. From one 
single root it produces a vast green temple of many 
halls, with cool, shady bowers impervious to the light, 
and seems created expressly and exclusively for the 
purpose of supplying shelterless primeval humanity with 
ready-made dwellings. For neither is its wood of much 
use, nor are its fruits eatable for man, and if it inspires 
the Hindus and their neighbors with a profound venera- 
tion, it is owing to the surpassing marvel of its well- 
nigh preternatural growth, its indestructible duration 
and everlasting self-renewal; to which traits the mys- 
terious gloom of its galleries and avenues adds not a 
little, yielding a most grateful retreat from the torrid 
summer heat. The trunk of the tree, at a moderate 
height from the ground, branches-out into several stout 
limbs, which stretch from it horizontally ; from these, 
slender shoots—the so-called “ air-roots ”—grow down- 
wards until they reach the ground, where they take 
root, whereupon they increase in thickness and become 
strong supports for the mother-limb. The central 
trunk repeats the branching out process at a greater 
height, and the second circle of limbs in its turn sends 
down a number of air-roots, which form an outer circle 
of props or pillars. As the central trunk increases in 
height, it goes on producing tier upon tier of horizontal 
limbs, and these add row after row to the outer circle of 








pillars, not indeed with perfect regularity, but so as to 
form a grove of leafy halls and verdant galleries, multi- 
plying ad infinitum. For this evolution is carried on 
on a gigantic scale. The highest tier of horizontal 
limbs is said to grow sometimes at an elevation of two 
hundred feet from the ground, and the whole structure 
is crowned with the dome of verdure in which the cen- 
tral trunk finally culminates. The leaves, which grow 
very close together, are five inches long by three and a 
half broad, and their fine green color pleasantly con- 
trasts with the small red figs, which, however, are not 
eaten by men.” 

Such is the tree, more generally known under its pop- 
ular name of banyan than under the scientific one of 
Ficus Indica, the tree which, together with the Ganges 
and the Himalaya, completes the picture of India as 
evoked in a few apt strokes of the poet’s fancy. To the 
elephants that wander majestically among its shady 
walks, and the apes that laugh and gambol in its airy 
galleries, we must add the noisy parrots and other birds 
of no less flaming plumage, but softer voice, and to 
these numerous and playful denizens the berries or 
small figs disdained by men yield grateful and sufficient 
food. It is needless to mention that these trees grow 
singly, not in forests—since one evidently is in itself if 
not a forest, at least a grove of considerable size. How 
large, indeed, can scarcely be realized without the help 
of a few figures. Fortunately many have been accu- 
rately measured, and several have attained historical 
celebrity. Thus the central trunk of one handsome 
banyan-tree near Madras is known to have been twenty- 
eight feet in diameter, and to have been surrounded 
by a first circle of twenty secondary trunks, each 
about eleven feet in diameter and from thirty to fifty 
feet in height, and after that by almost innumerable 
others of decreasing stoutness. The largest known 
banyan-tree had over thirteen hundred large trunks and 
three thousand smaller ones. Armies of six or seven 
thousand men have frequently been encamped in its 
bowers, and it was seen afar as a solitary green hillock, 
until a violent hurricane half destroyed it in 1783. Be- 
sides which, being situated on an island in the Nerbudda, 
the river has from time to time carried away large slices 
of its domain, till it is now reduced to a skeleton of its 
former glory. What may be its age no one can tell. 
Five hundred years are historically recorded. But these 
trees may get to be thousands of years old for aught we 
can know or prove. For since each new trunk, after it 
has become firmly rooted and has reached a certain 
average of thickness, inherits the parent trunk’s capacity 
of branching out into horizontal limbs, which in their turn 
drop root-tendrils into the ground, and consequently ab- 
sorb the nourishment of ever new soil, there is practically 
no reason why the multiplying process should ever stop. 
It is no wonder that almost every village in Hindustan 
has a banyan-tree sacred as a sanctuary. 

The companions of Alexander, who enthusiastically 
admired the banyan-tree, and gave it its name of “ In- 
dian fig-tree,” leave it uncertain whether they included 
under that name another variety, which has obtained an 
even greater renown and importance from the fact that 
from the oldest times it has been, as it still is, the sacred 
tree of Indian religions. This is the Picus Religiosa, 
very well known under its pretty, native, and popular 
‘names of Ashvattha and Pippala. It is frequently 

planted next to a banyan, so as to have them mix their 
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foliage and stems, from a superstitious notion that they 
are of different sex, and their growing together is an 
emblem of marriage. The contrast between the large, 
massive leaves of the banyan and the light, brilliant, 
continually vibrating foliage of the pippala is striking and 
grateful to the eye. The pippala does not reach the 
stupendous dimensions that the banyan does, nor are its 
trunks as numerous. But it has a way, whenever seed 
is accidentally dropped on top of another tree—say a 
palm-tree—or a building, to sink several fibrous shoots 
through the air down into the ground, and thus in time, 
when these shoots have thickened and hardened into 
trunks, to entirely encompass tree or building, turning 
it into a picturesque and puzzling object. 

Although the ashvattha alone is professedly held 
sacred, it is a crime to destroy or injure either of the 
two. Both indifferently shelter in their verdant halls 
altars and images of gods, as well as the performance of 
sacrifices and the pious contemplation of holy hermits. 
Still, where neither banyan nor pippala is familiar, villages 
usually pay a certain homage to the largest and oldest 
tree within their radius, no matter of what kind; and it 
is not the native trees alone which thrive and expand 
under that wonderful sky, but those which India shares 
with Europe and other moderate climes also attain di- 
mensions unheard of elsewhere. Thus Anquetil Du- 
perron mentions having on one of his tramps through 
the Dekhan enjoyed a noonday rest under an elm-tree 
which could cover over six hundred persons with its 
shade, and adds: “ One often meets in India these trees, 
under whose shade travellers while away the hottest time 
of the day. They cook there such provisions as they 
carry with them, and drink the water of the ponds near 
which these trees are planted. You see there sellers of 
fried rice and fruits in a small way, and crowds of men 
and horses from various parts of the country.” 





An Orchid Enthusiast 
JosrErH CHAMBERLAIN’S COLLECTION...... PEARSON’S WEEKLY 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s fidelity to the orchid has done more toward 
strengthening the cult of the flower than the action of 
anyone else. His attention was first directed to the or- 
chid in an accidental manner about twenty years ago, 
and since that time he has been adding continually to 
his collection at “ Highbury,” near Birmingham, until 
at the present moment he has between 5,000 and 6,000 
plants of all kinds, which have been drawn from all 
parts of the orchid-producing world. 

Altogether they fill thirteen glasshouses, arranged 
along the side of Mr. Chamberlain’s house, and he takes 
every means of enjoying his beautiful orchids when at 
home. Ever since his first appearance as a statesman, 
the flower in his buttonhole, for which he is noted, has 
been the subject of many a remark in the House. Be- 
fore the great Home Rule split, the Tories used it as an 
illustration of Mr. Chamberlain’s un-English character, 
his love for the exotic being contrasted with Lord Bea- 
consfield’s fondness for the primrose. Now it is that 
the Radicals point to the flower as exemplifying the 
aristocratic instincts which he has always cherished. 

May and June are favorite months of the orchid, and 
the sight which meets one’s view during that period of 
the year is magnificent. Probably not fewer than from 
500 to 600 plants of various forms and colors are to be 
seen, and at other times of the year the show is one not 
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likely to be forgotten, the head gardener making a point 
of having a considerable number of flowering plants at 
Christmas especially. The plants are arranged in various 
houses according to the seasons of the year when they 
may he expected to flower; they are all numbered in 
addition to being named, the numbers being for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s personal use. He keeps a large book, 
and into this each one is entered under its number, with 
a description of the plant, its purchase, place of origin 
and divers details of interest. His gardeners say Mr. 
Chamberlain knows every plant which he possesses. 

Sales of orchids are now so frequent that in ten years’ 
time there is no knowing what the dimensions of the 
collection may be; for if Mr. Chamberlain does not 
personally attend, he is represented, and so keen is he 
on augmenting his stock that the bidding sometimes 
goes up to absurdly high prices. When residing in 
Londen Mr. Chamberlain has two flowers adapted for 
buttonhole wear sent to him from Birmingham every 
day, and these are the blooms with which he makes his 
appearance in the House of Commons. 





The Eucalyptus’ Reputation Gone 

THE BoASTED FEVER-KILLER....PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER 

The Department of State has been gathering from all 
parts of the world information about the eucalyptus, 
from which it appears that the value of that much-adver- 
tised tree as a destroyer of fever-producing germs has been 
greatly over-estimated. It has even been asserted that 
not a single instance of health improvement by means of 
the plant has been satisfactorily established. In Italy it 
has been cultivated on a very large scale, particularly in 
the neighborhood of Rome, without accomplishing any 
results convincingly favorable. The popular notion that 
where the eucalyptus thrives there can be no malaria is so 
far from being correct that there are actual forests of 
native eucalypti in Australia in which pestilential miasma 
reigns supreme. 

One notable experiment was made in 1870 at a dis- 
tance of one mile from the city of Rome, in a locality 
known as the “ Three Fountains,” where there was an 
ancient convent. In that place malaria had been so 
prevalent and destructive of life that it was commonly 
known as “ The Grave.” A few monks made a prac- 
tice of going thither every morning after the sun had 
cleared away the fog, planting as many eucalyptus trees 
as they could during the day and returning to Rome in 
the evening. Seven years later, owing to the greatly 
improved condition of the climate, the monks took up 
their permanent residence at the convent. This event 
made such an impression that the government offered a 
reward for the culture of the eucalyptus. 

Nevertheless, a few years later, notwithstanding that 
55,000 of these trees had been planted at the Three 
Fountains, malarial fever became as bad as ever there, 
causing many deaths in a colony of convicts that had 
been established on the spot. Dr. Montechiare, a phy- 
sician of Rome, experimented on many patients suffer- 
ing from malarial fever with medicinal preparations of 
eucalyptus. He found that not one of them lowered 
the temperature of the sick person by a tenth of a degree. 
He decided that the efficacy of the tree for improving 
the air was no greater than the elm or pine. 

One difficulty met with by investigators in this line has 
been due to the uncertainty of the nature of malaria. 
One eminent scientific man, the Italian Crudeli, discov- 


ered in 1879 a microbe of malaria—the bacillus malarie. 
Another equally famous authority has since then hit upon 
a microscopic protozoén which is alleged to feed upon 
the red corpuscles of the blood. Thé same method of 
operation is attributed to the bacillus. Nature resents 
the destructive process in a way that is exhibited by 
those symptoms which are termed chills and fever. The 
germs are thrown off by the body after a while, but if 
they continue to invade the circulation the patient even- 
tually succumbs. Thus it is found in very malarious 
regions people frequently die of the complaint. 

Prof. Crudeli declares that of all disease-breeding 
germs the microbes of malaria are most widely dissemi- 
nated and most readily find conditions suitable for their 
propagation, excepting only the bacteria, which causes 
blood-poisoning. ‘The malarial germs dwell in the soil 
and are developed in moist and warm weather. They 
require a temperature of at least 68 degrees Fahrenheit 
in order to multiply and diffuse themselves in the atmos- 
phere. Human beings then take them into their lungs 
in breathing, and in this way they get into the blood. 
Malaria-producing soils are to be found in nearly every 
part of the globe. 

The notion generally entertained, that malaria can 
only be produced from stagnant water, resulting from 
the decay of vegetable and animal matter, is an error. 
Malaria is produced in the soil and not in water, though 
moisture is essential to the propagation of the germs. 
Frequently soil on mountain-sides, the surface of which 
is dry during the summer, gives off malaria, owing to 
the slight humidity held in the subsoil. Parts of Rome 
which were covered by parks and gardens a few years 
ago, and were then very malarious, have become health- 
ful, owing to the fact that the lands are now covered by 
buildings and street-pavements, thus shutting off the air 
from contact with the soil. 

The eucalyptus was not known to Europeans until 
the end of the last century. Dutch explorers discov- 
ered it in Australia, but to the French is due the honor 
of introducing it to the world. It was the French 
botanist Labillardiére who first examined it scientifically 
while accompanying the expedition which was sent out 
early in the present century to find La Perouse. The 
expedition landed on the coast of Tasmania, and there 
beheld large forests of eucalypti. 

There are a great number of species of eucalypti. 
That known as the “ blue gum ”—the eucalyptus globu- 
lus—has been known to attain a height of 400 feet and 
a girth great enough to contain four men on horseback. 
The resinous eucalyptus has a thick and easily detached 
bark, which is used by the Australians for roofing their 
huts. From its trunk oozes a red sap, rich in gum and 
sugar. Ifthe tree is tapped like the maple it will yield 
as much as 50 gallons of this liquid. Its leaves, when 
subjected to distillation, produce an essential oil like 
oil of cajeput. The fruit is used in Australia as a spice. 

The leaves, flowers, fruit and bark of the eucalyptus 
are filled with glands containing this essential oil, which 
has a pleasant and penetrating balsamic odor. The 
odor is so strong as to impregnate the air in the neigh- 
borhood of the tree. The various preparations of 
eucalyptus are supposed to have antiseptic and antife- 
bric properties. In throat inflammations physicians 
sometimes advise sprays or inhalations of “ eucalyptol.” 
In Italy faith in the tree is so strong that people make 
rosaries of the berries, and wear them around their necks. 























































A Cowboy Sermon 
CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD....THE LONDON SUN 

“ Pony Bill,” the cowboy preacher, struck the general 
round up on the Rio Hondo last Sunday, and said: 

*T’ll bet my hoss thar agin a busted cinch there isn’t 
one o’ you boys but b’lieves thar is a God. You don’t 
know w’at He looks like, nor whar His. great ranch is 
at, but you honest an’ sure b’lieve He is up yonder 
somewhar, an’ that the earth, the sea, the sun, the moon, 
an’ every living thing is.ruled by Him. He sends the 
storms an’ the sunshine, causes the beautiful flowers to 
grow to gladden our eyes with their delicate beauty and 
render the atmosphere we breathe fragrant with their rich 
perfume. He sends the green grass to feed our herds, 
and the flowin’ streams to slake their thirst. He holds 
the lightnin’s in His hands, an’ kin grab the thunder- 
bolts by the nape o’ the neck an’ hurl ’em with their 
fearful crashes down at the tremblin’ earth, With a 
wave o’ the hand He kin cause the waters o’ the great 
oceans to roll an’ tumble in wrath; with another wave 
He kin smooth the bosom o’ the deep till it is as sleek 
as the hide of a blooded steer on a rich range. You 
b’lieve He is all-powerful, an’ that His ever-watchful 
eye takes in every act o’ your lives. He notes even the 
sparrow’s fall, an’ hears the bl’at o’ the motherless calf 
as it monkeys around the herd in s’arch o’ sympathy 
from strange cows. 

“T think sure, too, every one o’ you b’lieves He is a 
God o’ love. Not a majestic tyrant with a scowlin’ 
bull face who rules the world with fear o’ His wrath; 
but a kind, forgivin’, sympathetic God, who sways by 
love, an’ has a feelin’ of affection fur the toughest sin- 
ner that ever kicked a hole through the Divine laws. 
That’s the sort of a God He is. A lovin’ Father, whose 
great heart is ever yearnin’ fur the welfar’ o’ His chil- 
dren ’yar on earth. 

“ An’ you all b’lieve thar’s a place o’ punishment for 
sinners after death. I ain’t prepared to say whar it’s 
at, or w’at sort of a general penitentiary it is, but thar’s 
sure must be sich an outfit. It would be too soft a 
snap fur sinners to know that they could play an un- 
godly game all their lives, an’ w’en the final roundup 
was bein’ worked drap into the great home ranch above 
an’ spread their blankets in jes’ as good places as them 
that had obeyed the orders of the foreman all their 
lives. Sich an arrangement as that’d knock all Heaven 
out o’ gear. Thar’ must be a place o’ punishment for 
sin, an’ sinners mus’ know it, an’ God keeps His riders 
out all the time a-scourin’ the earthly ranges, an’ a- 
warnin’ the wicked o’ w’at they kin expect if they keep 
on a-rushin’ towards perdition like a fresh broncho on 
a frosty mornin’ a-hittin’ the ground only in the high 
places. I am one o’ them humble riders myself, an’ I 
go from range to range a-swingin’ the rope o’ salvation 
over every sinner that'll let me git within ropin’ dis- 
tance. 

‘‘ Knowin’ all these things, boys, I can’t see how it is 
that you'll bulge right ahead a-flounderin’ through the 
boggy ground o’ sin, or lopin’ keerlessly over the more 
easy slopes o’ wicked pleasures, w’en thar’s a solid trail 
to the heavenly range an’ eternal happiness thar’ awaitin’ 
you. No bankful streams to cross, no long drives with- 
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out water, no boggy ground, no sandstorms, but an easy, 
pleasant trail right to the gate o’ the home corral. 

“ Why will you persist in your wicked ways w’en you 
know you'll be brought up with a short turn some day ? 
You all know how a steer acts w’en he takes a run on 
a rope. He bulges right ahead regardless o’ conse- 
quences, an’ regardless o’ the fact that thar’s a broncho 
at the other end o’ the rope a-bracin’ himself fur the 
yank. All at once the rope tightens, an’ instead o’ con- 
tinuin’ on his reckless course, the steer finds himself 
layin’ on his back a-pawin’ at the wind, with all the 
ambition knocked out o’ him. It’s jes’ so with you, 
boys. You are bulgin’ ahead blindly over the range o’ 
sin, but some day, w’en you least expect it, the devil ‘ll 
get a rope on you, an’ you'll be eternally lost. 

*‘ You all know Nat Banks over at the X S O ranch. 
A wilder boy than Nat never cinched a hoss nor 
throwed a leg over a saddle. In all sorts 0’ sprees an’ 
deviitry he led the gang. He thought no more of 
shootin’ up a town than one o’ you boys’d think of ear- 
markin’ a calf, an’ yit you all know a bigger-hearted 
boy never rode arange. A short time ago I was over 
at the X S O outfit, an’ Nat came to me with a troubled 
look on his face, and said: 

“ « Lookee ’yar, Bill, w’at’s all this Gospel stuff you’re 
a-workin’ among the boys ?’ 

“<Tt’s straight goods, Nat,’ says I; ‘I’m actin’ on 
the dead square. Don't you like to hear it ?’ 

“«* No,’ says he, ‘I don’t, an’ I wish you’d never ’a’ 
come yar with sich a racket. You've sp’iled all my 
pleasure. Since that las’ talk o’ yours I’ve felt oneasy 
like, an’ cussed mean, an’ I don’t know what ails me. 
Don’t seem to want to have no mo’ fun. Can’t sleep 
o’ nights, an’ my grub tastes like dead grass to me. 
You’ve hoodooed me, somehow, an’ I wish I’d never 
seed you. Wi’at ails me?’ 

“* Nat,’ says I, ‘ the sperit o’ the Lord’s got a rope 
on you, an’ w’at’s the use 0’ runnin’ on it? You may 
break it an’ get away, but if you’re sensible you'll let up 
on your runs an’ stand an’ take the brand of salvation 
without a flinch. The Lord’s a-workin’ with you, Nat, 
an’ a-pleadin’ with you to chop your devil service and 
make a break fur the range that’s watered by the beau- 
tiful river of life. He knows w’at a great, big heart 
you’ve got, an’ w’at a noble feller you are w’en you 
don’t let the devil git a hold on you, and He wants jes’ 
sich riders as you on His range.’ 

“Then I talked to him fur an hour, and tol’ him to 
git right down to solid prayin’, an’ left him a-feelin’ as 
oncomfortable as a tenderfoot in a cattle stampede. 

** A week after that I was ridin’ along the Penasco, 
lookin’ fur some cattle that had drifted away from our 
outfit, w’en I heard somebody a-singin’ away up a gulch 
to my left. The voice was a strong, manly one, an’ 
them old hills was jes’ a-ringin’ with the melody o’ that 
blessed ol’ hymn. 

“« Purty soon I seed Nat a-ridin’ down the gulch, an’ 
w’en he sot eyes on me he hit his hoss with the spurs 
an’ galloped to whar I was at. 

“«¢ Bill,’ says he, ‘ you dear ol’ rascal, I’ve bin camp- 
in’ on yeur trail fur a week, an’ I’ve hit you at last. Git 
down off’n that hoss, fur I want to hug the life out o’ 
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you!’ An’ in a second he had me in his arms, the tears 


a-runnin’ out o’ laughin’ eyes, an’ a-streakin’ as smilin’ 


an’ happy a face as I ever saw. 

“«¢ What’s hit you now, Nat?’ says I. 

“<¢T’ve got it, ol’ boy! I’ve got the brand, an’ it’s put 
thar’ to stay, an’ with the help o’ that God you worked 
me in with, you'll never see a counterbrand under it. I 
never did know what sure enough happiness an’ peace 
an’ feel-good-all-over was till now. I’m jes’ a-singin’ all 
the time; sometimes so loud I’m afeard I’ll stampede 
the herd I’m a working with, but I can’t help it, an’ I’ll 
sing if every cow in the outfit lights out of a-snuffin’ at 
the moon.’ 

“If the grace o’ God kin work sich a transformation 
in a sinner like Nat Banks, it seems to me that sort o’ 
evidence o’ the joys o’ religion ’d be enough to start 
everyone o’ you on the keen jump to git a taste of it. 
May God open all your eyes an’ never cease to stir you 
up with the gad o’ conviction till He gits you headed in 
the right direction toward the heavenly pastures.” 





The Wooing of Betsy 
ASSISTED BY THE BEAR....ED. MoTT.... NEW YORK SUN 

“* How they do it I can’t imagine,” said the man from 
over Sinnemahoning way. ‘How they just lay back 
and think it all up and then go and do it is a good many 
rods beyond me. Bears, I mean. Sinnemahoning 
bears. ‘There are bears and bears, but when you come 
right down to bears that are bears, they grow only on 
the Sinnemahone spread. They’re always up to date. 
There are no back numbers among the Sinnemahoning 
bears. Nay, nay! 

“Ts there anybody here who knows Toby Groo—Toby 
Groo of Lonesome Hollow? It doesn’t matter. Only 
if any one wants to buy a nice snug little place the Toby 
Groo place is for sale. Easy terms, too. It was put on 
the market sudden, because Toby Groo went away sud- 
den. All on account o’ bears—Sinnemahoning bears. 
I met Toby when he was going away. 

“«¢ Toby,’ said I, ‘ what’s ,* 

“<¢Tt’s all up!’ said he. ‘ All up with me!’ 

“‘¢ Meaning Betsey ?’ said I. 

“«« The same!’ said he. 

“«¢ What did it ?’ said I. 

««¢ Education !’ said he. 

««¢ Education ?’ said I. 

‘“«¢ There’s nothing better to have in a district,’ said 
he, ‘than education, providing you keep it in bounds. 
It’s all right and proper among the rising generation of 
human folks, but when you come to spreading it among 
bears, you’re carrying it too far. That’s my opinion,’ 
said Toby Groo. ‘ Education is what done me up with 
Betsey. Education among bears!’ said Toby. 

“ And away he went from the Sinnemahone; and 
when a fellow has the heart to leave the Sinnemahone 
country you can make up your mind that he’s done 
up bad. And what led up to it was this: ; 

“The Bricktons are great people over on the Sinne- 
mahone, you know. Great people. Been there for 
generations. ‘The greatest one of the present generation 
is Betsey, although she isn’t very big and isn’t twenty 
years old yet. 

““<« Takin’ her from the ground up,’ as Uncle Jabez 
Fiddler puts it, ‘an’ considerin’ of her fer gener’ 
scrumptiousness, Sinnemahone can’t turn out the ekal 
o’ Betsey Brickton.’ 
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“T want to give you a pointer on Betsey, though, so 
that if any of you should happen to buy the Toby Groo 
place and go over on the Sinnemahone and be some- 
body, you’ll know how to act and keep out o’ trouble. 
Betsey has got a red head. An amazing red head. 
Now I rather like that red head of Betsey’s, and a good 
many other folks do, but Betsey thinks its a drawback. 
She is sensitive about it to a degree. In the soft Sinne- 
mahone tongue, she’s as tetchy as nettles about it. 
And Betsey is so full o’ snap and fire that it isn’t safe 
to mention torchlights, or bricks, or anything of that sort 
around where Betsey is, for she takes it as a personal 
slur on her topknot, and the way she flares up and gives 
it to you is something to remember, 

“<Tt’s a cortion to pepper-sass!’ Jabez says. 

“Everybody knows this, and is careful not to get 
Betsey’s red head between them and her if they want 
to keep on the right side of her. Betsey Brickton is 
popular though. So popular that there ain’t a young 
chap on the Sinnemahone that wouldn’t be happier than 
a bear in a bee tree if he could shine up to her and 
know that Betsey liked it. ‘Toby Groo, as far as money 
went, was the best catch for a girl of all the young 
fellows on the Sinnemahone spread. Not bad looking, 
and not much over twenty-two. But he wasn’t over- 
popular, because he was what Uncle Jabez calls ‘a 
leetle nigh in his dealin’s,’ and rather inclined to get 
the best end of a dicker, even if he had to stretch a 
point. For all that, old Billy Brickton, Betsey’s father, 
got it into his head some time ago that Toby Groo’s 
money would be a good thing to have in the Brickton 
family, and so he did his best to help Toby get on the 
right side o’ Betsey, Toby being not only willing but 
more than eager. He was crazy after Betsey. 

“ All the same Betsey didn’t care for Toby not a little 
bit, nor for any one else in particular. ‘Toby kept pes- 
tering Betsey to marry him, and her father talked her 
almost blind about it, until one day a month or so ago, 
after Toby had asked her for the nine hundredth time if 
she’d marry him, she snapped out : 

“* Ves!’ 

“«¢ When ?’ said Toby, tickled about to death. 

“¢ When I find a bear that can spell my name!’ said 
Betsey. 

“Then Betsey laughed and laughed, for she judged 
that she had settled the business then and there, and 
Toby went away glum and way down in the mouth. 

** If none of you fellows knows Barnaby Beestuffer of 
Sinnemahone, there is a large waste place in your life. 
Barnaby Beestuffer is a citizen to whom all Sinnema- 
honing points with pride. He has genius such as could 
only have germinated, sprouted, grown, and blossomed 
on the storied Sinnemahone. Barnaby has a little 
clearing, but he scorns toil, and devotes all his time to 
taming bears and snakes and coons and wildcats and 
porcupines, and such indigenous products of the Sinne- 
mahone soil, and teaching them tricks and capers. 
About the time that Betsey Brickton told Toby Groo 
what’d have to happen before she’d marry him there 
was a show in the hall over to the county seat, and 
Barnaby went over to see it. One of the actors was 
an educated pig. It could play cards, spell out things 
by stringing little blocks on the floor with letters painted 
on ’em, and do lots of other amazing things. The 


spelling took Barnaby’s eye more than anything else the 
pig did. 


















“Pigs kin l’arn to do that, kin they?’ says Barnaby. 
“Then I’ll bet a farm that b’ars kin l’arn to do it, too, 
an’ durn quick, an’ I'll l’arn ’em!’ 

“ When Barnaby got back home he started right in to 
teach one of his young bears to spell as well as the 
learned pig could. One day as he was practicing his 
bear on a lesson, Toby Groo happened to be going by 
Barnaby’s clearing. Barnaby was feeling pretty sore 
against Toby on account of a little dicker in steers 
they’d had a few days before, in which Toby had got a 
good deal the best of Barnaby. 

«Cheated the consarned eyes out of him!’ Uncle 
Jabez said. ‘ 

“ But Toby didn’t mind a little thing like that, and 
he stopped at the clearing to see what was going on 
between Barnaby and the bear. He hadn’t watched 
the performance long before an idea struck him and 
almost knocked him over. 

“«« What are you doing, anyhow, Barnaby ?’ 

“«« Givin’ my b’ar his spellin’ lesson,’ said he. 

«Can you teach him anything you want to?’ 

“<« Bet ye I kin!’ said Barnaby. 

*¢ Could you teach that bear to spell Betsey Brick- 
ton ?’ said Toby, turning hot. 

‘“‘ Barnaby had heard all about the answer Betsey had 
given Toby, and knew at once Toby’s little game. 

“Kin I l’arn that b’ar to spell Betsey Brickton ?’ 
said Barnaby. ‘I kin fer money.’ 

**¢ Can you teach that bear to spell Betsey Brickton 
for ten dollars ?’ said Toby. 

“+7 kin l’arn that b’ar to spell Betsey Brickton fer 
twenty dollars, spot cash!’ said Barnaby. 

“ «In how long ?’ said Toby. 

“ «In two weeks,’ said Barnaby. 

“Toby tried to get Barnaby to do it for fifteen 
dollars, but Barnaby stuck out for twenty, and Toby 
made a bargain with him. When the two weeks were 
up, Toby went over to Barnaby’s and was delighted to 
find that the bear could lay out the blocks that spelled 
Betsey’s name, and could do it in short order without a 
skip or a break. 

*“*« He danced fer joy an’ felt so rippin’ good,’ says 
Barnaby, ‘ that I feel like kickin’ myself all around my 
clearin’ an’ then rollin’ ’round in a bull-pen full o’ por- 
cupines ’cause I didn’t tell him I’d hef ter hev five 
dollars more! ’ 

“« Next day Toby drove to the Brickton place. 

“«« Betsey,’ said he, ‘don’t you want to ride over and 
see Barnaby Beefstuffer’s menagerie ? It’s worth seeing.’ 

Betsey said she’d just as lief as not, and she got in 
the wagon and went along. She was tickled all to 
pieces at the cute things the animals and the snakes 
did, and Toby: said : 

‘“«* That was pretty hard lines you held me to about 
marrying, wasn’t it, Betsey ?’ 

“* Think so ?’ said Betsey, laughing. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know! I didn’t want to hurt your feelings by saying 
“No,” plump out,’ said she. 

***T suppose you'll stick to what you said about 
marrying me ?’ said Toby. ‘If you see a bear that 
will spell your name you'll stick to what you said ?’ 

“ ¢ Certainly,’ said Betsey. ‘Why not?’ 

“Then Toby nodded to Barnaby, and Barnaby 
nodded to the bear. The bear jumped for a pile of 
blocks that lay on the ground, and the next second put 
a big letter B at Betsey’s feet. 
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«TI guess Betsey must a-begun to smell a rat,’ 
Barnaby says, ‘fer when she see the letter B she sort 0’ 
turned pale.’ 

“The bear followed the B with an E, and then 
dropped a T after the E, and kept on putting down 
letters till he had Betsey spelled out as proper as 
Betsey could have done it herself. Betsey got cold 
and shivery, and had to take hold of the fence to 
steady herself. Toby stood by, grinning and gloating. 
Then the bear brought out another B. The second 
name was begun right, and it kept on right. Betsey 
couldn’t keep her eyes off the proceeding, although 
she saw the bear sealing her fate, letter by letter. 
B-R-I-C-K-T-O the bear laid down, and Betsey was so 
near fainting that she grabbed both hands on the fence, 
and Barnaby jumped to catch her if she fell. 

**« Only one letter more!’ Toby said, ‘ and the strain 
ll be over, Betsey. And then you and I’ll get married!’ 

“The bear put down the last letter. It wasn’t an N. 
It wasa P. And there was spread out in a line of big 
black letters than anybody with half an eye could read, 
‘BETSEY BRICKTOP!’ Betsey’s face quit being 
white in a second, and flashed as red, almost, as her 
hair was. She turned on Toby, and Barnaby says that 
he actually saw fire shoot out of her eyes. Nobody 
knows what she would have done to Toby, because he 
didn’t wait to have it done. He jumped the fence and 
into his wagon, and away he went. And that is why, 
as near as the facts can be got at, the Toby Groo place 
is for sale, terms easy. 

“They say, over on the Sinnemahone, that Barnaby 
Beestuffer, seeing a chance to get even with Toby on 
the steer dicker, had educated two bears and rung the 
wrong one in on Toby when the time came. Barnaby 
doesn’t deny it nor admit it, but when any one charges 
him with it, he just sits and grins. But don’t you 
wonder at those bears, those Sinnemahoning bears ? ” 





Mis’ Smith : A Roadside Fragment 
FRANK CHAFFEE............ THE CHapP-Book 

It was an absurd little piece of pie-shaped plot of 
ground, lying where two roads met, crossed and went on 
again, each about his own business—and a New Eng- 
land road has such a deal of business to attend to—it 
has to run along as near to all the white farmhouses as 
it can get, and when stupid people have built their 
houses way back in a field where the road cannot pos- 
sibly go, it has to send a little messenger lane up to see 
what is going on—then it has to wait until the little 
lane comes back again. Now these two busy roads that 
ran, one on either side of this silly little triangle of land, ° 
thought each that of course the other would be on the 
lookout for anything that might occur on such an insig- 
nificant bit of space, and as a result neither one paid 
any attention, until one day just as they met before 
crossing, both glanced back and said in chorus: 

** My gracious! Wherever did that come from ?” 

Then they each looked at the other very reproach- 
fully, having discovered that each had neglected both 
his own and the other’s duty. Then they looked a little 
confused and kicking up an awful dust, hurried away 
from each other—which proves that after all a country 
road is very like human nature. 

What the roads saw when they looked back at the 
crossing was a house, a wonderful little structure, builded 
of all sorts of boards, including barrel staves and fence 
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rails, and covered with a roof made up of scraps and 
sheets of old tin; it had two windows in front and a 
door. The windows were without glass or sash, and 
protected by wooden shutters made of brand new 
boards, which stared out like bright eyes from a hag- 
gard, weather-beaten face. In front of the house was 
an arbor built of poles cut from the near-by woods, and 
covered with hemlock boughs. 

Inside this arbor was hung as an attempt at a ham- 
mock, the body of an old sleigh suspended by four 
ropes. All this the roads saw, but they did not see 
within the house, where, surrounded by broken furni- 
ture, tattered bedding and disabled china, dwelt Mis’ 
Smith and the person supposed by her charitable minded 
neighbors not to be her husband. The person assured 
inquirers that his name was Smith, baptized Ike, and 
that he’d “ ruther be called Ike,” as he “ didn’t go much 
on stuck-up-ways.” To Mis’ Smith the person was a 
personified pronoun, and she never mentioned him other- 
wise. 

The relations between the two were such as should 
have flouted the idea that they were not husband and 
wife, for Ike beat Mis’ Smith black and blue with 
methodical regularity twice a week. When remonstrated 
with by the Woman of the World, summering near by, 
for her servile submission to these bi-weekly castiga- 
tions, Mis’ Smith replied : 

‘‘Huh! Guess yous aint married; mebbe yer don’t 
know what ’tis ter love enyone; why, I’d ruther. live 
with him and take the beatin’s than go and leave him— 
he don’t mean no harm, it’s jest his way.” 

In the face of such simplicity of argument the Wo- 
man of the World had nothing to say, and drove back 
to her country-place feeling rather low in her mind, as 
she wondered if woman would ever attain to her right- 
ful place as man’s equal. 

Mis’ Smith and Ike had appeared from no one knew 
where, and the canny ones in the village at the end of 
one of the roads, rather wished that they would return 
thither. They had bought the absurd bit of land, they 
had begged, borrowed and appropriated without for- 
mality the material from which to build their dwelling, 
and they had started a shiftless bit of a garden which 
they worked spasmodically. Ike applied for odd jobs 
in the village, and Mis’ Smith let it be known that * he” 
said she could “ take in washin’.” 

The Woman of the World, interested by the hopeless 
pathos of the situation, tried to induce Ike to undertake 
the care of her lawns, but the result was unsatisfactory, 
so she confined her efforts toward helping Mis’ Smith, 
to giving her the laundry work to do. Mis’ Smith for 
a time was faithful though slow. The money she earned 
was spent in drink, and the roads going home late at 
night heard wild sounds, and sometimes groans of pain 
from within the little house. As time went on Ike be- 
came more shiftless and more dissipated, and the “ beat- 
in’s” were more frequent and more severe, and still 
Mis’ Smith clung to “him ” with the tenacity of a hope- 
less helplessness. 

One morning in the autumn the Woman of the World, 
. driving a smart trap, stopped at the little variegated 
house and called “Ike!” A neighbor came hurriedly 
out of the door and, walking over to the trap, said: 

“Wal, ma’am, I guess Ike hez beat her once tew 
often.” : 

The Woman of the World jumped hastily down from 
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her cart and went rapidly into the house, her crisp, 
fresh, lawn frock, her smart little hat, her daintily gloved 
hands, and the faint perfumed atmosphere that sur- 
rounded her, making itself felt instantly in the sordid 
hovel. The pretty frock, however, covered a tender 
heart, and the soft hands within the gloves were gentle 
and generous, and in a moment the Woman of the 
World was kneeling by the wretched bed upon which 
the almost unconscious Mis’ Smith was rapidly breath- 
ing her last. She turned her glazing eyes upward to the 
Woman of the World and then down toward the figure 
crouching at the bed’s foot—then she said between her 
gasps for breath: 

“’Twus accidental, ma’am, he didn’t mean no harm ; 
it’s jest his way—why, I’d ruther stay with him—and— 
take—the--- beatin’s ” 

And with that last tribute to the spirit of doglike 
faithfulness that had animated her life, Mis’ Smith. 
closed her eyes upon the world, and went, against her 
will, away from “ him” and his “ beatin’s.” And just 
then the road came hurrying along, bringing the con- 
stable, who lifted his hat as he saw the Woman of the 
World, and said : 

“ Bad business, madam ; is the woman dead? ” 

“« Yes,” said the lady, and the constable turned to Ike 
still crouching at the bed’s foot, and the Woman of the 
World was very sad as she got into Ler trap—and the 
roads went softly with her on their way, for really they 
could do‘no good by stopping—and a New England 
country road has such a deal of business to attend to. 








The Pastor’s Narrow Escape 
THE TREACHEROUS ILLUSTRATION .. HARRY ROMAINE.. PUCK 

“It was during the War of the Rebellion,” said the 
diffident and blushing assistant pastor, addressing the 
Young People’s Friday Night Prayer-meeting, ‘that a 
company of Union soldiers were ordered to take a 
Rebel battery. Quickly they sprang to the charge ; but 
alas! before they reached the guns they broke and fled 
ignominiously. 

“‘That is, all except a certain corporal, who rushed in, 
and seizing a gunner by the throat, carried him off, an 
astonished captive. 

“ And when the company reached the little clump of 
woods ‘from whose shelter they had started, they gath- 
ered around the gallant corporal and asked him where 
he had got his prisoner, and how he had managed to: 
capture him. 

‘*«¢]T went in and took him,’ said the hero modestly. 
‘Ah, boys! why didn’t you keep on? ‘There was a 
man for every one of you there!’ 

“And so I say to you, my dear young Christian 
soldiers,” continued the assistant pastor fervently, “there 
is a man for every one of you in this world. 

“Yes, my dear young brothers, there is a man for 
every one of you here! 

“‘ Yes, my dear young sisters, there is—er—there is— 
er—there is work for you all in the vineyard of the 
Lord, if you will only seek for it. 

“« Let us now sing the 425th hymn: 

‘¢«Oh, save me from the careless word, 
The swift, unbidden thought, 
And make me always think and speak 
Exactly as I ought.’” 

And the young assistant sat down with an intensely 

relieved expression, and mopped his burning brow. 








CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 





At the Dawning...... Nancy Patton Mclean...... Ladies’ Home Journal 
Out in the hush of the morning breaking 
There came a twitter of startled bird ; 
I turned to see if the child, awaking, 
The first faint herald of daylight heard. 


Sweet eyes looked love into mine that love them, 
In the gray peace of the dawning dim, 

As the birds woke up to the light above them, 
Thrilling the air with their matin hymn. 


‘Quiet we lay and smiled to each other, 

Over the side of the little bed. 
Till the child said softly, ‘‘ I hear you, Mother.” 
‘* Darling, I did not speak,” I said. 


A happy light on her face came playing— 
‘* Yes, you is speaking, I hear, I know; 
Your eyes are talking, I see them saying 

‘ Dear little girl, I do love you so!’” 


‘Then she nestled down to her restful sleeping, 
Laying a pink palm ’neath her cheek, 

With childish trust in the watchful keeping 
Of the love that needed nat to speak. 


The birds sang on, and their praises swelling 
Bore up a prayer on their melody ; 

And the peace that passeth human telling 
Fell on my little child and me. 


FRO GRD ios ccinscsnve Harriet F. Blodgett........ .8t. Nicholas 
Three ships there be a-sailing 
Betwixt the sea and sky ; 
And one is Now, and one is Then, 
And one is By-and-By. 


The first little ship is all for you— 
Its masts are gold, its sails are blue, 
And this is the cargo it brings: 
Joyful days with sunlight glowing, 
Nights where dreams like stars are growing. 
Take them, sweet, or they’ll be going ! 
For they every one have wings. 


The second ship is all for me— 
A-sailing on a misty sea 

And out across the twilight gray. 
What it brought of gift and blessing 
Would not stay for my caressing— 
Was too dear for my possessing, 

So it sails and sails away. 


The last ship, riding fair and high 
Upon the sea is By-and-By. 

O, Wind be kind, and gently blow! 
Not too swiftly hasten thither. 
When she turns, sweet, you’ll go with her— 
Sailing, floating, hither, thither— 

To what port I may not know. 


Jn Slumber-Town.......... D. R. Herrich.......... Home Maker 
Slowly, slowly, to and fro, 
Sailing away to Slumber-town, 
Baby and I a-rocking go, 
While the twilight shadows are dropping down. 


Lightly, lightly, as birds afloat, 

Singing a lulling song we glide ; 
Mamma’s lap is the little boat, 

And mamma’s chair is the rushing tide. 


Backward, forward, to and fro, 
Sailing away to Slumber-land ; 

Hark ! how the night-winds rise and blow, 

Bearing us on to the magic strand. 





Higher, lower, up and down, 
Over the sunset sea we fly ; 
Skies may lighten or skies may frown, 
Yet nearer and nearer the port draws nigh. 


Softly, softly, the eyelids drop 
Over the laughing eyes of blue ; 
In just a moment the boat will stop 
At the pleasant town we are journeying to. 


Lower, lower on my breast 
Sinks the head of my darling down ; 
Hush! she has reached the land of rest, 
And entered the harbor of Slumber-town. 


Slowly, slowly the anchor falls ; 
Starlight over the water streams ; 

While out from under the Slumber-walls 
Come softly stealing the boats of dreams. 


Stealing, stealing over the bay, 

With muffled oars in the dewy night ; 
Farewell, baby, until the day 

Drives the shadows and brings the light. 


My Child..... Ellen M. H. Gates..... The Treasures of Kurium (Putnam) 


O, thou great world! so full of lights and shadows, 
Of doubts and fears, of hopes that wax and wane, 
Of lonely deserts and of green oases, 
Of mirth and music, bitter tears and pain ; 
I look far off adown thy tangled mazes, 
But mists are floating and the clouds are piled, 
And I can stand upon no mount of vision, 
To trace the pathway of my little child. 


I pray thee, World, deal kindly with her ever, 
Oh, do not fright her in her tender years ! 
Hold back thy storms, let them not beat upon her ; 
Dim not too soon these soulful eyes with tears. 
If far away among the dim to-morrows, 
Dead leaves are rustling where her feet must tread, 
Let all thy breezes prophesy of summer, 
And all thy birds sing joyful overhead. 


Angels of God, pitch your white tents above her ! 
Oh, let her feel, whate’er the future brings, 
That ail the air is throbbing with your presence, 
And when the evening o’er her pathway flings 
Shade after shade, still walking close beside her, 
Let your ‘‘ Praise God!” ring out so loud and clear— 
A hymn of Heaven among the earthly noises, — 
That all her soul shall hush itself to hear. 


Thou Sword of Truth, flash night and day before her ! 
Should falsehood weave its meshes for her feet, 
Should poison fruitage hang alluring o’er her, 
And lying voices bid her pluck and eat, 
Then thou, good Sword, flash swift through all disguises, 
Point out the place where error lies concealed : 
And oh, to win the soul’s immortal prizes, 
Strike thou for her on life’s great battlefield. 


Thou King of Kings, Thou Son of Mary! 
As once of old, Judean mothers came, 
Bringing their children: praying Thee to bless them, 

So come [ now, my errand is the same; 
In arms of faith I hold her up before Thee, 

The world, O Lord! how wide it is and wild! 
What can she do? How can she live without Thee? 
With all Thy blessings, bless my little child ! 
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Photographing with Six Cameras 
A NEw ASTRONOMIC INSTRUMENT ..CHICAGO EVENING LAMP 

One of the most remarkable astronomical instruments 
constructed in recent years has just been completed in 
Cleveland, O. It is well known that in the new astron- 
omy photography has come to hold a foremost place. 
Hitherto it has been the rule to use but one camera at 
a time, but the new instrument makes it easily possible 
to take six photographs simultaneously. The manufac- 
turers of this wonderful machine are Messrs. Warner & 
Swasey, who built the immense Yerkes telescope, which 
was exhibited at the World’s Fair. They have con- 
structed the three largest telescopes in this country, and 
the two greatest in the world. The new instrument has 
been built for the Yale observatory, and will be in posi- 
tion in time to be used in taking pictures of the annual 
meteoric displays. It is unique among photographic 
telescopes. With its six cameras it can cover a field in 
the sky equal to 2,400 full moons, or 600 square de- 
grees. The cameras are so arranged that the field cov- 
ered by one camera just reaches that of the next, and 
thus, while each takes in but ten degrees, the whole 
covers the greatest era of any photographic telescope in 
the world. 

Dr. W. L. Elkin, the Yale astronomer, is the inventor 
of this new plan of mounting six cameras together, and, 
by means of it, one man will be able to accomplish as 
much as six could by the old single telescope plan. By 
its use Yale astronomers hope to discover many new 
and interesting facts relative to the height and general 
character of meteors. Single telescopes will be placed 
at distances of two miles from the sextuple instrument, 
and by means of electrical connections simultaneous 
photographs will be taken, the plates compared, and, 
after some elaborate calculations, it is hoped new facts 
will be established concerning the height of meteoric 
bodies. 

The cameras are all mounted on a single long axis, 
which is so placed as to point exactly to the north pole 
of the heavens. ‘This axis is made to revolve in exact 
sidereal time by means of a driving-clock inside the 
small column at the foot of the axis. ‘The weight for 
driving the clock is in the taller column. Finely- graduated 
circles are provided so that the astronomer can set the 
photographic telescopes on any portion of the heavens 
he desires. The tubes of the instrument are finished 
in dull black, and the clockworks in polished brass. 
One operator can handle the entire machine, as the 
plates can be put in place before the exposure, and the 
telescope is easy to manipulate. The instrument will 
be operated directly under Dr. Elkin’s supervision, and 
in the initial work Prof. Newton will co-operate. 





Driving Back the Ocean 

HOLLAND’s ENGINEERING SCHEME.... MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
The people of Holland have undertaken a gigantic 
work by means of which they expect to recover the 
larger part of the territory now covered by the Zuyder 
Zee, the inland sea of the country, and turn it again into 
a fertile farming region. It is now just five centuries 
since the inundation of that part of the Netherlands 
now covered by the Zuyder Zee was completed, the en- 


croachments of the sea having been going on for 225; 
years, previous to which time the territory was covered 
with forests. By the most stupendous exertions about 
350 square miles of country has already been recovered 
by an elaborate dyke system which has gradually re- 
claimed section after section that was lost, but the new 
scheme transcends the previous work in extent and im- 
portance. The towns of the region which had become 
of considerable importance as seaports through the 
bringing of the waters of the ocean to their doors, 
have lost considerable of that importance through the 
difficulties of navigation and the transfer of the trade to 
the North Holland Canal and the Y Ship Canal, which 
connects the metropolis with the ocean. On this ac- 
count the remnants of commerce are not worth as much 
to the towns as the country would be after it is re- 
claimed, and therefore there is general acquiescence in 
the plan to drive the ocean out. 

On account of the great cost it will be distributed 
over a period of thirty-three years, so as to make it less 
oppressive and to make the benefits gradually bear their 
share of the expense. A colossal sea-wall is first to be 
built from North Holland to Friesland, shutting out the 
tides of the ocean. ‘This wall will be 216 feet wide at 
the base and the top will be seventeen feet above the 
sea level, while along the inner side and at some dis- 
tance below the top will be a track wide enough for a 
wagon road and a railway. After the sea is barred out 
the inclosed space to be reclaimed will inclose within 
separate embankments four areas containing in the 
aggregate 750 square miles. One of these areas will 
be first drained by pumping the water over the embank- 
ment, the water finding its way to the sea through the 
main channel, and as the shallower portions become 
exposed they will be successively brought under cultiva- 
tion. It is calculated that within ten years 25,000 acres 
can be made annually available, and in the end the in- 
land sea will be reduced to a channel about fifteen miles 
wide called the Ysselmeer, communicating with the sea 
by locks at Wieringen, with Amsterdam by a branch 
three miles wide, and by another with the mouth of the 
Yssel. The plan has received the sanction of the gov- 
ernment and the engineers pronounce it feasible. 





Census-Taking by Electricity 
THE HOLLERITH SYSTEM.......-- NEw YorRK SUN 

In the police census of New York city electricity will 
play a prominent part in the work of tabulating the 
returns. The Board of Health has been using an elec- 
tric tabulating machine since 1889, and it has proved 
so serviceable that it is said that the machine will be 
used exclusively to do the work of tabulating the returns 
in the new census. The ages of New York’s population 
have not been tabulated since 1880. They were taken, 
it is true, during the general census of 1890, but up to 
date—five years from the time the records were made— 
they have not been published. Dr. Tracy of the Health 
Department said recently: “ It is of great importance 
that we should have the ages of the people as well as 
their number. We ought to have a census once every 
two years. Then we should not have to guess at the 
population.” 





The system used and highly praised by Dr. Tracy is 
the invention of Mr. Herman Hollerith, who first con- 
ceived the idea while laboriously working on the returns 
of the census of 1880. He worked out the details of 
his apparatus, using all the time he could get for nearly 
ten years, and perfected it in time for the next census of 
1890. After severe tests the Hollerith system was 
adopted on account of its remarkable speed and accu- 
racy, and was used exclusively in putting into tangible 
shape the enormous mass of data which goes to make 
up the census returns of a country so large as the United 
States. There has probably never been a time when so 
much attention was given by inventors to machines of 
this character. Applications for patents on tabulating 
and calculating apparatus have been pouring into the 
Patent Office. Most of these are of little use on account 
of their lack of simplicity, but they show the tendency 
of the times to supplement, or even to supplant, mental 
drudgery by mechanical skill. 

The Hollerith invention consists, briefly, in taking the 
information expressed in the census schedules and trans- 
ferring it to cards by punching holes in certain positions. 
The tabulation from the cards is then made by passing 
them through a press, which registers the indications 
electrically upon dials. No writing is required, and one 
movement of the press handle registers from one to one 
hundred or more separate and distinct pieces of infor- 
mation, according to the number of holes punched in 


the card. During the last census eighty-one clerks 
handled on an average 560,000 cards a day. The 
highest individual record was 19,071 cards. These 


cards averaged nine readings each, so that this one clerk 
disposed of no less than 171,639 different statistical 
items in one day. Mr. Hollerith is negotiating with the 
Russian Government for the adoption of his system. 
‘“‘T have heard nothing definite as yet from Russia,” he 
said, “ but have hopes of success in that direction. The 
principal thing is to get them to have a census. ‘There 
is no special time for taking them there. ‘They take 
their chances with other affairs of the State, and are at 
the mercy of the Government officers. ‘There was to 
have been one some months ago, but the illness and 
death of the late Czar put an end to it. Now his suc- 
cessor is thought to be about ready to go ahead with 
the plan. 

“ T had an unfortunate experience with the Austrian 
Government which shows the ridiculousness of their 
patent laws. They were anxious to use the machines, 
and ordered a number. I applied for an Austrian 
patent, but, as it was impossible to have the machines 
made in Austria within the time allowed me, I had some 
sent over from America simply as a matter of accom- 
modation. When they arrived the Government promptly 
annulled my patent because the machines were not made 
in Austria. I should say that not less than 100,000,000 
cards have been passed through the machines. ‘The last 
census here used 65,000,000, the Canadian census took 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000, and the other 3o0,- 
000,000 are accounted for in Germany and in various 
individual States. This would make, taking the same 
average as before, nearly 1,000,000,000 items registered 
electrically by the apparatus. A census of occupation 
This was done there 
In December the regular German census will 
They have a census every five years there, as 
The Berlin census-taker asks a 


will be taken in Berlin next June. 
in 1882. 
be taken. 
we should have here. 
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number of questions additional to those used in other 
parts of the German Empire: What floor persons oc- 
cupy ; if they live in a flat or apartment; how many 
windows they have; how many windows opening upon 
the street and how many not on the street—that is, upon 
courts and airshafts; what cooking facilities there are, 
and whether two or more families use the same kitchen. 

“ For infants under one year of age there is an inter- 
esting set of special questions. ‘The method of nourish- 
ment is asked and is put under three heads, which may 
be condensed into ‘mother, nurse or bottle.’ The 
length of time that has elapsed since any one particular 
form of nourishment was adopted is also carefully 
noted. This seems ridiculously minute, but it has 
proved most useful. From these data, taken in connec- 
tion with the infant death rate, can be found the relative 
healthfulness of the various methods.” Mr. Hollerith 
did not know whether or not the German Government 
intends to regulate the bringing up of children in accord- 
ance with the statistics collected. ‘ Each State in the 
German Empire takes its own census,” he continued, 
“and the Government tabulates the results. In Eng- 
land there will probably be a census of London alone 
in April of next year, and France is also considering a 
census of occupations. In England, also, the insurance 
companies have compiled their experience since 1863, 
and have the results at hand for ready reference. Noth- 
ing of the kind has been done here since Meech’s tables 
were published twenty-two years ago.” 

Theuse to which the Health Department puts the elec- 
tric tabulating system is in getting together information 
in regard to deaths. One stroke of the lever shows at 
once whether the subject was male or female, born of 
native or foreign parents, one native and one foreign 
parent, or of unknown parents, and whether single, mar- 
ried, widowed or unknown. By changing an electric 
connection the dials upon the recorder are made to show 
a different class of information, whether the deceased 
was white or colored, the nature of the disease and the 
place of death. By an ingenious arrangement the cards 
are sorted as fast as they are registered. ‘The sorting 
file is electrically connected with the recorder, and 
stands within easy reach of the operator. It is divided 
into a certain number of compartments, each having a 
separate cover, which is ordinarily kept closed. Each 
compartment corresponds to a certain arrangement of 
holes on the cards, and as each card goes through its 
registering process the lid of the compartment in the 
sorting box where it belongs automatically flies open. 
It is thus impossible for the clerk to make a mistake in 
sorting, for all the other compartments are shut tight and 
can only be opened at the proper moment. The clerks 
of the Department are able to record and sort by this 
method 1,200 cards an hour. 

Making a Spool of Thread 
MARVELS OF MECHANICAL WoRK....CHICAGO RECORD 

Besides dividing up Europe like a garden patch and 
moving kings, queens, and councilors about as a player 
moves the chessmen on a board, Emperor Napoleon 
was also the direct cause of the invention of cotton 
thread. When the French army captured Hamburg all 
the vast stores of silk in the warehouses were destroyed 
and the supply cut off from England. Almost imme- 
diately the looms of Paisley, where the finest fabrics in 
the world were woven, ceased clicking for want of 
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thread. For a time an effort was made to use the 
coarse, uneven yellow linen yarn which had long sup- 
plied the ordinary sewing necessities of the housewife, 
but it was a failure. Thousands of-working girls and 
men were thrown out of employment, and all the deal- 
ers in the land were clamoring for supplies. But Napo- 
leon’s army continued in Hamburg, and no silk thread 
was forthcoming. So a man who had been employed 
for some time in making silk heddle twine began to 
think the situation over. The comparatively little used 
substance, cotton, was being imported from the United 
States, and he didn’t see why it couldn’t be used for 
thread. So he doubled and twisted some very carefully 
spun cotton yarn, and the thread thus produced proved 
so smooth and perfect that it came rapidly into use and 
the looms of Paisley were soon whirring merrily again. 

That was only a little more than fourscore years ago, 
but the industry has grown so marvelously that there is 
hardly a home in the civilized world where cotton 
thread is not a daily necessity. At first the work of 
manufacturing was done largely by hand, but new 
machines were invented year after year, until to-day 
the whole process, from the time the cotton is unbaled 
until the spools are ready for the labels, is a system of 
wonderfully perfect and ingenious machines. The 
cotton used for threadmaking has particularly long fibres, 
and the greatest source of supply is the sea islands 
along the Carolina coast, where the cotton plant grows 
in its greatest luxuriance. It comes packed in great 
bales or bundles, and is usually stored at the factory 
warehouse for some months before it is used. The 
factory is a big, gloomy structure, full of high, clean, 
well-lighted rooms. Each department has its own 
variety of machine, great numbers of which are ar- 
ranged along the floor in even, solid ranks, the wheels 
all spinning exactly alike and the bands and belts all 
flapping from the same power shaft. There is some- 
thing strikingly impressive about the quiet click of the 
spindles in the big rooms, for the machines seem en- 
dowed with human intelligence, and perform their work 
with almost no assistance from employees. Indeed, it 
is not uncommon to see a room containing hundreds’ of 
machines all at work entirely deserted by the attend- 
ants. The wonderful steel wheels and spindles can be 
implicitly trusted to do their work thoroughly and 
honestly even when the master is absent. 

Most of the employees in the factory are girls, who 
earn all the way from 25 cents to $2 a day. They have 
been found most efficient in the work, because they are 
deft in their movement and nimble of finger. It is 
appropriate also that the old-time spinster, who trod 
back and forth beside her whirring. spinning-wheel, 
should be succeeded by women in the more improved 
methods of making thread. The cotton after the bales 
have been broken open goes first to the “ picking” or 
“scutching” room. Here the girls, all in gingham 
aprons and caps to keep out the dust, take the fuzzy 
white bunches and feed them between the jaws of the 
machines, which consist of a number of big cylinders 
with rolls revolving inside of them. ‘The first set of 
“ pickers” or “ scutchers,” as the rolls are called, swiftly 
pull the matted wads of cotton into shreds and beat out 
the dirt, the refuse and the few seeds which still remain 
adhering to the fibres. Under the machine at one point 
enough South Carolina soil in time could be shovelled 
up to make a small plantation. At another point lies a 
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heep of seeds, burrs, and various other foreign sub- 
stances. On emerging from the “scutcher” the cotton 
is in the form of rude batting, from which all the coarser 
dirt has been removed. It is then trundled along and 
out through two other sets of “scutchers,” which do 
their work twice as fine, but not half so fast. On leav- 
ing the last “ scutcher ” the cotton roll is soft, fluffy, and 
so evenly pressed out that its weight by yards does not 
vary a quarter of an ounce. 

The next step takes the roll or “lap” to the carding 
room, where almost interminable rows of machines are 
whirling with intense rapidity, and the air is full of the 
rasping, grating sound of the carding combs. The eyes 
are filled with dizzy motion and the ears with the noise. 
The “lap” is fed into contact with a large cylinder, 
swiftly revolving and covered with fine wire teeth so 
closely planted together that there are go,o00 of them 
on a square foot of surface. These teeth comb the 
cotton just as a man would comb his hair, laying the 
fibres straight and smooth, and at the same time brush- 
ing out the minute specks of dirt which remain. This 
large cylinder revolves its upper half inside of a station- 
ary semi-cylinder fitted with fine teeth slanted in the 
opposite direction from those on the cylinder, and as the 
cotton passes over them its fibres are laid even straighter 
than before. From this machine the roll is transferred 
by a busy little toothed device into another carder 
known as the “ doffer,” where it is thinned until it be- 
comes a mere gossamer web. As it passes out it is 
caught by two fingers of steel, which compact it into a 
thick, soft cord. Thence it goes into a can, and is 
coiled up. This rope now looks almost perfect, but if 
spun it would not be good thread. It is necessary yet 
to make every fibre parallel, so that they will splice well 
together when twisted, and there must be as nearly an 
equal number of fibres in the strand as possible. Besides 
this, the little remaining dirt must be cleaned away and 
any kinks in the fibres must be straightened out. 

To accomplish these objects the coils of cotton ropes 
from the cans now go to the drawing frame, which forces 
six of the ropes between a series of rolls, each set 
moving faster than the last, so that the cotton is drawn 
out fine and thin. The “card silver,” as it is now 
called, passes to the doubling frame, which compresses 
it into a cohesive strip nine inches long and very fine 
and delicate. The next machine, the drawing and the 
lapping frame, takes the six laps and draws them out 
and combines them into one piece of fine, ropy “ lap.” 
Now the French comber, a wonderfully ingenious device 
that seems really endowed with intelligence, takes the 
lap and combs out the rest of the impurities at a sacri- 
fice of one-fifth of the material, and then, by an intricate 
piece of mechanism, rolls the six laps together into a 
fine thread-like “roll” or cord. Six of these “ cords” 
are drawn out by another machine twelve times as long 
as they were before, and they are twisted together on a 
*“‘ slubbing ” frame and wound on a bobbin. All of this 
pulling out and stretching reduces the roll from the 
thickness of the little finger to that of large-sized yarn. 
A second “slubbing ” frame now doubles and twists the 
“roll.” ‘The machines for this purpose are hundreds of 
feet long and the bobbins are numberless. After being 
further doubled and twisted the yarn, or roll, is ready 
for the “mule” spinner, which does by means of thou- 
sands of spindles and myriad wheels just what the house- 
wife once did with her spinning-wheel. The cotton is 











‘now in the form of yarn of various sizes, and the real 
work of threadmaking, which is a distinct art from yarn- 
making, begins. 

The machines used in threadmaking are marvelously 
intricate and ingenious. ‘The yarn goes darting in and 
out through little holes, around bobbins and spindles, 
over frames, doubling and twisting, then tripling and 
twisting again. A whole great building, with hundreds 
of machines, millions of spindles and bobbins all click- 
ing and rolling, is devoted to the manufacture of the 
thread. At one process the yarn passes through water 
to set the twist. At last, when the spinner’s work is 
done, the thread comes off, the pale, dirty, cream color 
common to all unbleached cotton goods. It is there- 
fore sent in the form of great hanks, each numbered by 
means of knots at the end, according to size of the 
thread, to the examining room, where it is hung on 
pegs. Here women experts, with trained eyes, glance 
over the hanks, and where the ordinary observer would 
see nothing amiss, their scissors flash in and snip off 
here and there a length of thread containing a stain of 
rust or a kink. Then the separated ends are rejoined 
by a knot, and the “hank” goes out to the bleach 
house—a great wet room full of the pungent odors of 
chemicals and steam. The washing boilers are huge 
iron tanks with steam-tight covers and a large steam 
and water pipe rising in the centre. The thread is 
thrown in, and alkaline detergent added, the lid fas- 
tened down, and then the boiling water forced up by 
steam through the central pipe and thence down over 
the thread. The steam keeps up a furious cracking 
and roaring for six or seven hours, and when at last the 
thread is removed it is perfectly clean, but still retains 
the brownish-gray color of unbleached cotton. It then 
goes into a bath of chloride of lime and is bleached as 
white as snow. The “ hanks” are next dragged through 
a dilute acid solution to neutralize the chloride. An- 
other boiling, another bleaching, another neutralization, 
and then a bath in the soapsuds complete the cleans- 
ing process. 

The hanks now go through some rollers to wring out 
the soap, then to a rinsing tank and then to the dryer. 
This makes the clean white thread. For colored varie- 
ties the thread goes to the dyeing room as soon as it is 
washed the first time and is then placed in tanks filled 
with diluted colored solutions. ‘The hanks, as soon as 
they are dry, are “straightened up” and then placed 
on the wheels of a machine from which they are rolled 
at a terrific speed on a number of large bobbins. On 
the bobbins they go to another room where girls operate 
the machines which wind the thread on spools of vari- 
ous sizes. Lastly, the labels and numbers are put on 
by girls at so much a thousand. The operator fills her 
mouth brimful of the little gummed pieces of paper and 
as fast as she needs them her tongue sweeps one to her 
lips. The spools are now ready for packing and ship- 
ment to all parts of the world. 





Triumphs in Modern Glass-Making 
HENRI DE PARVILLE....JOURNAL DES DEBATS 
The manufacture of glass has progressed so rapidly 
in the last twelve years that it may now pertinently be 
asked what cannot be done with glass. M. J. Henri- 
vaux, a prominent French manufacturer of this article, 
an original and enthusiastic inventor, has recently proved 
to us, by means of a veritable museum of curious sam- 
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ples, that everything is becoming possible to the modern 
glass-maker. Even conducting pipes of large diameter 
have been made of it; tiles, drains, tubs, curtains, fur- 
niture, chimneys, and even houses. Glass is now blown 
mechanically. M. L. Appert, vice-president of the So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, some years ago substituted for 
the human breath an injection of compressed air. This 
was a great advance in the perfecting of glass-making. 
The work of blowing was painful and injurious to the 
health of the workmen ; to-day it is the machine which 
blows ; the lungs rest. And as this machine has the 
breath of a giant it has become very easy to manufac- 
ture objects of great size. This industry has been still 
further revolutionized by methodical molding. This 
was formerly done by placing the glass, which had been 
made plastic by heat, between two metallic surfaces. 
But these surfaces cooled so quickly, and the glass with 
them, that it was impossible to obtain large pieces. 

M. Appert went resolutely to work to find some way 
of molding while the glass was in a malleable condi- 
tion, so that larger pieces could be made. At a short 
distance from the melting oven is fixed a post, to which 
a vertical mold is attached, which opens in two or three 
places on hinges. This mold is of very thick cast iron 
and retains the heat. A vertical core, moved by a ma- 
chine, crosses the mold from side to side. The melted 
glass is poured into this mold in suitable quantities. 
The core is turned rapidly. The glass is driven against 
the walls of the core and takes the impressions. Several 
molds are grouped and form a battery. If pipes are to 
be molded a length of two meiers is given to each one; 
the battery is comprised of eight molds and cores; 
these easily perform fifteen operations an hour and pro- 
duce thirty meters of pipe, which, with the waste, gives 
a production of five hundred meters a day. By this 
method glass pipes are produced which rival those of 
sandstone and even of cast iron, and which have the ad- 
vantage of not being affected by the soil. The resist- 
ance of glass is very great. Glass slabs can very easily 
support carriages of great weight, and champagne bot- 
tles are veritable explosive machines, charged with a 
pressure of twenty-five atmospheres. For certain ex- 
periments in physics, gas with a pressure of one hun- 
dred atmospheres has been sometimes placed in glass 
tubes. 

M. Henrivaux even hopes to have a house made en- 
tirely of glass as one of the sights of the next exposition. 
The walls will be constructed of an iron skeleton, on 
which will be placed slabs of glass in such a manner as 
to form a double wall, in the interior of which hot air 
will be circulated in winter, and in summer compressed 
air, which will cool the walls. The roof will be of glass 
on a network of iron, and also the walls, the staircases, 
etc. As glass lends itself readily to all kinds of deco- 
rations, brick, marble, etc., can be imitated. Flat sur- 
faces are now being manufactured which are very 
pretty. On one of these surfaces are shown, in relief, 
various designs obtained at the moment of cooling by 
the action of a stamping roller. These can be gilded or 
silvered in various combinations. They are used in dec- 
orating walls, ceilings, etc. We will scon even have 
glass hangings and tapestries. M. Henrivaux draws on 
glass with an aluminum pencil. The metal remains on 


the glass and the designs appear in very soft tones. We 
may look forward to many surprises connected with this 
material. 








Fascinating With the Eyes 
A DANGEROUS SOCIETY FOLLY.....BROCKTON TIMES 

“Women will be blind in a few generations if they do 
not stop using their eyes,” said an oculist to a society 
woman who applied to him for an eye trouble. ‘ Take 
your case, my dearmadam. You come to me with a 
‘queer’ sensation in your eyes. They do not pain you 
except along the optic nerve, at the side of the head, 
with shooting pangs when you are tired, running along 
under those cherished side waves of yours. Your eyes 
are not inflamed, they do not twitch, and you have no 
organic eye trouble, yet I must repeat that you, as well 
as others of your sex, will be blind—if you keep on. 
Now, as you are beginning to get angry, I will tell you 
how your eyes trouble you; and if I do not describe 
your symptoms exactly, you have only to stop me, and 
I will own that I am in the wrong. 

“Your eyes, to begin with, feel particularly strong 
and bright in the morning. You can see well. You 
are clear-headed, and nothing is wrong apparently. 
About noontime your eyes surprise you by ‘closing’ 
suddenly with a sharp jerk, and remaining shut a second, 
to open again with a stinging sensation. By afternoon 
you are as drowsy as you ought to be at midnight, and 
by dusk you cannot see at all. Later this drowsiness 
wears off and your eyes sparkle and burn, until your 
friends tell you how brilliant you are looking. But when 
the lights are out the drowsy feeling is all gone. You 
cannot sleep for that fire in your head. Each day it 
gets a little more troublesome, and each day your friends 
tell you how much more brilliant your eyes grow.” ‘Go 
on,” said the society woman, catching her breath with 
a little gasp of surprise. ‘‘ Oh, there is not much more. 
But if you live to be seventy you will wear black glass 
spectacles.” “Why? Why? How am I to blame?” 
cried the society beauty, alarmed at the picture. 

“Don’t use your eyes so much. You women with 
pretty eyes learn that your eyes are the secret of your 
power. You learn it in your cradle, and you begin to 
practice your eye-work with your first steps. By the 
time you are grown up you have it perfect. Now I have 
in mind a small woman—not very strong, and of plain 
appearance ; or else she would be plain were it not for 
those eyes of hers. They are only fair-sized, and they 
are the ordinary round eyes of Americans—not the 
almond of the Spanish, or the fascinating slant eyes of 
the Orientals; yet they have in their changeable depths 
all the peculiar fascination of both of these nationalities 
with the added American sparkle. That woman works 
wonders with those eyes—but she will be blind soon. 

“‘ This little woman—she is very small, even to pert- 
ness—applied to me for a mysterious trouble of the 
eyes. ‘I can’t always see, even when they are open,’ 
she said to me, smilingly. Then asI glanced at her, 
she threw back her head and ‘looked’ at me. For 
several seconds the entire surface of the eyeball was 
exposed to the light and air. The lids that should have 
shaded the eyes were wide open, and the lashes fairly 
touched the eyebrows. But the singular part of it was 


this: While she ‘ did’ this look she smiled, dancing her 


eyes. 
ments required a straight gaze. 


‘Stop doing that,’ I cried, for my optical instru- 
‘ Look right at me.’ 
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** She did as I told her, but she drooped her lids at 
the sides, brought a dark light in those queer eyes, and 
for the life of me I couldn’t make a proper diagnosis of 
their condititn. ‘They changed so constantly. The 
explanation of it was that this woman had hypnotic 
power in her eyes; and that hypnotism is bad for the 
eyesight. Inthe old mesmeric days, those who practiced 
‘mind-reading’ tired themselves so that they fainted 
after the seance. In these hypnotic days, since hyno- 
tism is so largely the work of the eyes, women—and men, 
too, for that matter—run the risk of losing their sight. 
Women use this power in society. They make them- 
selves popular, they get favors for the asking, on account 
of those spell-binding eyes, and they are able to make 
themselves look about as they please. This same small 
woman, who is the most pronounced type I know, has 
perfected herself—at first through accident, and after- 
ward designedly—until she actually preserves a stage 
‘ make-up ’ all the time.” 

‘“* Horrible!” exclaimed the society woman. 

“ Most horrible!” assented the oculist, sardonically, 
“yet you are doing it yourself, or trying to. ‘In the 
morning I have seen this little woman shopping. She 
wears a simple suit of some plain cut—nothing about 
her that is remarkable, except her face. ‘This is as 
demure as a nun’s. The eyes have a soft, beseeching 
light, the lids a horizontal movement, none of the plain- 
tive droop. There is a clear look, as if you could read 
the soul in their depths, and the eyes might belong to a 
child of nine years, so simple are they, so trusting, so 
young! Ina crowd I have seen men put out a protect- 
ing arm toward this woman, thinking her a child, as she 
stood on tiptoe to glance in at a window or look over 
somebody’s shoulder. Then, as they would catch sight 
of her neatly twisted hair or see the stylishly draped 
gown, they would start back in surprise. Here was a 
woman instead of a child. But the real hypnotic power 
came later when this same little woman, the household 
cares off her mind, would give up shopping and start 
out to have a good time. Then the most roguish look 
would come into those eyes, the most daring. Not a 
smile upon the face, but actually diabolism in the eyes. 
It might have been unintentional. It probably was on 
account of the carefreeness of the woman’s happy young 
soul. But men turned to look at her, and often she 
narrowly escaped being spoken to. 

“ At night, in evening dress, pretty as a picture, she 
would continue the eye-work. And the strain was 
frightful. When she applied to me I said: ‘ Madam. 
the only thing that can cure you is a trip to the moun- 
tains, where everybody goes to bed at dusk and where 
all are too busy to talk to you during the day. Walkin 
the woods, lie under the trees and keep your eyes shut.’ 
I suspected she hypnotized the squirrels, for she came 
back better, but in full practice with those eye tricks.” 

“Am I like her?” asked the society woman. “ Yes. 
And to get well you must cultivate commonplaceness. 
When you are pleased, you must laugh with your 
mouth.” ‘That would be but a sickly smile.” ‘No 
matter. Donot let your eyes dance the gray hazel dance 
that you have been practicing on me this morning. 
When you want to tell people plain truths without hurt- 











ing their feelings, look down instead of up. Do you 
understand ?_ I have seen you roll your eyes to hypno- 
tize people into a state of wonder before letting your 


bolts of condemnation fall. Stop it! And you abso- 
lutely must stop that staring, piercing, entrancing look. 
That is where the eyes get the strain on the optic nerve.” 

The society woman rose with a trace of offended 
dignity. ‘ Do I understand that you have no medicine 
to offer me?” “ None but the medicine you are giving 
others. Cultivate the society of people with more hyno- 
tic power than yourself. Learn that you are subject to 
others; find out that you are commonplace; forget 
that your eyes have a rare endowment; become a 
‘homely’ woman, and your eyes will get well.” “ Until 
then?” ‘ Until then you will lead a brilliant, powerful 
life. People will flatter and pay court to you. You 
will be loved, feared, admired, respected and hated. 
But—some day you may be blind!” 





What Sevres is Worth 

VALUABLE BrIC-A-BRAC....THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

A set of three eventail jardiniéres of the largest model, 
green ground, painted with birds and flowers, by Alonde, 
which sold in Lord Dudley’s sale in 1886 for 1,668 
guineas—they cost him £1,995—dropped to 1,470 
guineas when they appeared in Lord Revelstoke’s sale 
last year. At the last-named collector’s sale also a Rose 
du Barri jardiniére, of the largest model, with white and 
gold scroll handles, sold for 1,050 guineas; a pair cf 
green eventail jardini¢res, each painted with tropical 
birds and flowers on white ground, went for 480 guineas, 
and a pair of Rose du Barri square jardiniéres, 61% 
inches high, fetched 210 guineas. Among the Cassio- 
bury Park treasures, collected in France soon after the 
great French Revolution by the fifth Earl of Essex, and 
sold Jast year, an oviform vase and cover on gros-bleu 
ground, and painted with a seaport and marine trophy 
in cojors in medallions by. Morin, 15 inches high, realized 
the extraordinary sum of 1,g00 guineas, or close on 
£2,000; a garniture of five sea-green vases, with birds 
and plants in dark blue and colors, each about 14% 
inches high, realized 1,400 guineas, and many other 
items sold for equally extravagant amounts. At the 
Hodgson sale at Christie’s last year, among the old 
Sévres porcelain were seventy-six white plates, with blue 
lines and gilt edges. These plates realized over 3 guineas 
apiece, but much more artistic articles may be had from 
any dealer in modern china at less than as many shillings 
each. Even as far back as 1855, certain examples of 
old Sévres ran well into three figures, for at the disposal 
of the Bernal collection in that year a pair of vases of 
the Rose du Barri pattern, 14% inches high, with plinths, 
sold for £1,492 10s., and a pair of vases, turquoise, for 
41,417 10s., the purchaser in each case being Lord 
Hertford. 

But probably neither before nor since did Sévres por- 
celain realize such absurd prices as at the Hamilton 
Palace sale in 1882. Collectors were simply carried 
away by the great fame of this extraordinary collection, 
and their enthusiasm outran their discretion, as doubt- 
less many have realized to their sorrow since. So far as 
regards examples of old Sévres in this collection, we 
have only room to mention two illustrative examples— 
a vase and cover, turquoise ground, with white and. gold 
bands and festoons of foilage, 13% inches high, £1,585, 
and an oval plateau, gros-bleu festoons and medallions, 
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imitating moss agate, 1114 inches by 8% inches, £430. 
An interesting item in Sévres occurred in the collection 
of Dr. Patrick Sinclair Laing, sold at Sotheby’s in Feb- 
ruary last year—a pair of vases and covers of rich bleu 
ground, painted with portraits of the Empress Catherine 
of Russia, and interlaced letters forming monograms of 
the King of France and the Empress, with crowns in 
gold above ; this lot sold for £99. 
The Cult of the Hoyden 

SHOWING YoUNG WoMEN THE WorLD .. LONDON SPEAKER 

It is a commonplace observation that the world is a 
very small place. It is not so often remarked, though 
it follows at once, that matters of interest, and, there- 
fore topics of conversation, are proportionately limited. 
Money, for instance, is a well-worn theme, the fascina- 
tion of which is not yet exhausted, even in advanced 
communities. Woman is another and a stronger example, 
for she is not only the constant talk of every inhabited 
spot on this cramped planet, but she herself is always 
talking of the-same things. Her vocabulary is diffuse, 
and at different times and different points of her age she 
uses different phraseology, but practically she means the 
same thing most of the time. She is always discon- 
tented, and misses the point of man. If 


‘* Men would be angels, angels would be gods,” 


she would aye be a woman plus something else (gener- 
ally vague aspiration toward the Infinite), Sometimes 
she yearns for the same culture as her fellow-man, some- 
times for political equality, always for emancipation ; 
nowadays it is for the Higher Womanhood, or, to 
adopt the most modern idiom, the New Womanhood. 

At the present moment this mental activity expresses 
itself in ways that at first sight hardly show the stamp 
of a great cause. Should women bicycle? Should 
they vote? Should they sit? Should they study all 
sciences and all arts? Should they be clerks? Should 
they smoke ? Should they go to music halls? These 
are a few odds and ends which just now mark time in 
the progress of the “‘ ewig Weibliche.” The latest Female 
Revolt with which we are threatened will probably pass 
away as every other has done. What is “ varium et 
mutabile ” naturally craves for rest as a change from 
excitement, and so on “da capo.” ‘The phenomenon 
being internal is independent of the Man Tyrant. 
Doubtless he is the correlative of the Lady Victim, and 
could free her from the sum-total of her disabilitities— 
in a word, from her destiny—by a stroke of his pen. 
But gallantry, if not prudence, requires that he should 
let her down gently, and in conceding some of her 
claims he should not entirely abandon his old-fashioned 
ideal of a woman. 

The mischief is that of late years the theory of the 
equality of the sexes has advanced so rapidly that the 
legitimate applications of it have gone to the credit of 
the spurious. It was a very proper experiment to give 
women a seat on the School Board and the franchise for 
the Council, but these and innumerable other social in- 
novations, such as the flooding of business offices by 
young ladies, have familiarized the public mind with 
their appearance “ on their own hook,” and familiarity 
has produced the guaranteed result. The old theory 
was that the unmarried woman was so precious an oasis. 
of gentlehood and virtue, so deep a spring of beauty and 
duty in the dreary waste of quotidian ugliness, that her 
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inexperience of bad faith and all uncharity, and her in- 
nocence generally, were cheaply secured by her ignor- 
ance of the “world.” ‘“ So fair a flower of maidens 
they see thee entering the dance,” says Odysseus to 
Nausicaa; and Homer’s conception characteristically 
hits the thought and feeling of a great ideal which sur- 
vived long among nobler spirits, and perhaps lingers 
yet. But if there is one thing which the present age 
instinctively—and the instinct is to be admired—abhors, 
it is ignorance. That anybody should not know any- 
thing he, she, or it might know, is intolerable to a gener- 
ation which founds free libraries and examines cabmen 
for a pass. It is a case of imperfect analysis. “ Let 
knowledge grow from more to more,” is the prayer of a 
free man: but there is a difference between the moral 
and the intellectual; what knowledge is in the latter, 
that habit is in the former. ‘There is many a sermon in 
philology, and it is significant that “I know” and “I 
can” mean thesame “ Je saurais.” Therefore, in prac- 
tical affairs to know not is to be unable—a valuable 
moral asset. ‘To be conscious that you are ignorant 
is a great step towards knowledge,” says a speaker in 
Sybil; but it cuts both ways. 

New ideas are sometimes most conspicuous in their 
extremes; in the present case, in the subtheory that our 
young women are none the worse for a jaunt through 
subterranean London, nay, that they are all the better 
for it; there is a trifling corollary that analogous Paris 
may be taken as a sister study in the native romances of 
the boulevard. Clearly “ these are the ways of advance, 
the works of the men of mind.” The spirit is that of 
- the New Woman, but the definiteness of the proposition 
betrays the masculine ally. The most enterprising young 
lady up to date could hardly make sure of descending on 
the most suggestive whiskey-concert or the most risqué 
theatre. He it is that points the way of her argument 
and shows her coveted new worlds to conquer. 

Put plainly, the thesis of these philosophers is this: 
The heart of man is desperately wicked. The future of 
our women is beset by matrimony and other dangers, 
therefore they must be on their guard against the vices 
and failings of men. ‘They cannot be on their guard 
unless they know what they have to beware of ; therefore 
we will tell them in literature, drama and art. To eke 
out this method we will exhibit an obverse picture of 
the fates of some of their own sex. This we will show 
them in the flesh—on the stage and off. Then there 
will be nothing more for them to learn. The moral tour 
-over, presumably they are to go home and make their 
-election between Virtue and Vice at their leisure. 

That a male man should deliberately expose his 
female folk to the by no means exquisite torture of the 
modern variety entertainment perhaps only shows what 
a severe strain domestic relations will bear without 
snapping; that any sane man should contend for the 
depurification of the virgin mind as a positive principle, 
is an epoch in the history of paradox. The French 
gentleman who complained of the stock Palais-Royal 
piece that he could not take his mistress to see, it was 
more delicate and funny withal, if it comes to epi- 
grams. There are quite enough channels through which 
the garbage of putrid life floats into obtrusive conspicu- 
ousness, without cutting a groove to draft them straight 
home; at any rate, there is no need to divert the main 
sewer thither, and only a malodorous state of mind 
would conceive the brilliant hygiene of poking healthy 
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noses into it. Want of thought is often as deadly as 
want of principle, but in this case it is depraved thought 
which seeks to justify these “ deliramenta ” of econom- 
ics by the cheap simulation of philosophical princi- 
ples. The latest champions of the equalities do not 
stop to reflect that at the best their wise women after 
their training will be self-conscious, hardened, and cal- 
lous, perhaps incredulous and curious, instead of unsus- 
pecting and bold with the naive audacity of the un- 
tainted ; at the worst, they may create a tingling crea- 
ture where they hoped to fashion an observant one; 
they may introduce impulse and perturbation where 
before there was calm, doubt where there was faith; in 
the place of simplicity, ruse and sophistication. It is 
very easy to overdo it. 


‘¢ If Nature thunder’d in his opening ears 
And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The whispering zephyr and the purling rill.” 


Luckily the contrast between the old, and yet not so 
distant, state of things and the very present may be 
clinched. Just at this moment a novel is going the 
rounds making the author famous en route, and men, 
women and children are reading it. The chief figure is 
a young lady “in society,” and she is made to say 
characteristically, “I am going to be a married woman, 
stop at home and mend the socks and look after the 
baby.” Now, compare the speech of the heroine in 
Diplomacy. “I would rather,” she says, when the 
prospects of a gilded match are set before her, “ be the 
wife of my husband, and the mother of my children, 
than anything else on earth.” The verbal fetich is much 
the same in both, but there is a difference in the pitch 
of the tone, as great as that between a hurdy-gurdy and 
a harp. The latter is an unconscious manifesto of 
purity, the former pants with the effort to express itself 
in the coarsest suggestion the speaker can think of at 
short notice. The women who talk that way are 
worthy themes of the men who think and write in that 
style. For such men is only one chance. When the 
trial of Queen Caroline was going on in Westminster 
Hall, the mob outside would not let a peer, who was 


’ known to be a king’s man, pass in without taking off 


his hat in the lady’s honor. He did so, but as he com- 
plied he added: “ May you all get wives like her! ” 





Parisian Swells and Their Watches 
Fabs OF THE MOMENT...... CLOTHIER AND FURNISHER 

The latest fad of the Parisian swells is the aluminum 
timepiece. They are very light in weight, but a trifle 
more than the works. The cases are ina dull black 
color—very effective. Some are open-faced, some are 
open ina small three-quarter-inch disk in the center, 
with small gilt hands on the black face of the watch, 
but they are in all sorts of inlaid decoration in colorings, 
and the best of it is they are very reasonable in price. 
It is the custom at the gay capital for the gentry to 
carry this timepiece in the right-hand trousers pocket 
along with the keys, coin, matchbox and other parapher- 
nalia of the masculine pocket. It is, moreover, the 
wont of the owners to rush the hand down in the pocket 
with great show of devil-may-care and bring forth the 
watch, of which the material is unscratchable, from 
among the other articles, glance at the time, and care- 
lessly replace it with an air of certainty in its infallibility. 
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pnasobaued New York Herald 


It got beyond all orders an’ it got beyond all ’ope: 
It got to shammin’ wounded an’ retirin’ from the ’alt. 
’Ole companies was ’untin’ for the nearest road to slope, 
It were just a bloomin’ knock-out—an’ our fault. 


Now there ain’t no chorus ’ere to give, 
Nor there ain’t no band to play; 


And I wish I was dead ’fore I done what I did 


Or seed what I seed that day! 


We knowed too much to suffer—we was bloomin’ cunnin’ too— 
An’ a company commander up an’ ’it us with ’is sword 

An’ some one shouted ‘‘’Ook it!” an’ it come to Sove-Ki-poo, 
An’ we chucked our rifles from us—oh, my Gawd! 


There was thirty dead an’ wounded on the ground we wouldn’t keep— 
No, there wasn’t more than twenty when the front begun to go. 
But, Gawd! along the line o’ flight they cut us up like sheep— 


And that was all we gained by doin’ so. 


I ’eard the knives behind me, but I dursn’t face my man, 
Nor I don’t know where I went to ’cause I didn’t ’alt to see 
Till I ’eard a beggar shoutin’ out for quarter as ’e ran, 
An’ I thought I knew the voice, an’—it was me! 


We was ’idin’ under bedsteads more than ’arf a march away; 
We was lyin’ up like rabbits all about the country-side ; 

An’ the Major cursed ’is Maker ’cause ’e lived to see that day, 
An’ the Colonel broke ’is sword acrost an’ cried ! 


We was rotten ’fore we started—we was never disciplined, 
We made it out a favor if an order was obeyed. 

Yes, every little drummer ’ad ’is rights and wrongs to mind; 
So we ’ad to pay for teachin’—an’ we paid. 


The papers ’id it ’andsome, but you know the Army knows— 
We was put to ’erding camels till the regiments withdrew, 

An’ they give us each a medal for subduin’ England’s foes, 
An’ I ’ope you like my song—because it’s true. 


An’ there ain’t no chorus ’ere to give, 
Nor there ain’t no band to play, 


An’ I wish I was dead ’fore I done what I did 


Or seed what I seed that day! 


Thar’ Was Jim....Capt. Jack Crawford....Camp Fire Sparks (Kerr & Ce.) 


Wildest boy in all the village, 
Up to every wicked lark, 
Happy at a chance to pillage 
Melon patches in the dark. 
Seemed a ’tarnal mischief breeder, 
Fur in every wicked whim, 
Put your hand upon the leader, 
Thar’ was Jim. 


He was eighteen when the summons 
Come fur Union volunteers, 

An’ the fifin’s an’ the drummin’s 
An’ the patriotic cheers, 

Made us with excitement dance, sir, 
Even old men, staid an’ prim, 

An’ among the fust to answer, 
Thar’ was Jim. 


One day when Gin’ral wanted 
Volunteers to charge a place 

Whar’ the rebel banners flaunted 
Imperdently in our face, 

Seemed as though the cannons’ bellers 
Had no skeerishness fur him, 

Fur among the foremost fellers, 

Thar’ was Jim. 


How we cheered ’em at the startin’ 
On that fearful charge they made, 
Fur it seemed that death was sartin 
In that fiery ambuscade. 
Once the smoke riz up a-showin’ 
Them as up the hill they clim, 
An’ ahead, an’ still a-goin’, 
Thar’ was Jim. 


Git thar’? Wal, yer jest a-screamin’, 
Nothin’ could have stopped them men— 

Each one seemed a howlin’ demon 
Chargin’ on a fiery pen. 

Purty tough w’en next I found him, 
Fur with face all black an’ grim, 

Dead, with dead men all around him, 
Thar’ was Jim. 


Friend o’ mine? I reckon, sorter— 
Met him fust one winter night— 
Lord! but wa’n’t that storm a snorter 
W’en I went fur Doctor White! 
W’en I heerd my wife a-pleadin’ 
Me to come an’ look at him, 

Lyin’ in her arms a-feedin’, 
Thar’ was Jim. 
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Saturn’s Ring of Satellites 
PROFESSOR KEELER’S DISCOVERY....INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL 

If Professor Keeler of Pittsburg has positively demon- 
‘strated and established the fact that the ring of Saturn 
is composed of innumerable small satellites, he has 
achieved a ‘notable feat in astronomical discovery. The 
theory that the ring is so composed is not new entirely, 
but it has never been fully verified. Professor Keeler’s 
process of reasoning is not only scientific, but exceed- 
ingly ingenious, and it seems that he has solved an 
astronomical problem of long standing. The ring of 
Saturn is itself one of the strangest mysteries of astron- 
omy. Why Saturn alone of all the planets of the solar 
system should have a ring is incomprehensible. Jupiter, 
which is more than three times as large as Saturn, has 
mo ring, and all the smaller planets get along without one, 
Saturn alone being supplied with the exceptional and 
apparently useless appendage. The ring consists of 
three apparent rings lying in one plane and of different 
degrees of density. ‘The inner edge of the ring is 5,900 
miles from the planet itself, and its total diameter is 172,- 
800 miles. It was first discovered in 1659, and has 
been more or less a subject of speculation and observa- 
tion by astronomers ever since. It was at first assumed 
to be solid, but that theory was abandoned. Then the 
accepted theory for a long time was that it consisted of 
a vast number of particles or minute bodies free to move 
relatively to one another ; in short, that it was fluid. 
‘The theory was largely conjectural. 

For about twenty-five years past the ring of Saturn 
has been a subject of continual vigilance and study by 
astronomers. Searching telescopes in all parts of the 
world have been pointed at it at regular and frequent in- 
tervals, and there have been few nights in the year when 
sharp and learned eyes have not been trying to unravel 
its mystery. In 1870, M. Teouvelot, a French astron- 
omer of note at that time in this country, but who after- 
ward returned to France, began a series of observations 
of Saturn, first with his own telescope at Cambridge, 
Mass., and later with the much larger ones at Harvard 
University and the observatory at Washington. In 
1876, he announced some interesting conclusions, but 
none touching the composition of the ring except that 
«the matter composing the dusky ring,” meaning the 
part nearest the planet itself, “ is agglomerated here and 
there into smzil masses which almost wholly prevents the 
Jight of the planet from reaching the eye of the obser- 
ver.” From 1875 to 1877, Crofthall of Washington made 
a series of observations which led to no definite conclu- 
sion beyond confirming Mr. Teouvelot’s description of 
the appearance of the dusky part of the ring as ‘“ some- 
what like particles of dust floating in a ring of light 
traversing a dark chamber.” 

In 1881, Dr. Meyer, a Swiss astronomer, made a 
series of observations which led to a careful revision of 
the figures relative to the dimensions of Saturn and the 
diameter of the ring. Prof. Kirkwood of this State had, 
as early as 1868, demonstrated that the division in the 
ring or the space between its inner and outer parts was 
due to the disturbing influence of Jupiter, and this led 
Dr. Meyer and others to the conclusion that the ring 
was formed of separate particles moving round the planet 





to a certain extent as independent satellites. Owing to 
the peculiar position of the ring from 1884 to 1886, 
inclusive, the winters of those years were more favorable 
for studying Saturn and its ring than any which will 
occur again till 1914. During these years the great 
refractor at the Washington Observatory was frequently 
pointed at the Saturnian system, but no material addi- 
tion was made to the stock of knowledge on the subject. 
Observations of an eclipse of one of Saturn’s satellites 
in 1889, made at the Lick Observatory, California, 
showed that the ring cast as dense a shadow as that of 
the planet itself, and this was thought to disprove the 
theory that the ring is made up of a vast number of 
satellites, since no matter how great the number, it was 
thought that they could not have the effect of an opaque 
body. 

From this brief outline of Saturnian observations dur- 
ing the last twenty-five or thirty years, an outline which 
conveys no adequate idea of the patient research, pro- 
found study, and immense learning which have been 
brought to bear on the subject, it will be seen that not 
much advance has been made in determining the char- 
acter and composition of the ring. Astronomers can 
estimate its mass, determine its distance from the planet, 
measure its diameter, and calculate its mathematical ele- 
ments, but what it is composed of or what purpose, if 
any, it serves in the economy of the universe they have 
not been able to discover. The most powerful telescopes 
have revealed more clearly the portions and outlines of 
the ring, but its composition has remained an insoluble 
mystery. If Prof. Keeler has succeeded in solving it 
and can demonstrate the correctness of its solution he 
will have earned undying fame in the astronomical world. 
Saturn already has twice as many moons as any other 
planet in the solar system, namely, eight, while our earth 
has only one, and Jupiter, which is a far larger planet 
than Saturn, only four. If the ring is really composed 
of moons Saturn could afford to spare a few for the 
other planets. 





Has the Missing Link Been Found ? 
DR: RINT oc ci lescseuesees SCIENCE 

Dr. Eugene Dubois, a Dutch army surgeon, stationed 
at Batavia, Java, it is said, has found Darwin’s so-called 
“missing link.” In tracing the descent of man the 
conclusion Darwin arrived at was, that in existing and 
known forms the diversity between the highest apes and 
the lowest men was too great, and that some inter- 
mediate form was missing. His conjecture, if the report 
be true, has been verified by Dr. Dubois. The femora 
are singularly human and prove, beyond doubt, that 
this creature walked constantly on two legs, and when 
erect was quite equal in height to the average human 
male. As tothe various differences which separate it 
from the highest apes and lowest men, he says, they 
bring it closer to the latter thanto the former. To the 


true scientist this discovery was not necessary to his 
acceptance of Darwin’s theory, but it will silence the 
objection of those who have hoped that the shadow on 
the dial might be turned backward. 

There is a misconception as to the relation of the 
The two groups 


vertebrata and the non-vertebrata. 





are looked upon as practically the two halves of the 
universal kingdom. This view is erroneous. The 
vertebrata are but the culmination of the tribes that 
rise above the protozoa, or first and lowest forms of 
animal life. The higher vertebrata are reptiles, birds 
and beasts; creatures that from the time of their birth 
or hatching, breathe air and have no gills for aquatic 
respiration. ‘The lower stratum are the fishes, as the 
shark and perch, and amphibia as frogs, toads and 
salamanders. Time was when the lower mammalia 
were not yet modified into higher; and the highest 
quadrupeds to be found on the earth, were, as geology 
teaches, of the same low sort as those which are now 
found in certain very restricted geological provinces, to 
wit ; the marsupials or pouched animals. In this secluded 
group of marsupials, the dog is typified and forshadowed 
in the most wonderful manner; the thylacine, or dog- 
opposum has made the most remarkable advances dog- 
ward. ‘The wonder grows when the two types are care- 
fully compared, so much alike are they in outward form 
and internal structure also, yet the gulf between these 
two types is almost incalculably greater than that 
between a negro savage and a gorilla. 

Down a long way below the marsupial group lies that 
which is termed the monoremata— hairy, oviparous 
creatures, much of whose structure is only on a level 
with that of an ancient kind of bird or reptile. This 
family has lost all its members but four or five; and 
these belong to only two generic types—Echidna and 
Ornithorynchus. The former of these is the so-called 
“spiny ant-eater.” The other is the duck-billed platy- 
pus, or great water-mole. From these two living wit- 
nesses we learn what a curious reptilian creature a pri- 
mary mammalian beast may be. These creatures have 
the great diagnostic, for they have a milk gland or 
udder, though no teats; they have also the constant 
correlate of these glands—a hairy covering, but in their 
internal construction they are, if compared with the 
high and noble form of mammalia, a sort of half reptile ; 
indeed, in some respects, more than half. Like birds 
and tortoises, they have lost their teeth during the ages 
that have given them so much leisure for special adap- 
tation. The echidna needs none; he is an ant-eater ; the 
duck-bill, however, has a sort of excuse for teeth, like 
the right whale among the highest mammals, and like 
geese, ducks, swans and flamingoes in the bird class. 
The skull, jaws, brain and organs of the special senses, 
all bear witness to the mixed character, half reptile, half 
mammal, of these beasts. 

Next below the echidna and duck-bill, are the trans- 
forming amphibian types, which, normally, have limbs 
with four or five digits—frogs, toads, salamanders and 
newts. No low form of vertebrate foreshadows the 
mammals so much and so well as the imago stage of 
the higher existing amphibia—that is, frogs and toads 
after their metamorphosis. Yet the duck-bill and 
echidna strongly resemble the next higher group above 
frogs and toads, namely, reptiles; not, indeed, such as 
those now existent, lizards, snakes, tortoises, etc., but 
generalized ancient types. Directly below these trans- 
forming types there is an order of fishes which are 
double breathers (Dipnoi), having both lungs and gills 
permanently, like the lower, tailed amphibia. The 
limbs of these fishes do not divide like those of the 
amphibia, into fingers and toes. That these forms are 
very generalized and ancient, is quite certain. They 
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are nearly extinct, only one being found in western 
Africa, another in Louisiana, and a third in Australia. 
There is a mysterious little creature, the lancelet, which 
is neither a vertebrated type nor a worm, but something 
intermediate between the two. This type throws the 
first and best light upon the difficult.subject of the 
uprise of the vertebrata. The next type below that is 
the sea-squids—ascidians. These low forms are classi- 
fied with the vertebrata in one general group—the 
Chordata. They all have a chord or cellular tissue 
running along the axis of their body, throughout the 
whole length of the animal in the lancelet, only along 
the tail in the ascidian larve, and from the middle of 
the skull to the end of the tail in all the vertebrata. 
This tract of delicate tissue is inclosed in an elastic 
sheath. In the lancelet and in the vertebrata, the con- 
tinuous nervous axis lies over this primary skeletal cord, 
which is more primitive even than the muscular seg- 
ments into which, in these types, the body: is divided. 
Just above the lancelet comes the hag-fish, with its 
relative, the large Bdellostoma of the Cape region. 
These also have no vertebre ; they have a strong skull, 
but their long body, with its numerous fleshy segments 
or rings, is supported, not by cartilaginous arches or 
vertebrz, but merely by a hugh dorsal cord (the noto- 
chord) with its thick, tough elastic sheath. The lam- 
prey, during its larval life, has the same simple structure, 
and so have all the vertebrata for a time. 

The respiratory organs of the fishes just mentioned, 
and those also of the tadpoles of frogs and toads, enable 
us to understand the morphology of the aquatic respira- 
tory organs of the true vertebrated types, and to see that 
they are merely a modification of the huge vascular, 
perforated throat of such forms as the lancelot and the 
ascidian. In these low forms the large upper end of 
the digestive tube is highly vascular, and has a great 
number of clefts in it so that water can pass freely 
through the walls, and the fresh currents containing 
oxygen in solution are perpetually bathing the lining of 
the throat with its fine network of capillary blood ves- 
sels. The respiratory organs of all gill-bearing vertebrata 
are but a modification of this simple apparatus intensely 
specialized, but fundamentally the same. 

Once at the bottom of the fish class, the other forms 
are at an almost immeasurable distance below the ver- 
tebrata, and yet they give promise of that pattern of 
structure which characterizes the vertebrata. In truth, 
there is an indisputable relationship between all organic 
bodies which have been evolved during the existence of 
the planet. The huge animals and plants which were 
the product of the pristine creative elements have in the 
lapse of inconceivable time, and in consequence of the 
elimination of planetary heat, been overwhelmed and 
stratified. At the outset all matter which had the po- 
tentiality to become organic was indistinguishable, and 
the distinction between animal and plant is the result of 
habitat only. From the study of phenomena and of the 
previous testimony of the strata, scientists are preparing 
a history of the formation and dissolution of planets, 
and of the organic forms thereon. Aggregation of 
atoms, fluidity of the mass, and time, are the creative 
factors of all planets. Disintegration, loss of fluidity, 


and time, are the dissolving properties. 

The one and only operation in nature is the agglom- 
Beginning and ending” 
Phe- 


eration and dissolution of forms. 
may be predicated of forms but of nothing -else. 
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nomena are the result of that operation, and if our senses 
gave us knowledge of all phenomena as of some, our 
field of investigation would be co-extensive with the 
universe. The origin of organic life is the evolution of 
atoms into molecules, of molecules into proto-plasmic 
cells, the differentiation and transmutation of those cells 
into tissues, and the composition or collocation of the 
tissues into fundamental organs. ‘Time, it is evident, in 
this creative process is an indispensable element. 

Notwithstanding the apparent anomaly of metamor- 
phosis, the evolution of matter is always from the simple 
to the complex, from the lowest to the highest. After 
planetary formation and an indefinite lapse of time, the 
loss of that heat which at first contributed so bountifully 
to the creation of forms, and to filling their mouths with 
good things without toil, compelled a struggle for exist- 
ence, and in that struggle the forms which have suc- 
ceeded in adapting themselves, by modification, to the 
changed environment are preserved, and the most suc- 
cessful have become the most complex and the most 
perfect in the organs by which existence can be main- 
tained. In this struggle man has been the victor, and 
although the pride of the prejudiced and unscientific 
may be wounded because the heretofore seeming hiatus 
between the simiide and hominide has been bridged, 
the three fragments of the three skeletons which have 
been exhumed from the early pleistocene strata of Java, 
and which introduce to us a new species, as well as a 
new genus and new family of the order of primates, will, 
if the report of their finding be put beyond denial, cause 
scientists throughout the world to rejoice for the prev- 
alence of truth, and inspire them to make still further 
contributions to that history which is to be the founda- 
tion of scientific civilization and of the highest and 
happiest attainable condition of the race. 





Fine Weather Made to Order 

ProF. F. B, CROCKER’s VIEWS....N&W YORK HERALD 

Will man in the future regulate the seasons, as the 
Western irrigator regulates his water supply ? Will the 
Meteorological Bureau take control of the weather and 
run things to suit the personal convenience of the 
greatest number? Will we make it rain when we wish 
rain, bring cooling breezes from the Arctic circle and 
balmy breaths from the sunny South? In short, is 
man-directed weather one day to succeed the caprice of 
Nature, just as the ocean steamship has succeeded the 
sailing vessel, or as the mariner’s compass succeeded 
the system of following the stars? In a word, so far as 
man’s convenience and comfort are concerned, has 
science just begun upon the wonderful things which 
one day it will work out for him? Is the edge of the 
future still a rosy dawn of unfulfilled promise ? 

A bold and daring electrical engineer of London, in 
an article written for one of the London technical 
papers, has advanced the proposition that a few years 
hence making rain by electricity will be regarded as no 
more wonderful than the endeavor to supply the motive 
power for the machinery of a half-dozen States from Ni- 
agara is to-day. Nor does he see any reason why the cli- 
mate should not be modified by the same agency. The 
author of the article, Mr. Sidney F. Walker, is among 
the younger and more daring of English electricians. 
He declares that, “ judged by the age of other branches 
of science, electricity is still an infant, with all its man- 
hood’s work yet to accomplish.” He declares that the 
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future of electricity holds in view, first, the gradual utili-- 
zation of the forces of nature known as wind and water 
power, to the gradual displacement of coal. At irregu- 
lar periods the world is startled by the cry: “‘ What will 
become of us when our coal supply fails?” Long be- 
fore that period is reached, Mr. Walker asserts, coal 
itself will have to fight for its life as an industrial prod- 
uct, just as gas is now doing, the antagonist being wind 
and water power, delivered where required in the shape: 
of electrical energy. 

Concerning Mr. Walker’s bold predictions, I sought 
the opinion of Professor F. B. Crocker, of Columbia 
College. Professor Crocker ranks with the most eminent 
electrical scientists of this country and Europe. In re- 
ply to my questions he said: “It is difficult for the 
most conservative man to set any bounds to the possi- 
bilities of what electricity will one day accomplish. Of 
course, there is one great fallacy in the popular mind, 
and that is that we know very little about electricity. 
On the contrary, we know a great deal. Electricity is. 
to-day one of the most exact of all the sciences. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly fair to say that we have 
hardly begun to put this agency to the various uses. 
which will be made of it in the future. In a word, 
while we know a great deal about it, we have only just 
begun to perfect mechanical devices for applying and 
utilizing it. I do not know that it would be at all im- 
possible to make rain by electricity. The discoveries. 
of Lord Rayleigh and Professor Oliver Lodge are very 
well known to science, and have led to many interesting 
experiments. For example, a current of electricity ap- 
plied to a broken or interrupted jet of water will make 
the stream perfectly smooth and continuous. One 
great difficulty in making rain by this means would be 
that of securing an effective discharge of the fluid. 
However, it might be feasible to send up a balloon from 
which could be suspended a large circular ring, with a 
large number of sharp points sticking outward, and con- 
nected by a fine wire with a high-tension dynamo or in- 
fluence machine below. Whether this would secure the 
desired end, I am not sure, as air, you know, is a very 
bad conductor. It is a thing that would have to be ex- 
haustively tested by actual experience.” 

Professor Crocker suggested that, perhaps, the great- 
est difficulty to overcome would be that of effecting the 
discharges of electricity in the proper places and at the 
desired altitudes. I asked: ‘“ Why not by means of 
air-ships ? Do you regard the successful air-ship as 
more than ten years off ?” ‘ No; perhaps not,” replied 
Professor Crocker. ‘ I think it is entirely probable that 
within another decade we shall have solved practically 
the question of aérial navigation. Not that this problem 
is so very easy. But it presents no more difficulties 
than hundreds of other similar mechanical problems 
have, and there is no more reason to suppose that we 
shall not build a successful air-ship than there was 
reason to suppose, a hundred years ago, that steam 
could not be applied to the propulsion of a train of cars 
along a smooth track or of a ship across the ocean. 
And, of course, if we get an air-ship that can be easily 
operated and will carry a considerable weight, then it 
will be very easy to load a ship with storage batteries 
containing a big electrical supply, sail up into the clouds, 
and discharge the electricity wherever we want it. In 
a word, if it is found that we can make rain by 
an electrical discharge, and we want to do it, it wilh 








not be very long before we shall find ways and means 
of doing it. Of course, it would still remain to be 
seen whether there is actually enough moisture in the 
arid areas of the great West to precipitate a considerable 
rainfall, but it seems possible, at least theoretically. Is 
there any insuperable obstacle that would prevent its 
being put into practice ? 

“TI do not know that I clearly understand the sug- 
gestion as to utilizing the heat of the tropics to modify 
the temperature of colder climes. The suggestion may 
be simply to utilize the heat of the sun’s rays by means 
of a solar engine for the creation of electricity. This 
could be transmitted long distances. You know in the 
Tropics, where the sun’s rays are intense, the solar energy 
develops a force of about one horse-power to each 
square yard of the surface exposed. Inasmuch as the 
sun’s action is very nearly continuous in the daytime, 
and but a little interrupted by clouds, this force is fairly 
reliable. But it seems to me there may be a much 
simpler device than this for modifying the climate. The 
simplest device would be to pump hot air from the 
Tropical zone and cold air from the region of the Arctic 
circle. It would not be difficult, nor would it be very 
expensive, to construct a steel tube system of sufficient 
diameter to somewhat modify the climate of the Eastern 
seaboard. For example, a thin steel tube, say four or 
five feet in diameter, would convey an enormous quan- 
tity of air. One has really no idea of what this quan- 
tity would be until one stops to figure it out; and it 
would make a variation in temperature it would seem 
extravagant to prophesy. Nor would it be as difficult of 
accomplishment as it seems at first glance. 

‘“‘ The idea is identical with the pipe-line system now 
in use. Oil is piped long distances from the oil wells 
of Pennsylvania, and similarly natural gas is piped long 
distances. Now, it would be just as, feasible to pipe air 
as oil or gas. The distance, too, is not so very great. 
I have been surprised to find how short a line would 
serve for this purpose. If it extended from within the 
Tropical zone to within the Arctic zone, it would more 
than meet the requirements and still extend over only 
an eighth of a circle. It would be only about three 
thousand miles long. I do not think that it would 
require a pipe of more than four or five feet in diameter, 
and the pipe could be built of thin steel and need not 
be expensive. Such a line would not be nearly so 
costly to build and equip as a railroad line, nor does it 
present any material difficulties. It would be the 
simplest of mechanical problems, and the ‘right of way’ 
would not be expensive. For motive power some out- 
of-the-way waterfall could be utilized, so that the ex- 
pense of operating need not be very great. I know all 
such suggestions as these are generally looked upon as 
coming from a wild-eyed lunatic. But there is really 
nothing half so daring in this suggestion as was the idea 
of laying a cable under the Atlantic. The difficulties 
to be overcome were greater then than any difficulties 
with which this enterprise would meet. We go to a 
great deal of expense to secure pure water for use in 
New York city. I don’t see why it would not be just 


as feasible to provide means for fresh air and at the 
same time modify the rigors of our climate. Of course, 
the original heat or cold might be lost in transmission, 
but the air would always produce heat where it is com- 
pressed and cold where it expanded.” 

I asked Professor Crocker why his idea could not be 
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immediately applied on a small scale to bring fresh air 
in the summer time from Coney Island or the seashore, 
and arrange it so that it could circulate in those parts 
of the city where it is most needed, the crowded tene- 
ment districts, where it would mean new life and strength 
to the sick and weary. 

He replied : 

“It could. It would be a very simple thing to con- 
struct a pipe-line from the seashore with vents along 
Broadway, or any other points desired, at intervals of 
a half-mile or so, and send fresh air through the streets 
and make New York quite a seaside resort. This, how- 
ever, would afford only a temporary relief. It would 
scarcely be feasible to attempt to seriously control the 
climate, except over wide areas. It would have to be 
done by national, rather than State or municipal, action, 
and would probably require co-operation between this 
government and the Canadian and Mexican govern- 
ments. Such a pipe-line as I have described would 
have to extend from some of the very cold regions of 
the far North clear into the tropics. This would 
enable us at will to draw cold air from the North 
and warm air from the South. In this way we 
could probably, pretty effectively, too, control the rain- 
fall. At least, we could turn on a cold blast when we 
needed rain, and a hot blast when we wanted to keep it 
away. It would certainly require a huge system, some- 
thing very much larger than anything here outlined, to 
stop a blizzard. But science to-day is more daring than 
ever. It has brushed aside so many difficulties, so 
many apparent obstacles, it has probed so many secrets 
that it is not likely to stop short now. In the sense of 
possible physical achievements, there is no ‘ bank- 
ruptcy of science.’ Science and invention have done 
much to conquer time and space. They have defied 
the wind and the waves. They have brought most of 
the forces of nature under control. Why should they 
not one day have control of them all? This is not 
merely possible but it is certain to come as the logical 
outcome of the present labors of scientists.” 





Telephoning by a Ray of Light 

PROFESSOR BELL’s EXPERIMENTS. ......CHICAGO RECORD 

Prof. Alexander Graham Bell believes that telephon- 
ing by means of a beam of light will yet be commer- 
cially practicable. This belief has grown out of a long 
course of experiments with selenium, which is marvel- 
ously sensitive to the influence of light, when exposed 
to which it gives vibrations that can be electrically 
transmitted. Prof. Bell’s story of the way in which he 
became convinced of the possibility of telephoning 
without wires is interesting. Some years ago he had 
fixed a thin, highly polished reflector in such a position 
that it directed the light from a distant school-house 
roof through the window of his laboratory in Washing- 
ton, and a friend who was assisting him stood on the 
school-house roof. As Prof. Bell describés it: ‘A bit 
of selenium was placed in a test tube and all was in 
readiness. All of a sudden, as I was listening, out of 
the sunbeam came these words: ‘ Mr. Bell, Mr. Bell! 
If you hear what I am saying, come to the window 
and wave your arms.’” Prof. Bell considers the suc- 
cess of these experiments as even more wonderful and 
of greater significance than was the discovery of the 
telephone, which has become such a marvellous factor, an 
essential element, in modern business and development 












FOR HIS HONOR: THE END OF GASPARD LAFARGUE* 


By Francis GRIBBLE 





They shake their heads with unpleasant significance 
at Zermatt if you ask them about Gaspard Lafargue, and 
what befell him. For one thing, Gaspard was a Cha- 
monix guide; and Chamonix guides-are no more popu- 
lar in the Zermatt valley than on the Oberland. For 
the rest—but that is the story that I have to tell. 

An English tourist, who -has no other connection 
with the story, brought Gaspard to Zermatt, much 
against his will, in the beginning of July. Before July 
was over Gaspard had made up his mind that the 
longer he stayed at Zermatt the better he should be 
pleased. 

It was all because of the laughing eyes of Nannette, 
the pretty French chambermaid at the Mont Cervin. 
She at any rate had no prejudice against the guides 
who came from Chamonix, and made love so much 
more romantically than their brothers of German-speak- 
ing Switzerland; so she and Gaspard built their ro- 
mance together, and formed their plans to make each 
other happy. They built their beautiful air-castles and 
lived in the delight of their future together as sweetly as 
could any grande dame and her lover, for this Alpine 
guide and his little Nannette loved each other. 

“ Nannette,” he told her one day, “ when the summer 
is over I shall have saved fifteen hundred francs.” 

“ And I, Gaspard, shall have a dot of five hundred 
francs.” 

“ And I have a rich uncle, Nannette. He also will 
lend me a little money, and together we will take a 
little hotel—such a pretty little hotel—that I know of, 
close to Chamonix. All the gentlemen I have climbed 
with will come to. stay there; and I will still be a 
guide, and you shall look after the house, and we will 
always be happy—oh, so happy.” 

So they planned it, and after his employer had gone 
back to England, Gaspard found it hard to tear himself 
away from Zermatt. 

The other guides were jealous of him. What busi- 
ness had he in Zermatt, they asked, doing work that by 
rights belonged to them? And some of them, the 
younger and unmarried men, were jealous of him in an- 
other sense, declaring loudly that a Chamonix man had 
no right to make love to a Zermatt girl. All that they 
could say, therefore, to prejudice tourists against Gas- 
pard Lafargue they said. But Gaspard was a’man of 
proved prowess among the mountains, and he‘ found 
engagements. 

One tourist in particular took him out with him con- 
tinually. He was an Englishman; his name was 
Richards, and he was a beginner at the crafti' He had 
just graduated from Oxford, and was on this trip to 
Switzerland filled with enthusiasm and that reckless dis- 
regard of personal danger that seems breathed in the 
very air of the mountains. 

It all arose through a certain sporting offer that Gas- 
pard made to Mr. Richards on the afternoon on which 

-he walked into Zermatt from St. Nicklaus. Gaspard 
accosted him, as is the habit of the guides, showed him 
his book of testimonials, and proposed that they should 
make an ascent together. Harry Richards stood talk- 
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ing with him, and the names of many peaks were men- 
tioned. The Zinal Roth-horn was suggested as a good 
one to begin with. 

“One wants two guides for that,” Harry Richards 
said, “and two guides is more than I can afford.” 

“You can make the Zinal Roth-horn from Zermatt 
with only one guide, monsieur,” Gaspard answered. 

‘ The Englishman expressed surprise. Baedecker said 
differently. Gaspard renewed his offer. 

“Yes, monsieur. I will take you up the Zinal Roth- 
horn by myself, and you shall not pay me a centime un- 
less we get to the top.” 

Decidedly it was a sporting offer, for it was made in 
utter ignorance of the Englishman’s climbing powers, 
and rested only on the rash generalization that all Eng- 
lishmen who climb at all climb well. Moreover, there 
is a certain awkward rock traverse on the Zinal Roth- 
horn, where an inexperienced climber may easily come 
to grief, and bring his companion to grief with him. 
The offer, however, was accepted, and the top of the 
mountain duly reached, and afterwards Harry Richards 
took Gaspard Lafargue with him on all his more diffi- 
cult excursions. 

But it is only with one of these excursions—the last 
of them—that this story is especially concerned. 

It was in the English traveller’s mind, if the weather 
should be favorable, to climb Monte Rosa—a toilsome 
expedition, and to a party of less than three, more than 
a little perilous. But it is an expedition that he never 
undertook, though he had fixed a day forit. In the 
course of a preliminary walk to make a reconnaissance 
of the route the inevitable happened. For as all the 
world knows, two men cannot go alone up a snow- 
masked glacier without the risk of accident. 

There is no need to make a long story of the excur- 
sion. In truth there is hardly anything to be told 
about it. They reconnoitred little; for it was a dull 
gray day, with clouds and mist drifting hither and 
thither, and a dark sky continually threatening snow. 
And at last the moment came when, high up on the 
Mont Rose Glacier, the English traveller slipped 
through a snow-bridge into a crevasse, and his guide 
held him dangling by the rope, and could not pull him 
out of it. 

Gaspard Lafargue could just sustain the weight, and 
that was all. His companion’s struggles to release him- 
self nearly pulled him off his feet. Dropping on to one 
knee that he might the better bear the strain, he shouted 
such directions as he could. 

“Can you reach the side of the crevasse with your 
ice-axe, monsieur?” he called. 

But Harry Richards could not. The wall nearest to 
him was hollowed like an arch, and he could not so 
much as touch it. 

“«‘ And the crevasse is deep, monsieur ? ” 

“ T can’t see the bottom of it.” 

A pause, andithen— 

The voice loomed Joud and clear in the deathly still- 
ness of the mountain-heights. 

‘“‘T think ¥ eamhold you, monsieur, if you will drop 
your axe and climb»tp-the rope.” 
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But the rope was slippery from trailing in the snow, 
and in parts glazed with ice. It was impossible to get 
such a grip on it as a man must have if he would climb 
hand over hand; and this, the last way of safety, 
failed. 

There was a fresh pause while both the French guide 
and the English tourist looked death in the face, and 
racked their brains in vain for some device by which 
the imminent end might be averted. Everything was 
still; the clouds were blackening, the snow had begun 
to fall, and there was no chance that anyone would 
bring them help. 

Then the voice of the Englishman was heard calling 
from the chasm: 

‘“‘ Gaspard.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Cut the rope, Gaspard.” 

‘<T must not, monsieur, I must not.” 

It is the unwritten, but most stringent rule of moun- 
tain climbing. A man may cut the rope to save a 
friend, but not to save himself. But Harry Richards, 
hanging in the crevasse, was not bound by rules. He 
called again : 

‘“* Gaspard.” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

‘‘ You cannot save me, Gaspard ? ” 

‘‘T fear not, monsieur.” 

The words were bravely spoken, with the firmness of 
a strong man who stares death in the face, and with the 
strength of despair, realizing the cost, dares to do his 
duty. 

“Then cut the rope. 
my knife has been jerked out of my pocket. 
for me.” 

Then there was silence—a silence as of the grave— 
while Gaspard Lafargue battled with himself. He was 
no coward. All the Swiss guides are brave, and he was 
amongst the bravest of them. At Chamonix and at 
Courmayeur there still linger stirring stories of his 
pluck. He had stood in just such a peril as this once 
before. The watch he carried in his pocket had been 
given to him by an English alpinist whose life he had 
saved at hideous danger to his own; he had been 
covered with glory for his courage in the pages of the 
Alpine Journal. And he had been brave without 
thought of the glory, but merely because it was his 
duty as a mountain guide. 

Now, too, he could be as brave as ever, but for a 
single thought—the thought of Nannette, with the 
' laughing eyes, waiting for him at the Mont Cervin, 
and wondering why he did not come. Through the 
mist and snow he seemed to see the smile of mingled 
love and pride with which she always welcomed him 
back after his perilous excursions. Again he pictured 
her anxiety deepening into terror as the hour grew later 
and he did not return; her sobs, bitter and inconsol- 
able, when the search party found the bodies and told 
her of his end. 

“« Never to see Nannette again! 
nette again!” 

He said the words softly over to himself, and they 
unmanned him. The thought was more than he could 
bear. Straining every muscle to save himself from 
being drawn, even now at the last moment, into the icy 
cavern, he pulled the knife out of his pocket with his 
left hand, and opened it with his teeth. 


I can’t cut it myself because 
Cut it 


Never to see Nan- 
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‘‘ For Nannette’s sake,” he murmured, as he drew 
the blade across the strands. 

The strain ceased, and he was free; and then a fresh 
thought began to trouble him. The first sense of relief 
only lasted fora moment; the sip of brandy that he 
took to revive his circulation hardly prolonged the mo- 
ment and then he was overwhelmed with the inevitable 
horror at the thing that he had done. For a brave 
man who plays the coward, or merely does what the 
convention of his class has settled to be cowardly, must 
needs pay for it afterward. 

Gaspard remembered the case of Peter Taugwalder. 
They hounded Peter out of Zermatt on the mere sus- 
picion—the unjust suspicion, as most think—of having 
cut the rope. But, in his own case, as Gaspard knew, 
it would not be a suspicion, but a certainty. There 
were the proofs resting at the bottom of the crevasse, 
where they must presently be found, but where he could 
not descend to tamper with them. 

They did not love him, those Zermatt guides, and 
what a handle he had given them! He pictured his 
home-coming and his reception; the question what he 
had done with his Herr; the inevitable answer that he 
had left him on the mountain ; the search that he him- 
self would be expected to direct; the awful discovery of 
the truth. How they would look at him, and scorn 
him! What stories they would spread of him—stories 
Nannette perhaps would be the first to hear, for bad news 
travels on the wings of the eagle. 

Yes, that was the worst thought of all. How could 
he face Nannette again with that shame behind him ? 
And how could Nannette go on loving him, when this 
tale ran riot in the village, and he could not deny it. 
Better, surely, never to see her at all than to see her 
feeling fit only for her contempt. 

So his thoughts ran, as he stood half-dazed amid the 
blinding snow. 

“ No, no,” he said. “I cannot go back. I do not 
dare go back. Better to die here, alone, while no one 
knows.” 

A new wave of feeling swept over him. What cared 
he what the villagers would think of him? what cared 
he if the whole world looked upon him with scorn? So 
long as Nannette believed him true, the whole world 
was as a flake of snow compared to an avalanche. But 
could he dare to look into her face, day after day, and 
know that she knew, that she felt him traitor to his 
trust? No! such a life would be death—harder to bear 
than this lonely dying in the mountain silences. 

Then he crept close up to the edge of the crevasse 
and crouched there. He felt no impulse to throw him- 
self into it. A man does not seek a violent death, when 
a calm and peaceful death can be attained as easily. 
But he threw himself down on the very verge of the 
frozen gulf where his Herr lay buried, and the cold 
stiffened out his limbs, and the snowflakes fell on him 
and formed his canopy. And so he lay when old 
Christian Summermatter, who led the search party, 
stumbled on the body, and saw the cut rope and under- 
stood. 

Yet, though he understood, old Christian did not 
speak. For Christian, though he liked not the men of 
Chamonix, respected both the faith of the living and 
the memory of the dead, and Nannette of the Mont 
Cervin never knew how Gaspard Lafargue had shamed 
himself before he died. 
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A Prize Fight in a Bottle 
FIGHTING FISH IN SIAM....--- FIELD 

The two fish are placed in the same bottle. They 
proceed to take each other’s measure, shoulder up to 
each other in schoolboy fashion, and back and push 
around the “ ring,” the small fins vibrating rapidly all 
the time, and each little being quivering with excite- 
ment and wrath. This goes on for some minutes, until, 
as the spectators are growing impatient, one fish sud- 
denly flips his head around, makes a dart, and a con- 
siderable dent in his adversary’s tail shows at once that 
he has got home. Henceforth there is no hesitation 
until one or the other cries “ peccavi.” In regular fish 
fights on which money depends the battle is continued 
until one fish turns tail and is chased around the bottle 
by the other. But this is usually an affair of an hour, 
and frequently of three or four. The pluck and deter- 
mination of the fighters are wonderful. The ordinary 
stream fish do not evince nearly so much as those that 
have been bred and reared for the purpose. ‘The tail is 
the part which shows most damage, for it is very easily 
torn, but a good grip on a side fin is more effective. 

When one pins the other by the nose a very exciting 
struggle takes place, the two lying fastened together 
like professional wrestlers, and then shaking each other 
backward and forward with might and main. They 
often seem extremely exhausted, but still fight on 
bravely, and sometimes it is a matter of difficulty to 
part them. They display considerable agility in evading 
their opponent’s mouth, and also in suddenly twisting 
around and taking a piece out of his tail. In twenty 
minutes these appendages, which looked so brave 
and bright as they went into the fray, are torn to ribbons. 
The fish’s general appearance after the fight suggests 
that of a sailing ship emerging from a hot action, with 
her canvas hanging in streamers, her topmasts shot away, 
and her crew gasping for breath, but still ready to fight 
again. The combatants sometimes succumb to a long 
contest, but generally they only take superficial damage 
and are immediately ready to feed. After a match they 
are always rested a week or longer, according to the 
extent of their injuries, and most of the rents and cuts 
are repaired by nature. Enthusiastic owners often 
wager six or seven pounds or more on their favorites, 
and many people earn a little money in this way by 
breeding fighting fish and backing them against others. 





Pig-Sticking in India 

HUNTING THE WILD Boar...... PHILADELPHIA TIMES 

Americans like all kinds of sports, and go in with a 
will for all their country provides them, from tarpon- 
fishing and foot-ball to butterfly-hunting and marbles. 
But from several magnificent forms of sport they are 
debarred by nature itself, and one of these is “ pig- 
sticking,” otherwise, hunting the wild boar, the sport 
par excellence of India. This truly grand and most 
exciting of all sports, made all the more so by the 
dangers pertaining to it, is vigorously engaged in by all 
military men when stationed in such parts of India as 
admit of its practice. In certain sections of the coun- 
try so dense and frequent are the jungles, with little or 
no open country, as to entirely preclude all possibility 





of the pastime. Then, and only then, is hunting pig on 
foot with the rifle permissible, for in an open hunting 
country a man with any sense of sportsman-like honor 
in him would no more dream of shooting a pig in Bengal 
than he would of shooting a fox in England. 

The Bengal and Bombay methods differ; the handles 
of both spears are of bamboo, and the spearheads are 
the same in shape, but the length of the former is four 
feet and eight inches, heavily leaded at the top to give 
weight to the thrust, whereas the latter is fourteen 
feet long and sometimes longer, not leaded. When not 
in actual use the Bengal spear is carried by the rider in 
the right hand, carefully poised, with the spearhead to 
the rear, but clear of the horse. The Bombay spear is 
held under the right arm, poised with the spearhead to 
the front, high above and to the right of the horse’s 
head. When in the act of striking running at full 
gallop as the pig is approached, the spear is lowered 
and pointed at the pig, the pace gives the force to send 
it home, and if possible, between the shoulders, and in 
nine cases out of ten it cannot be extracted, and has to 
be let go trailing with the pig until he receives a deadly 
stroke from the next spearer. But woe betide the un- 
lucky Bombay spearer if he misses his aim and the 
point of the spear strikes mother earth with the same 
force as is meant for the pig, the result being horse and 
rider turning a complete somersault in a cloud of dust, 
oftentimes killing both rider and horse. 

Bengal “ready” position is the spear brought or 
raised from the side to an almost perpendicular position 
as the pig is approached, the rider keeping his eye well 
on him and getting as near as prudence permits, which 
can only be decided at the moment, and for which no 
hard and fast rules can be laid down. He delivers his 
thrust, if possible, just behind the shoulders and instantly 
lets go the spear if he finds he cannot withdraw it, by 
the sudden turning of his horse to the left from the pig, 
which he must do on the instant of spearing, not only 
to get out of the way of the pig, but to enable the next 
in succession to take his place and be able to spear. It 
by no means follows that because the leading rider is 
able to get close up to the pig he has the chance of 
delivering his thrust, for it as often as not happens 
that the pig, being always on the alert, just at the criti- 
cal moment turns sharp to right or left, or rightabout 
into the midst of the huntsmen, who have to be con- 
stantly on the alert for such misadventures, which often 
lead to bad and serious accidents, frequently the horses 
having to be turned so sharp as to throw them, bring- 
ing them heavily to the ground on their riders. The 
pace is always grand, for pigs can go, and what is more, 
have the intelligence to enable them to select the worst 
line of country to take one across, such as timber, 
cleared land, with stumps left sticking up several inches 
above ground, which is no easy matter to go full gallop 
over. Again, down ravines and nullahs, through thorns 
standing some ten feet high, which frequently drag 
riders out of the saddle; through poppy fields and rice 
fields recently irrigated, which effectually stops speed, 
giving the pig considerable advantage. Then, again, 
there are innumerable blind wells, pretty deep and with 
no covering or indication of their whereabouts, so that 
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in an unexpected moment one is liable to find oneself 
jumping right into one of these traps, which generally 
lie just on the other side of a mud wall. The result is, 
of course, injury to man and beast. With some fifty or 
sixty horsemen, all anxious together to get the first 
blood, it requires the greatest possible care on the part 
of the riders to handle the spear carefully, keeping the 
spearheads well in to the side to prevent accidents. 
“‘ Griffs,” as beginners are called, are given a wide berth, 
and with good reason, too, until they have become 
masters of the art. 

Regiments form a hunting club called a “Tent Club,” 
paying so much on entry and so much per month, to 
defray contingent expenses, which consist of coolies to 
act as beaters, and as an accident fund in case of in- 
jury or death to the beaters in discharge of the duties 
required of them. The day preceding the hunt the 
coolies are sent out to camp in the vicinity selected, 
and to watch for the pigs, which invariably come out to 
feed during the night, returning to the jungle just at day- 
break. At this time the best tuskers are surrounded and 
driven by the beaters into a nearby sugar patch and 
there guarded until the arrival of the party. The meet 
is at an early hour at the “ mess-house ”; the hunters 
and all spare horses are sent on before daybreak in order 
to be as fresh as possible. Generally two and some- 
times three horses are required for the day’s sport. 

Time up, a general scurry of lighting cigars and 
mounting ‘‘ jats,” as the ponies are called, and jogging 
out merrily to the jungle. On arriving at the ground 
jats are rapidly changed for the hunters, and the hunts- 
men divide on either side of the sugar patch. Coolies 
are thrown out at intervals as skirmishing beaters about 
two feet apart the entire width of the sugar patch, and 
with tom-toms and all sorts of noisy devices advance 
slowly through the patch, making the most demoniacal 
noises to urge the pig or pigs on to break cover to the 
front. Every sound is anxiously listened for and every 
movement ahead of the beaters in the patch watched for 
to ascertain the whereabouts of the pig, who often goes 
quietly enough until within a few yards of the open, 
then suddenly, with a terrific grunt, doubles back, charg- 
ing the lines of coolies, who at this point often receive 
injuries which sometimes proves fatal. When the pig 
charges the beaters turn outward and move to the open 
to take up the positions they formerly occupied, recom- 
mencing operations. Sometimes this takes place several 
times, to the disgust of all concerned, but the one con- 
solation is that it generally ends in a grand sixty-minute 
run with an old tusker, after which a halt for lunch is 
called, and then further sport for the remainder of the 
afternoon is looked for, generally realized, and then 
home, bath and dinner. 





Travelling on a Unicycle 
A SUCCESSFUL INVENTION..........-. BosTON GLOBE 

E. N. Higley, an inventor, has at last produced a 
unicycle, weighing only fifty-four pounds, that can be 
successfully ridden in a circle and guided at will with- 
out falling. The unicycle has been the particular will- 
o’-the-wisp which has led inventors over many dark 
morasses. ‘There have been innumerable attempts to 
invent a successful single wheel, and as many claims 
have been made that the thing had been accomplished. 
An incident of the kind will be remembered by cyclists 
everywhere. Victor Boulanger, a tall Frenchman of 
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Boston, got Josiah Quincy interested in the scheme, 
and after some time he succeeded in putting together a 
conglomeration of wheels that he called a unicycle. 
The machine consisted of a single large wheel, carrying 
a slat in its centre, from the bottom of which depended 
a shaft carrying a cogged wheel. These cogs engaged 
in other cogs on the inside rim of the large outer wheel. 
The seat with its shaft was fastened on a pivot, and 
when in rest the shaft swung away several degrees from 
the perpendicular. The weight of the rider deflected 
the shaft swinging on the pivot, and the cogs engaging, 
the whole apparatus moved. It was a huge affair and 
was clumsy and unwieldy in the extreme. After repeat- 
ed trials Boulanger took it to Northampton, where he 
essayed to ride it on the bank of the mill canal there. 
He got into it all right and the thing started off in great 
style. But the trouble was he could neither stop nor 
steer it. He got to going down the bank of the canal 
at a rate of about sixty miles an hour and found that it 
was impossible to get out. There was just one thing to 
do and he did it—plunged into the canal. There he 
became very much tangled up in the gearing of the 
machine and it was with great difficulty that he was 
rescued from the canal. That finished the career of 
that unicycle. 

But the machine which was tried in the Back Bay 
Park recently by William D. Wilmot, well known in 
cycling circles, is easily managed, guided, steered, 
stopped, and controlled. Mr. Wilmot started off with- 
out trouble, and for two hours and more, with short 
intervals of rest, he rode the wheel around the parkways. 
The great difficulty with all previous efforts at construc- 
tion in this line has been the inability of the rider to 
propel the machine in a circle. ‘This machine was re- 
peatedly driven in a forty-foot circle. The wheel is of 
aluminum and stands seven feet three inches high. It 
consists of an outside rim which carries a huge pneu- 
matic tire. In the middle is a smaller wheel just about 
big enough for a man to crawl through, and these two 
concentric wheels are connected with strong steel spokes. 
In the centre of the inner wheel is a saddle and han- 
dle-bars. A double gearing operates the unicycle, both 
rims of which revolve about the rider. The power is 
applied by friction. There are no teeth which engage. 
The saddle and all bearings are ball bearings, and the 
entire thing moves easily and without friction; the con- 
struction being simple throughout. 

Mr. Wilmot says that it conveys to the body of the 
rider the least vibration of any wheel he ever rode. The 
traction wheel is so immense that it rides over small ob- 
structions which usually annoy the cycle rider without 
so much as a suggestion of their presence. The wheel 
is steered by the changing of the centre of gravity of 
the rider’s body. When he wants to go around a corner 
he leans out toward the corner and the wheel answers 
readily, being very sensitive. Mr. Wilmot says that he 
has had about twelve hours’ practice, and says that to 
any one at all familiar with cycle riding it would not be 
difficult to learn. When the rider sits in the saddle his 
feet are within touch of the ground. This wheel will 
not be used very extensively, probably, as it is such a 
huge affair that it would scare a horse out of his wits. 
Its inventor, Mr. Higley, does not claim any advantages 
for it over the safety now in general use, but he does claim 
that he has produced a unicycle which can be ridden, 
guided, and stopped at will. 
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RANDOM READING: MINIATURE ESSAYS ON LIFE 





The Penalties of Success 
THE PRICE OF PROGRESS THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

To rise in the world, in spite of popular illusions, is 
by no means an unmixed blessing. The young prole- 
tarian, playing happily in his native gutter, scarcely 
realizes this. So soon as he begins to think at all about 
himself, his teachers begin the evil iesson of ambition; 
he lifts his eyes to the distant peaks, and the sun is 
bright upon them and they seem very fair. 
lous Smiles comes his way with his stories of men who 
have “ got on”—without a word of warning against the 
sorrows of success. No one warns him of the penalties. 
Every one speaks of climbing as though it were bliss un- 
speakable. And so the young proletarian, finding his 
limbs are stout and the strength is in him, starts con- 
fidently enough, by the way of book or barter as his 
tastes incline. Let the epic Smiles tell of the career of 
those who win. Let no one tell of those who fail, 
who drop by the way with bodies enfeebled by 
overstudy, underfed, who are lost amidst the moun- 
tain fogs of commercial morality. Our concern is 
with those who win, to whom a day comes when they 
can see their schoolmates far below them, still paddling 
happily in the gutter ; can look down on venerable heads 
to which they once looked up, and, turning the other 
way, behold the Promised Land. One might think it 
would be all exultation, this Nebo incident, the happiest 
of all possible positions in the sad life of man. It may- 
be, even, that the man from beiow tells himself as much. 
And then he looks round for some sympathetic partici- 
pator. 

With that he discovers, though perhaps not all at 
once, the peculiar discomfort of worldly success. In his 
new stratum he finds pleasant people enough, people 
who were born in that station, educated to keep in it, 
and who regard it—perhaps correctly—as properly 
their own. ‘To them he is an intruder, and largely in- 
explicable. He knows that any allusion to that steep 
pathway of broken heads over which he has clambered— 
for all human success is relative, and if one man rises 
some other must fall—and which he has found such ex- 
citement in ascending, any such allusion he knows will 
be the mental equivalent to putting his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat. Usually the man from below 
has a more than average brain, and is sensitive enough, 
and keeps the Most Interesting Topic of his life to him- 
self. He knows, too, the legend of the Bounder ; knows 
that these people credit all men who rise from his class 
with an aggressive ostentation, with hair-oil and at least 
one massive gold chain, if not two, besides a complete 
inversion of the normal aspirate. He imagines that 
people expect breaches of their particular laws, and he 
knows, too, that there is some ground for that expecta- 
tion. He blunders at times from sheer watchfulness. 

You begin to perceive the hair-shirt. To speak in the 
tongue of Herbert Spencer, the man from below is not 
adapted to his environment. That is not all; he is 
adapted to no environment. Though the language of 
the people of the new stratum is not his mother tongue, 
though their manners and customs fit like a slop suit, he 
has acquired just enough of these things to be equally 
out of his element below. He is a kind of social miscel- 
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lany, a book of short stories, a volume of reminiscences 
of People I have Met. And that friend, that dear 
friend, who is the salt of life, with whom he may let his 
mind run free, whose prejudices are the same, whose 
habits coincide—the man from below knows him not. 
There was A in the pound-a-week stage, ’tis true, and B 
at the three-hundred phase, and C in the early thousands; 
but in some mysterious way they were all aggrieved. A 
time came when each remarked in a tone that rang false, 
“‘ You're getting such a swell now, you know,” and he 
saw a new light in the erstwhile friendly eye, and there- 
with yawned a gulf. His friends are not life companions, 
but epochs, influences. And he has worse troubles. One 
of two things happens to the man from below in his 
marrying. Either he marries some one down below 
there, and she cannot keep pace with him ; or he marries 
up above—some one very charming and young, and he 
cannot keep pace with her. 

For, by the time he has risen to his highest stratum, 
and donned the stiffest, prickliest hair-shirt of all, the 
man from below begins to feel old. He has never been 
a youth at that level, and he does not know how to 
begin. The perennial youthfulness of your retired gene- 
ral—who is perhaps half his age again—appalls him. 
You see him watching cricket in a puzzled way—he had 
no time for cricket—or hanging over the railings of 
Rotten Row (in an attitude that he feels instinctively is 
a little incorrect), and staring at the handsome, healthy, 
well-dressed people who ride by. Theirs is the earth. 
His means for horse exercise came when his nerve for it 
had gone. The wine of life does not wait. After all, 
the man he has ousted had drunk the best of the cup. 
For the conqueror, the dregs. That is the disillusion- 
ment of the successful proletarian. Better a little gro- 
cery, a life of sordid anxiety, love, and a tumult of 
children, than this Dead Sea fruit of success. It is fun 
to struggle, but tragedy to win. Happy is the poor 
man who clutches that prize in the grip of death and 
never sees it crumble in his hand. 





The Lessons of Defeat 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON...... HARPER’S BAZAR 

After any defeat, whether in a battle, a football game, 
or a reform, the first impulse is to call it the result of 
accident; then to pick out some minor and trivial ex- 
planation; and only very slowly to acknowledge to our- 
selves, at last, the real source of trouble. Even ina 
successful campaign there are almost always ups and 
downs. The Japanese war with China is almost the 
only important war in which one side had it all its own 
way throughout, although the Franco-Prussian war came 
pretty near it. In the longer contest for social reforms, 
in particular, success usually comes only after many 
years, and the advance of those years is like that of 
every ocean tide, now advancing, now apparently with- 
drawing. 

‘¢ Flung shoreward now, to be regathered soon 


With kingly pauses of reluctant pride 
And semblance of return.” 


This has been more true of the various movements in 
regard to the position of women than of almost any 
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other reform, precisely because this is the most far- 
reaching. No other reform touches one-half the human 
race directly and the other half indirectly. Many suc- 
cesses and many defeats, many wise acts and many 
foolish ones, must go to the adjustment of a question 
which is as wide as humanity itself. 

Much of the old debatable ground in all this discus- 
sion has been swept away. It is not many years since 
it was even doubted whether any woman had even the 
voice to address a public meeting, and this in view of 
the obvious fact that Jenny Lind could fill, in singing, 
as large a hall as Lablache. Then it was believed that 
no assembly of women could ever keep order, or do any- 
thing methodically, or refrain from screaming aloud 
together at the top of their voices. Even now, at any 
small dispute or contest in a convention of women, the 
newspapers eagerly dilate upon it, and say, “I told you 
so,” whereas an equal number of men might have 
broken each other’s heads with shillalahs and attracted 
no notice whatever. On these points women have simply 
established their positions, and all comment may sub- 
side. When we ask why, having gained so much ground, 
they do not gain more, the reply must be that the larger 
the enterprise the more time it takes. Meanwhile it is 
not hard to find some obstacles of woman’s own creat- 
ing which still hem them in. The old attitude, dc- 
casionally taken, that women and men are natural an- 
tagonists now rarely occurs. The same cannot be said 
of the position, still urged by many well-meaning women, 
of the great intrinsic moral superiority of their sex. This 
is a dangerous assumption, and cuts both ways. If their 
hitherto subordinate position, men say, has given them 
this vast elevation, is it not a pity to change it ? 

Even the claim, oftenest urged, of the smaller propor- 
tion of women in our prisons, does not bear too much 
emphasis, lest it be used in the other direction. If women 
are rigidly subjected, they will not be likely to fight; if 
they do not control their own earnings, they cannot 
easily defraud and be sent to jail for it. It is much too 
early to decide what effect the freedom recently con- 
ceded is to secure. In stealing from shops, women have 
plainly nothing to learn from men; but stealing from 
employers is as yet very rare among them, because it is 
a comparatively recent thing for them to be trusted as 
they are now. Suppression has hitherto been a security. 
To a woman bookkeeper anything like fraud appears 
terrific, not morally alone, but because she sees in im- 
agination the prisoner’s box in some court house as the 
inevitable result. The young man in the same situation 
knows that many cheat and few are convicted, and so 
becomes demoralized. Is it in human nature that famil- 
iarity with business life should not bring a similar risk 
to women ? 

It is, it seems to me, a very dangerous flattery to 
withhold these facts, It is dangerous to say that women, 
“as women,” are going to reform the world. They are 
to reform it as just and intelligent human beings, if they 
reform it at all; with the added advantage, if any, that 
they are less endangered by some sensual temptations, 
and that they have the closer anchorage to the cradle to 
keep them safer. Even these facts may sometimes 
make their judgment in legislation no more trustworthy 
than that of men, because they are less acquainted with 
the temptations against which they legislate. I should 
be sorry to see the -question of prohibitory legislation, 
for instance, left to a constituency of women alone. 
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Even in regard to war and peace, on which such claims 
have been made as to the special ability of women to 
legislate, I should be sorry to trust such questions 
wholly to them. In the late discussion of Armenian 
outrages, for instance, it is to be noticed that the very 
ladies who had preached universal peace as sure to 
come from women’s voting, were among the first to urge 
that our government should proceed to investigate those 
outrages officially, with the Sultan’s consent or without 
it. When we consider how instantly such action would 
involve us in those difficult European problems in which 
we are powerless without quadrupling our navy, it is 
impossible not to recall the description which Heine 
gives of his early preceptor, Schramm, who had written 
a treatise on Universal Peace, and in whose classes the 
schoolboys always fought with especial vigor. 

It is the writer’s firm belief that the advancement of 
woman can only be secured by just and reasonable 
claims. It is not best to claim—what is doubtful—that 
women are intrinsically far wiser and better than men. 
It is enough to claim, what grows more and more ob- 
vious, that women are intrinsically as good as men, and 
as wise. The one thing certain is that women will look 
out for the rights and needs of their own sex better than 
men can, because they know more about them. It is 
also certain that, to make progress sure and permanent, 
all that women demand must rest upon its own basis, 
and not be intermingled with other questions on which 
men differ, and women ought also to differ. Try to 
conciliate any political party by pledging women’s votes 
to it, and you simply drive off the other party, and for- 
feit the respect of that to which you make advances. 
To make women’s voting a mere incident of the tem- 
perance movement, or a means by which one sect can 
persecute another sect, is to damage the whole enter- 
prise ; and yet we see this done every year in some of 
the most important States of the Union. Then, when 
the “cause” goes backward, it is attributed to some 
little device of the liquor dealers, or some trivial influ- 
ence utterly inadequate to produce the result. What is 
needed in such cases is not a new trick, but an importa- 
tion of more sensible leaders. Above all, women need 
to guard against the impression that the world is to be 
saved by merely substituting unwise women for unwise 
men. At the end of Ibsen’s remarkable play, The 
Pillars of Society, when the repentant sinner finally 
bows before his wife and says, “It is you women who 
are the pillars of society,” his stronger sister-in-law puts 
her hand firmly on his shoulder and says: “Then you 
have learned a poor lesson, brother-in-law! No, no! 
the spirits of truth and of freedom—-these are the real 
pillars of society.” 





The Service of Solitude 

REGENERATION THROUGH REFLECTION....... Tue REALM 

The peculiar luxury of solitude is but little understood. 
People either neglect it or abuse it, and those are few 
who apprehend its value in the refreshment of modera- 
tion. In early life, in company with millions of our 
fellow-beings, we have all stated the fact, in large round 
letters, that “ Zimmermann studied much alone.” The 
only reason why we so toilsomely reiterated this little 
piece of information was that the makers of copybooks 
have never been able to invent any other text in Z. Had 
it not been for Xerxes and: for Zimmermann the letters 
X and Z would have fallen into desuetude, and few edu- 
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cated men in England would be masters of their shape in 
writing. In consequence of this accident, innumerable 
little brains must have speculated on who Zimmermann 
was, and why he studied much alone. Of these, a few 
perhaps, have been driven, in later years, to peruse the 
philosopher’s work on Solitude. We hardly know 
whether or not to recommend others to essay the same 
path. Although Zimmermann is ingenious and learned, 
and says many things worth saying, he is tedious. 

The great solitaries of history have always, it will be 
noted, sprung from crowded societies. Your Thebaids 
are not stocked with country incumbents, mountain 
shepherds, fishermen from rocky islets. The true hermit 
is the man who has drained the beaker of pleasurable 
excitement in the streets of Alexandria. He has been 
careful of his person, somewhat overdressed, a loud and 
copious talker, familiar with cards and wine. He flies 
from woman, not because he is ignorant of her charms, 
but because he appreciates them all too well, and has 
wearied of their disillusions. In the moment when (if a 
familiar expression be permitted) the sawdust had drib- 
bled out of his doll, he abruptly determined to quit the 
whole affair, to give up shaving and the toilet gener- 
ally, and to live in a noisome hut in the desert. So far 
the hermit acted like a wise man; but his weakness was 
to remain in the wilderness. 

If solitude be looked upon from a wholesome point 
of view, it will be seen that it is of real value only as a 
tonic. We do not take quinine with the intention of 
living for the rest of our born days as the slave of that 
drug, and no man should retire to a cave with the pur- 
The Catholic Church, 


pose of making it his residence. 
so much wiser in its generation than the children of this 
world, has seen the importance of doses of solitude for 
worried and wearied humanity, and has instituted the 


practice of going into retreat. We have known instan- 
ces of men who, charmed with the invigorating refresh- 
ment of these periods of withdrawal, have petitioned 
to remain cloistered for the remainder of their days. 
These the Church firmly points to the door, saying, 
‘“Your request shows that the medicine has worked its 
cure; go forth, and take your place again in the ranks 
of life.” The nerves become vexed and harrassed in the 
struggle for life; the incessant jar of our personal will 
against the will of others becomes positively distressing. 
Then the moment for solitude arrives, and the sensible 
man isolates himself from his fellows. He does so only 
until the nerves are calm again. Then instinct takes 
him out once more into the life of movement for which 
he has been trained and prepared. 

We wonder how far the Easter holidays which have 
just closed have been used in this direction. The 
earliest movements of spring in nature find us singularly 
exhausted and unnerved. Through the long winter we 
have concentrated our faculties on our work, and have 
had no distractions from the visible world outside us. 
April, with its agitations, its stirrings of the blood and 
sap, comes to busy men who are almost too tired to 
appreciate its charms. For these such an Easter as we 
have enjoyed—a foretaste of summer, radiant in sun 
and sky—brings irresistible temptations to fling the cap 
up in the air and go a-pleasuring. How many of us 
have had the wisdom and the fortitude to break through 
the gregarious habit of the race, and patch ourselves 
together with solitude? Not many, we suppose; for 
the custom of the time is to fill these days, which should 
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be days of rest, with fresh excitements, to adventure on 
long foreign journeys in company with exhausting 
friends, to go in large talkative parties to crowded scenes 
of pleasure, to alternate the maddening scene at home 
with some still crazier scene abroad. It is still under- 
stood that solitude, in the healing sense, is not necessa- 
rily division from the persons of other men; it is aloof- 
ness from their minds. There is nothing so lonely as 
the loneliness of a man alone in a foreign city. 

The conditions of mental health which call for soli- 
tude are worthy of analysis. The brain, already tired, 
receives a shock of anxiety and then one of perplexity, 
such ‘ sécousses”” as merely rouse the vitality when the 
nerves are in their normal state. The patient is no 
longer normal. His worries stalk beside him at noon- 
day. They take the taste out of his food; they rise at 
his bedside and shake him out of sleep. In vain he 
represents to himself that his troubles are naught—that 
at the worst no great harm will be done, and that noth- 
ing is more improbable than the worst. In vain he 
plunges deeper into the stir of life, sees more folks, 
makes more engagements, tries to drown yesterday in 
the excitement of to-morrow. Steadily at the first peace- 
ful moment, those horrid spectres of his worries rise in 
a row, each pointing a skinny finger at him. Tonics 
are of no avail, nor little insidious pills that stir the 
liver. There is but one thing: for it, flight—flight to 
the wilderness. The effect of flight is sometimes in- 
stantaneous. No sooner is the victim in the train, and 
has exhausted the evening papers, than he turns round 
to look for his worries, and finds them grown strangely 
pale and thin. Are they worries at all? Are they more 
than wreaths of evening mist on this landscape that is 
already beginning to seem so interesting? He arrives, 
tired and hungry, at a friendly inn. ‘There is no one to 
ask about the business of the day, no one to quarrel 
with or sympathize with. What a luxury of silence 
accompanies him as he smokes his pipe in the darkening 
village street! There is nothing to do—how odd, how 
unfamiliar! He goes shamefacedly to bed. 

The case of the invalid has already taken a turn. 
Next morning fresh medicinal practices await him. 
There are no letters, the postman having to travel far 
with his mail-cart before their delivery. He asks, being 
still fretful in convalescence, for the newspaper. They 
bring him one for the day before he himself left ‘Town. 
Driven to accept the prescriptions of Dr. Solitude, 
although still a little against his will, he climbs the moor- 
side, and comes out through a veil of bright-green 
larches on to the sun-warmed and wind-dried heather. 
Here are plenty of companions; but they know nothing 
of his dreary tricks of mental excitation. The larks, 
which leap from his feet, and break into an ecstasy of 
song in leaping, have absolutely no opinion whatever 
about bulls and bears. The butterflies have not long been 
born, and, silly creatures! take not the faintest interest 
in the School Board or the County Council. The lizards 
wriggle away from him; the beetles are sure that they 
will miss their train; the chaffinch sits on a bough, and 
is exclusively occupied with his own very smart new 
dress. Man walks the hillside a neglected and rather 
despised object, steeped in sunlight, perfume, and soli- 
tude. All things come back to him: color to his cheeks, 
taste to his food, sleep to his nights, and calm to his 
heart. In a week he is absolutely well, and craving 
once more to return to wholesome battle with his peers. 
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A Flight from Glory.... Eugene Lee-Hamilton....8 ts of Wingless Hours 





Once, from the parapet of gems and glow, 
An Angel said, ‘‘ O God, the heart grows cold 
On these eternal battlements of gold, 
Where all is pure, but cold as virgin snow. 
Here sobs are never heard; no salt tears flow; 
Here there are none to help-—nor sick nor old; 
No wrong to fight, no justice to uphold: 
Grant me Thy leave to live man’s life below.” 
*¢ And then annihilation ?” God replied. 
‘« Yes,” said the Angel, ‘‘ even that dread price; 
For earthly tears are worth eternal night.” 
‘‘ Then go,” said God. The Angel opened wide 
His dazzling wings, gazed back on Heaven thrice, 
And plunged forever from the walls of Light. 


eee Louise Chandler Moulton............ The Century 


Shall I lie down to sleep, and see no more 
The splendid affluence of earth and sky ; 
The proud procession of the stars go by; 
The white moon sway the earth and woo the shore; 
The morning lark to the far heavens soar ; 
The nightingale with the soft dusk draw nigh; 
The summer roses bud, and bloom and die ; 
While life and life’s delight for me be o’er? 
Nay ! I shall be, in my low, silent home, 
Of all Earth’s gracious ministries aware : 
Glad with the gladness of the risen day, 
Or gently sad with sadness of the gloam, 
Yet done with striving and foreclosed of care— 
** At rest—at rest !’’—what better thing to say? 


Flood-Tide.. Margaret J. Preston ..American Sonnets (Houghton, Miffiin & Co.) 


To every artist, howsoe’er his thought 
Unfolds itself before the eyes of men— 
Whether through sculptor’s chisel, poet’s pen, 
Or painter’s wondrous brush—there comes, full fraught 
With instant revelation, lightning wrought, 
A moment of supremest heart-swell, when 
The mind leaps to the tidal crest, and then 
Sweeps on triumphant to the harbor sought. 
Wait, eager spirit, till the topping waves 
Shall roll their gathering strength in one, and lift 
From out the swamping trough the galleon free; 
Mount with the whirl, command the rush that raves 
A melstrom round; then proudly shoreward drift, 
Rich-freighted as an Indian argosy. 


When Night Comes Down. ./sabel Bowman Finley ..Times-Democrat 


When Night comes down it resurrects the hours 
The Day has spilt into our beggar hands. 
For good or ill we’ve let the hurrying sands 
Slip through our fingers, shaping shining towers, 
Or shifting into wastes. The shame is ours, 
And ours the work well done: the riven bands 
Of cherished faults, the waste of fruitful lands, 
The sowing and the trampling of Truth’s flowers. 
When Night comes down, O may our lives shine clear 
As a!l the stars of heav’n! No tears to dim 
Their bright reflections, nor the haunting fear 
Of ghostly shapes that peer with aspect grim 
From out the throbbing dark with threat’ning frown. . 
God grant we’ve naught to dread when Night comes down. 





The Japanese Fan. .Francis Saltus Saltus..Dreams After Sunset (Moulton) 


Cunningly fashioned by an artist’s hand, 
My frail, light stem of delicate bamboo, 
Upholds a spray of dazzling plumes, whose hue 
Is rivalled by no bird on Yeddo’s strand ! 
Upon my sandal ribs, when I expand, 
The daintiest arabesques enchant the view ! 
Ruby pagodas, mandarins robed in blue, 
Intricate curves and virgin faces bland. 
My beauty made to serve and to delight 
Some splendid Taicoon’s grand imperial ease, 
When Occidental winds blow fierce and hot, 
Is doomed, alas, to fan, night after night, 
In some dark, dismal town beyond the seas, 
The rough and musky cheeks of a cocotte ! 


Seaconnet at Midnight....... George Shepard Burleigh........ Poems 


Up the black rocks the inky waters fling 

Their ponderous coils, a slow, majestic weight, 

Strong without rage, without convulsion great, 
Like the calm breathing of some giant thing 
Lifting a continent on the measured swing 

Of his broad bosom. The dim cliffs dilate 

In gloomy grandeur, and plunge down to sate 
Their caverned jaws in this wide weltering, 
As if they too were riding, like the ships, 

Fixed to their moorings only! Black alike 
The sea that climbs and suilen crag that dips— 

Save where they meet and crumble more than strike; 
There pallid gleams illume their foaming lips, 
Making the darkness wan as moonlight in eclipse ! 


Resignation....Louis A. Robertson....Boston Transcript 


I feel thy chastening rod, O God! nor dare 
To murmur aught against thy just decree; 
A bruiséd reed, I yet can come to thee, 
And know that thou wilt hearken to my prayer. 
The day is well-nigh spent, the night is near, 
But as the shadows gather over me, 
Through their dark gloom my weary eyes can see 
(he dawning of a day more bright and fair. 
Oh, give me strength to follow that clear light, 
Which, like the flaming pillar in the sky, 
From Egypt led the wayworn Israelite, 
And brought him forth from death to liberty ! 
Shine on my path, that I may see the way 
That leads from darkness to eternal day. 


The Ring of Faustus....Eugene Lee-Hamilton....S8onnets of Wingless Hours 





There is a tale of Faustus—that one day 
Lucretia the Venetian, then his love, 
Had, while he slept, the rashness to remove 
His magic ring, when fair as a god he lay ; 
And that a sudden, horrible decay 
O’erspread his face; a hundred wrinkles wove 
Their network on his cheek; while she above 
His slumber crouched, and watched him shrivel away. 
There is upon Life’s hand a magic ring— 
The ring of Faith-in-Good, Life’s gold of gold; 
Remove it not, lest all Life’s charms take wing; 
Remove it not, lest straightway you behold 
Life’s cheeks fall in, and every earthly thing 
Grow all at once unutterably old. 






















































PLEADING FOR A LIFE: 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE 


LOVE AND VENGEANCE 





A selected reading from The Story of Christine Rochefort. 
By Helen Choate Prince. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Christine, 
the daughter of a scheming mother, an impoverished countess, 
married the wealthy Gaston Rochefort as a sacrifice to her family. 
She had for him re~pect, admiration and affection, but no real 
love. In the days of ennui that followed she became acquainted 
with Paul de Martel, a socialist, whose one object in life is to 
help humanity, and her mere friendship drifted into love. Gaston 
owns large factories that employ many men, and through the 
speeches and influence of Paul, the men struck, and the evening 
prior to this scene the mob had fired the factory and almost set 
fire to his home. That morning, Pierre Beenard, a workman 
whose wife and family are starving, almost crazed in his trouble, 
throws all the blame on Paul, meets him and kills him. 

Christine woke from the hideous nightmare that had 
been her only attempt at sleep. Her first idea was to see 
Paul. Taking a sheet of papex she wrote hastily in 
pencil : 

“‘T must see you, if for the last time. I shall be at the 
‘ Willows’ this afternoon a little after four. Please meet 
me. C, R.” 

After she had sent this she felt calmer, and when she 
met Gaston at breakfast showed little trace of the ex- 
perience through which she had passed; he showed 
much more agitation than she. The loss of his factory 
seemed nothing to him in comparison to the danger 
that had threatened her, although he knew he had lost 
very heavily. 

The twilight was settling down in icy gloom from the 
gray sky when Christine started on her walk to the 
‘“‘ Willows,” Thor bounding exultantly before her, rejoic- 
ing in the intense cold that struck through her heavy 
furs. 

Her destination lay nearly a mile up the river, away 
from the town; it was a large field, bordered by trees 
from which it tock its name, about on a level with the 
river; a dyke, over which the road ran, separated it 
from the water. In summer the young people played 
tennis there, and sometimes in winter there was skating 
after an overflow ; but this year it was abandoned, the 
hard, frozen earth offering no chance for any pastime. 

The wind blowing down the valley cut Christine with 
tingling snaps; although she walked fast, she was stiff 
by the time she saw the little zigzag path on her left 
that led down to the place where Paul awaited her. She 
was sure he would be there, otherwise he would have 
sent her word. ‘The dusk seemed lighter away from the 
houses, and as she turned to descend the path she could 
see distinctly the face of a man running towards it. 
Cold as it was, his head was bare, and ever and anon 
he looked over his shoulder as he ran; his lips were 
blue, and his skin gray and drawn. She stood aside, 
waiting for him to gain the road, and not until he reached 
the top did he notice her; then with a gesture as of de- 
spair he threw his arms above his head, and for a mo- 
ment she thought he would fall backwards, but he 
swayed towards her, and then with bent head ran in the 
direction of the town. 

A fear clutched at her heart, making it stand still, as 
she went swiftly towards the meeting-place. Her first 
thought was that Paul was not there. She stood look- 
ing about her in the uncertain light, her hand on Thor’s 
head ; suddenly he bounded away from her, and she saw 
him sniffing at a dark mass on the ground she had taken 





for a fallen limb. Panting in terror, she ran, stumbling 
over the frozen ruts, and bending down saw Paul. 

He was lying on his side, his right arm under his 
head, his left behind him, as if he had staggered be- 
fore falling. She tried to lift his head, but it resisted 
her efforts, and then she saw that it lay in a pool of 
blood, and the thick, dark curls were matted to the 
ground. She remained motionless for a moment, and 
then said in a low tone, “ Paul!” All the barriers had 
disappeared before the ghastly fear clutching her throat. 
‘Paul, Paul,” she repeated, an accent of agony thrilling 
through the words; but no movement came from that 
which lay at her feet. 

She trembled so violently that it was only with a 
mighty effort that she succeeded in laying her hand on 
his heart; it was still. . . . And then something seemed 
to give way in her brain; she was incapable for the mo- 
ment of suffering. To Christine there was neither time 
nor space; all was Paul, and Paul only. She touched 
his cheek, timidly at first, then caressingly; she bent 
lower and pressed her lips on his closed eyelids; she took 
the stiff hand and held it to her breast as if to warm it. 

In the chill silence she heard her own voice saying, 
“« My only love, I give you my heart; take it; but for 
God’s sake speak to me, look at me.” 

Thor, wistful and puzzled, stood looking at her ; then 
he gave a tentative bark, and she awoke ; awoke doubly, 
for in this supreme moment her soul faced her in a flash 
of dazzling light. She knew that she loved Paul, and 
she knew she had loved him from the day she had seen 
him for the first time; she realized that every action of 
hers since that day had been for his sake; and he was 
dead before her, killed by the hand of one for whom he 
had lived, for whom he had died. She burst into pas- 
sionate cries, there under the gray heavens, in the soli- 
tude of her agony. 

What a waste of love it was. All the wealth of her 
nature poured out before the dead man so unconscious 
of it, valuing it as little now as in his life. 

She never for a moment gave thought to what he 
might have felt for her; that mattered nothing now; it 
was her privilege to give, and to give royally of her love; 
he should have it all. Surely it must be powerful enough 
to open those purple lids, to stir those stony lips. Her 
tears rained down on his cheek, and froze there; her life 
seemed to be leaving her, ebbing out in the cold dusk ; 
she cared only for the stiff nothing before her, the shat- 
tered symbol of her love. 

How long she remained in this agonized ecstasy she 
never knew ; it was Thor who aroused her as he growled 
at a cart rattling along the hard road above; then she 
dragged herself to her feet, and with one despairing look 
behind her, forced herself to face the realities of life, so 
much less real than its shadows. 

It was quite dark when she reached the door, and her 
voice sounded strangely dull and hard in her own ears 
when she spoke to Frangois. 

“Go at once and tell Monsieur l’Abbé Lemaire I 
wish to see him; until he comes let no one disturb me.” 

Once in her own room she dropped into the nearest 
chair, and sat, still wrapped in her furs, without stirring, 
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her eyes fixed on the floor, but she was seeing Paul; 
first as he had looked the evening in the lane with the 
little girl; then as she had seen him, his head dark 
against the glowing sky, when he had told her of her 
useless life, and so on down through an eternity, it 
seemed, to the moment she had knelt by his side under 
the swaying skeleton branches of the willows. 

Through the absorption she was dimly conscious 
of hearing a halting step outside her door, but she 
heeded it not; this hour belonged to her and to her 
dead ; nothing should disturb her; then a cautious hand 
was laid on the door handle, it turned softly. 

The hall was brilliantly lighted, but the room was dark, 
so that as Christine turned with a dull impatience at the 
interruption, she saw plainly a small, old man, with a 
queer, twisted brown face, and little, twinkling eyes 
which were searching through the gloom. 

Too crushed to feel fear or even surprise, she said, 
“Go away, please; I want to be alone.” 

The man, instead of obeying, closed the door behind 
him and came towards her. 

“‘T must speak to madame; it is a question of life and 
death.” There was no answer, so he went on. 

“ Madame met the man who killed Monsieur de 
Martel. Is it notso? And it is to plead for this man 
that I have dared to come here.” 

“Your pleading will be useless, monsieur. 
my best to find him and accuse him.” 

“‘ Will madame listen to me for one moment ? ” 

“What is the use? It was the act of a coward or a 
madman to kill him, whose life was lived for others, 
and such a one should be kept from doing more harm.” 

There was a short pause, and then Sorel began to speak 
in an impersonal tone, as if telling a story. 

“To-morrow I am going to help dig a grave; it will be 
a little grave, scarcely as long as a cradle; and, hard 
as the earth is, it will be soon dug, too soon for a poor 
mother who sits to-night, the little dead body in her 
arms. , 

“‘Two months ago mother and child were as well and 
strong as madame, and happy as she never will be if she 
puts another burden onto that woman’s shoulders, for it 
was her husband, crazed with the sight of her grief over 
their starved child, who was the murderer. Think of it, 
think of it.” The impersonal tone had given way to an 
impassioned pleading. ‘ You have no child to lie in 
your arms, to feed from your breast. What would it be to 
you to have had one, only to see it die, inch by inch, be- 
cause there was no food for it? Children only are like 
angels; the bad crops out too soon. But this mother 
who sits and rocks her dead baby is but a child herself. 
It was not her fault that her husband misunderstood 
Monsieur de Martel, and thought he promised him 
wealth and ease if he followed him ; it was not her fault 
that when the father, who had obeyed like a dog, saw his 
obedience bring death to his baby, he had his weak head 
turned by grief and hunger, and struck at the man he 
thought had cheated him. I am old, and poor, and 
useless ; but I swear by that child that if you accuse the 
father I will say I am the murderer. Then I shall feel 
I have done something to pay for all the sorrow and care 
of my life, if I can die and save that httle mother more 
suffering, for I love the girl; she fits the dreams I used 
to have about my own before they got her away from me 
with their false words. Ah, words, words! How we 
are trapped by them.” 


I shall do 
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Christine moaned ; her anger was giving way to sor- 
row and bewilderment; there was no light anywhere. 
Sorel heard the moan and went on: 

“There would be a chance for them both if they 
could begin again far away from here. It would hurt 
her to leave that grave, but while I last I’ll see to it, and 
it would hurt her more, maybe it would kill her, to know 
the truth about her husband. She, little fool, loves him. 
There is never a word between them, and he thinks she 
is like the Blessed Virgin. 

“When she is not starved, she is as pretty as a wax 
image, and when the baby had enough to eat it was like 
aripe peach. It’s not often in this world you see a 
couple like that, just bound up one in the other; it 
seems a pity to spoil it all.” 

Christine moved uneasily. 

“ How would you get them away ?” she asked. 

“I’ve thought of that. You see I’m alone in the 
world, and there is no one who comes after me. I’ve 
always kept a hundred francs laid by to bury me, and I 
can give them that to start on. After all, it don’t matter 
when you're dead what becomes of you; some one will 
bury me for his own comfort.” 

“Oh, no,” she burst out. “I cannot give him up. I 
must have justice done. What is that woman to me? 
Is it right that he should lie, struck dead, and nothing 
be done for him? He who only lived for such as his 
murderer, who gave up all to help the poor? His eyes 
would haunt me; they would drive me mad if I did 
not avenge his death.” 

“You didn’t know much of Monsieur de Martel, I’m 
thinking, or you would have caught a bit of his notions. 
I’m no Christian myself, and I didn’t hold with most of 
the little aristocrat’s ideas, but if he was here in your 
place he’d turn those eyes of his on me, and he’d say, 
‘ My friend, you're right. “ Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord,” ’—for he was always ready with his Bible 
language. ‘ Who am I,’ he’d say, ‘to deal out life and 
death? Let the man go. He is my brother, and who 
knows what I’d ’a’ done with the devils grief and hun- 
ger driving me mad ?’ That’s the kind of thing he’d say. 
May he rest in peace.” 

Christine bowed her head on her hands. Do what 
she would, she could not shake off the thought that if 
ever a child of her own lay in her arms she would 
always see and feel the dead baby the mother was rock- 
ing in her agony. If only Paul could speak one word 
to her! And as she sought for a guide his voice rang 
in her memory : 

“ My Christ is my brother, the under-paid workman. 
She is my sister, the prostitute.” 

She staggered to her feet and went to her dressing- 
table. Sorel saw the wavering flame of a match, and 
then her white hands, in the circle of a candle-light, 
unlocking a drawer ; she took out a roll of notes. 

“Take them and go. Send that man and his wife 
away. And some day, not for a long time, come and 
tell me where the baby’s grave is.” 

Sorel took her hand in his hard, rough one, and the 
poor, lame, twisted face seemed too small for the soul 
ringing in his voice. 

“« May comfort come to you when you need it. May 
your children rise up and call you blessed. Amen.” 

The strange figure went as mysteriously as it had 
come ; the opening door showed him for a moment as 
he limped out, and then he was gone. 
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The World’s Great Tunnels 
Tue Cost oF CONSTRUCTION.......CHAUTAUQUAN 

In comparing the four great tunnels it is interesting 
to note that time is an extraordinary element in the cost. 
The oldest. tunnel—Hoosac—cost $379 a foot; Mount 
Cenis, next oldest, cost $356 a foot; St. Gothard cost 
$229 a foot, and the most recent tunnel of the four— 
the Arlberg—cost only $154 a foot. All four were in 
old settled countries, with abundant labor, and the very 
great difference in cost per foot plainly marks the pro- 
gress of science, because it was the invention and im- 
provement in tools that made it possible to reduce the 
time and thus the cost. 

To observe the differences between the work on the 
three great European tunnels, built by government aid 
in old settled countries, it may be well to observe for a 
moment the work done on a comparatively small tunnel, 
built far from civilization, through the Cascade moun- 
tains on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
mountain through which the tunnel was cut is 3,970 feet 
above the sea, and the peak is 1,135 feet above the floor 
of the tunnel. To understand the magnitude and diffi- 
culty of this undertaking it must be observed that the 
site of the tunnel, at the time the contract for its con- 
struction was signed, was an unbroken wilderness. 

At the then existing terminus of rail connection every- 
thing, men and tents, food, horses, machinery, lumber, 
hospitals and, in fact, the material of an army, had to be 
transported over improvised roads eighty-two miles 
through forest, through snow and mud to the east portal 
of the tunnel, and eighty-seven miles to the west portal. 
Six months passed before all the machinery was on the 
spot. Rivers had to be turned aside, bridges built, 
camps established and men and horses collected, fed, 
housed and cared for nearly one hundred miles from a 
‘locomotive.. The tunnel is sixteen and a half feet wide 
and twenty-two feet high, and the entire distance, 8,950 
feet, was bored through the mountain in twenty-two 
months, the rate of progress with the power drills being 
413 feet a month, and the cost of the completed tunnel 
was only $118 a foot, and the entire work was com- 
pleted in twenty-eight months from the signing of the 
contract in New York city. 





Genius: The Model for Education 
WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN....NEW SCIENCE REVIEW 

Genius has ever been looked upon as abnormal, 
erratic, and beyond all ordinary humanity. It has been 
considered a marvelous power, with no more relation to 
ordinary man than a fairy. It is commonly spoken of 
as above all law, as even a law unto itself. Genius is 
not above law, it represents but perfect, unconscious 
obedience to law. The genius is simply the man in 
whom nature has succeeded, in some line. Genius 
should be accepted as the model for education, the in- 
carnate revelation of nature’s perfect working in some 
line. The psychology of genius should be the psy- 
chology of education, and to give the practical details 
of this thought is the object of this paper. 

All men have within them the same elements, mental, 
moral, and physical, and all obey the same laws; the 
difference between individuals is only in the varying 


degrees of development of those elements. The four- 
leaved clover may be looked at as the genius among 
clovers, but under the searching eye of the microscope 
every three-leaved clover reveals the germ, the rudiment 
of the fourth leaf, that needs but development. So it is 
in the mental world. There is no monopoly on genius. 
Genius is held by no syndicate or trust of specially 
favored men, singled out by their Creator for special 
divine favor, subject to special laws for themselves 
alone. Genius in any line is but wondrous develop- 
ment of elements present in all men; it is marvelous, 
developed, unconscious obedience to law that we may 
discover and apply for ourselves as the basis of all true 
education. We have not at this point space to enter 
into a study of the physical, physiologic, and psychic 
causes, working in unity with heredity and environ- 
ment, which make the genealogy of factors that brings 
the genius to light. These we can touch on only 
suggestively in passing, but when some great genius 
appears before a wondering world, like Venus emerging 
from the sea, the same law has been in action, as in 
every other individual. If the whole life, every thought, 
every motion, every act, in mind and body of any 
genius in the world were to be made visible and lumi- 
nant to us, if we could then see in the same relentless 
totality all the life of all his ancestors, with the power of 
the full knowledge of perfect law to interpret all and to 
see every trifle in its true relation, we must see that 
genius as normal and regular a product of the working 
of law as are we ourselves. Through heredity, and the 
vitalizing by need and opportunity and other powerful 
favoring conditions, that genius in his unconscious 
obedience to law is the natural and necessary outcome 
of the conditions. It is an obedience to law that, in 
proportion to our powers, may be as a million to one, 
but he has only the same elements as we, and obeys 
precisely the same laws, the differences between us being 
only in development. We are on the same line as he, 
we progress in exactly the same manner, differing only 
in degree. If it were not so, every man must then be a 
separate and distinct creation of the Almighty. 

Any system of education or of mental training that 
does not look at genius in any line as simply the perfect 
and unconscious obedience to law for that effect, must 
be wrong. If every genius be an exception, if it be a 
special gift, a special God-given power as we say, then, 
too, must be every talent, every aptness; then all minds 
become special, each a law unto itself, and all basis of 
unity, of uniformity, of system of training, is lost and 
impossible. Education in any line of life—art, music, 
oratory, drama, conversation, any power—must look 
ever at genius in that line as its aim, its end, its source 
of light, its revelation of the perfect working of law. It 
is often claimed that genius is a marvelous power that 
instantly forces universal recognition. The history of 
all time proves this view to be false. The world takes 
at least two generations of perspective to properly ap- 
preciate a genius. The world thinks slowly, and often 
requires decades of cerebration to reach and realize the 
thoughts of one of its boldest thinkers. Men take the 
greatest mind in any sphere of mental effort in any age 
of the world, the supreme power at that time, and then 
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coolly ask: “ If genius be not a special gift, a wonderful 
divine spark, why have we no equal to this man?” It 
is simply because they select the greatest, and he cannot 
be surpassed in his line. If he were surpassed he would 
no longer be greatest, the new light would be the genius, 
the old one merely talert. ‘Genius eclipsed or sur- 
passed ceases to be genius.” So, practically, says the 
world. Philip II., of Macedon, was a great military 
genius ; Alexander, his son, surpassed him, then Alex- 
ander became the genius and Philip but a “ great mili- 
tary leader and the father of Alexander the Great.” So 
did Shakespeare dwarf all his contemporaries. 

The most common and specious argument that is 
brought in favor of what may be termed “the miracle 
conception” of genius, is that “so many of the mighty 
masters of the world came from parents who betrayed 
no evidence of the power.” But it is not necessary, for 
instance, that the parents of an art-genius should paint. 
A genius, like all other men, is the child not only of 
heredity but also of environment. He may have re- 
ceived through heredity but a quick eye, and an appre- 
ciation of sunsets and the beauty of nature’s common- 
place. This mere seed of ability, placed in a new, warm, 
generating environment, through years of development, 
flowered into genius. A French scientist recently inves- 
tigated the Hindoo mango trick, in which a seed planted 
in the presence of the audience grew within the space of 
an hour to a tree a foot high. He found the fakirs 
always used a prepared earth, which he at length dis- 
covered was taken from ant-hills. He found this earth 
was charged with formic acid, which had the power of 
bursting the seed integument and of wondrously quicken- 
ing the growth of the germ within. A quickening envi- 
ronment acts in the same way in mental growth. An 
intense crucial moment in the life of an individual may 
focus and reveal characteristics hitherto unknown, un- 
suspected. The coward of a lifetime becomes the hero 
that leads armies. Accept the analogy, and this mystery 
of genius becomes the revelation of the process working 
in all life. The simple-hearted, sensitive gentleness, 
oneness of purpose, honesty and broad humanity that in 
Nancy Hanks remained obscure and unnoted, illumi- 
nated the whole world with the torch of freedom held in 
the hand of Abraham Lincoln, her son. 

But genius, it is claimed, is “original.” They say the 
word “original” in a large and liberal way, as if they 
had solved the question—‘“ Genius is bold, original, soar- 
ing above all others, dependent on no others.” But 
Shakespeare, the most original of all dramatists, was 
most dependent—strengthening, vivifying, and individu- 
alizing whole acts and plays of others. This question 
of originality is in reality a paradoxic one. If a man 
take from one source he is a copyist; if from two, he is 
less so; if from ten, the world begins to lose count of 
sources ; if from a thousand sources, we bow the head 
and bend the knee and whisper, “ Here is an original 
man.” Originality is but the result of an infinity of im- 
pressions that have percolated through an individuality, 
they changing it as it changes them. The distinguishing 
characteristic of genius is a wonderful sensitiveness of 
mind, a quickness to assimilate impressions from every 
source and permeate them thoroughly with his own in- 
dividuality. Genius is ever most dependent—for him, the 
whole world is his garden, and his individuality the hive. 
Develop individuality and you develop originality; you 
then make the mind expand and grow naturally. The 
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schools and colleges of to-day, our modern knowledge- 
factories, pervert individuality into the petrified uniform- 
ity of pressed bricks. 

Genius, say some, is but a capacity for hard work. 
This is not a whole truth; there must be work in ac- 
cordance with law. The miner who digs for gold on 
the seashore will never find it, though he dig ever so 
laboriously ; but if he study gold and the geological 
strata in which he lives, he has begun to put himself into 
harmony with law. Mere work, unless properly directed, 
is like riding a hobby-horse—there is energy and motion, 
but no progress. ‘There is a theory held by scientists 
that genius comes from disease. Disease, insanity, de- 
pravity, and other failings often do occur as consequents 
due to over-concentration or misuse of powers, but they 
do not create genius any more than the vultures of the 
plains create the carcass upon which they feed. The 
genius, too, being of finer mental material, is more likely 
to show a flaw, as Dresden china reveals a mar not 
noticeable in a red-clay flower-pot. In support of the 
disease theory, the most insignificant, commonplace ail- 
ments of ordinary humanity, when found in genius, are 
magnified and exaggerated. The weaknesses thus pointed 
out are, it is worth noting, usually shown in the part of 
mind or of body where the genius was not exercised. 





Height of Ocean Waves 
Dr. G. ScHOTT’s STUDIES....SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

Dr. G. Schott, as the result of studying the form and 
height of the waves of the sea, claims that under a mod- 
erate breeze their velocity was 24.6 feet per second, or 
16.8 miles an hour, which is about the speed of a mod- 
ern sailing vessel. As the wind rises, the size and speed 
of the waves increase. In a strong breeze their length 
rises to 260 feet and their speed reaches 360 or 364 feet 
per second. Waves the period of which is nine seconds, 
the length 400 or 425 feet, and the speed twenty-eight 
nautical miles per hour, are produced only in storms. 
During a southeast storm in the southern Atlantic Dr. 
Schott measured waves 6go feet long, and this was not 
a maximum ; for in latitude 28° south and longitude 39° 
east be observed waves of fifteen seconds’ period, which 
were 1,150 feet long, with a velocity of 78.7 feet per 
second, or 46% nautical miles an hour. Dr. Schott does 
not think that the maximum height of the waves is very 
great. Some observers have estimated it at thirty or forty 
feet in a wind of the force represented by eleven on the 
Beaufort scale (the highest number of which is twelve) ; 
and Dr. Schott’s maximum is just thirty-two feet. He 
believes that in great tempests waves of more than sixty 
feet are rare, and that even those of fifty feet are excep- 
tional. In the ordinary trade winds the height is five or six 
feet. The ratio of height to length is about 1:33 in a mod- 
erate wind, 1:18 in a strong wind, and 1:17 in a storm; 
from which it follows that the inclination of the waves is 
respectively about 6°, 10°, 11°. The ratio of the height 
of the waves to the force of the wind varies greatly. 





Yellow in Chinese Insignia 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR...... THE OUTLOOK 
As is natural, differing impressions are held by the 
Chinese themselves, and hence are gained by European 
residents and writers, as to the special significance of dif- 
ferent colors in official insignia. As with us black 
and white are of varied significance as emblems of 
death at funerals of children and persons of mature age, 
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so in Oriental impression are the colors red, blue, green, 
yellow. In Chinese insignia yellow is the official dress 
of Buddhist priests. It is the observed color of the sun 


and moon in the early representation of Egyptian wor-. 


ship. In some of the sculptures and paintings on the 
tomb walls, the sun is represented unsupported on the 
wall, with hands stretched out to receive the gifts which 
the people present through their priests; while in others 
the sun is supported between the horns of the sacred 
cow, over whose back a blue blanket, representing the 
sky and dotted with yellow stars, is also supported. 
Under the Tartar dynasty, which began in 1649, the 
emperor assumes to possess divine power to rule “the 
spirit of the sun.” His ancestral tablet in the temple is 
yellow. When the sun has reached the winter solstice, 
he claims the power to cause its return and the opening 
of spring; yet more when eclipses, calculated as in 
European observatories, are notified by his astronomers, 
the emperor sends out notices printed on yellow paper, 
stating that at a certain hour the dragon of evil will 
seek to devour the sun, but he will rescue it. It isa 
natural suggestion that the yellow jacket of the highest 
officers who have the emperor’s special authority, should, 
like that of the priests of religion, who unite the Shinto 
worship of their ancestors and of the powers of nature, 
be borrowed from the color of the sun, the chief deity. 





The Quantitative Theory of Money 
WILLIAM M. SPRINGER.... NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
There is a prevalent opinion in the minds of many 
that, if the whole money in circulation were doubled, 
prices would be doubled; and if the currency should be 


increased to any extent, prices of commodities would be 
increased in like proportion. This heresy has produced 
more perplexity and confusion than all the other finan- 
cial heresies which have ever been advanced. It im- 
plies an entire misconception of the functions of money. 
It is predicated upon the false assumption that all the 
commodities in the market constitute the demand for all 
the money, and that all the money constitutes the de- 
mand for all the commodities; that all the commodities 
are to be exchanged for all the money, and thus that the 
amount of money is equal to the value of the commodi- 
ties. John Stuart Mill, one of the greatest writers on 
political economy, fell into this error, and is responsible 
in a great measure for its wide dissemination and accep- 
tance by others. 

A moment’s reflection will serve to explode this the- 
ory. Argument is scarcely necessary. Facts can be 
cited. The president of the Bimetallic League of the 
United States, who appeared before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in December last, made the 
broad statement that “ prices depend on the proportion 
of the volume of money in a country as compared with 
commodities.” But when his attention was called to 
the fact that in France the per-capita circulation was 
$42 and in England $18, and that there was no such 
difference in prices between the two countries as these fig- 
ures indicated, he stated that the circulation is supple- 
mented by bank credits, which also affect prices, and 
that when bank credits are taken into consideration in 
the two countries, the currency of each of those countries 
is about the same. That statement was hastily made, 
but its truth is necessary to maintain the theory. A 
careful investigation, however, shows that the facts do 
not sustain him. In England the per-capita circulation 
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of gold, silver, and paper money in 1890 was $18, and 
the per-capita circulation of banking capital, right of 
issue, and deposits in all banks was $120, making an 
aggregate per capita of such circulation of $138. In 
France the per capita circulation of gold, silver, and paper 
money was at that time $42, and the per-capita of bank- 
ing capital, right of issue, and deposits in all banks was 
$35, making an aggregate per capita of such circulation 
of $77. If this theory were true, the prices in England, 
as compared with those in France, would be as 77 in 
France is to 138 in England. The mere statement of 
the proposition refutes itself, for everybody knows that 
the difference in prices of commodities in those two 
countries is the cost of transportation between one coun- 
try and the other, and the added customs duties which 
either country may impose. In fact, this is practically 
the difference in prices between all countries, and the 
volume of circulating medium, whether it includes the 
banking credits or not, has nothing whatever to do with 
the prices of commodities in such country. 

The aggregate per capita of money and bank credits 
in other countries of the world in 1890 shows as great 
a disparity as is shown between England and France. 
Such per capita in Germany was $43.54; in Russia, 
$12.66; in Austria, $26.75; in Spain, $28.56; in Bel- 
gium, $53.53; in Holland, $58.88; in the United 
States, $105.40; in Australia, $211.75, and in Canada, 
$53.56. (The data from which these facts were com- 
piled will be found in two tables of statistics, one in 
Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, 1892, page 76, and the 
other in Richard P. Rothwell’s Universal Bimetallism, 
1893, page 6. It is possible that the paper-money cir- 
culation was embraced in both the tables referred to; 
if so, the per capita should be reduced as follows: Eng- 
land to $136.68, France to $74.91, Germany to $41.78, 
Russia to $8.24, Austria to $20.20, Spain to $23, Bel- 
gium to $44.68, Holland to $50, United States to 
$99.16, and Canada to $44.67. The disparity is as 
great in either case.) In view of these facts the as- 
sumption that the volume of coin and currency, or the 
volume of coin, currency, and bank credits in a country 
determines the prices of commodities in such country is 
without any foundation whatever. 

In the actual transactions of business all contracts are 
expressed in money, but trade is merely the bartering of 
one commodity for another. The price is stated in money, 
and the commodity is first bartered for coin or its equiva- 
lent estimated upon the cost of production of each. 
When a person sells his commodities, he uses the coin 
to procure other commodities, and thus the barter is 
complete. But coin is not always passed in the transac- 
tion. In fact, the most careful investigations in this 
country and in Europe have demonstrated that less than 
5 per cent. of the transactions in trade are consummated 
by the passing of actual money, coin, or paper. Checks, 
bills of exchange, and book accounts form gs per cent. 
of all the moneyed transactions of the country. The 5 
per cent. of all transactions which call for the actual 
use of money cannot be regarded as equaling the value 
of the gs per cent. of commodities where no money 
whatever passes. 

International trade is carried on in the same way as 
domestic. When goods are shipped from one country 
to another, they are paid for by bills of exchange, and 
these bills of exchange are purchased from the bankers 
in the respective countries. A thousand millions of dol- 
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lars’ worth of commodities may be sent from this country 
to other countries in one year, and if another thousand 
millions of products come back to pay for them, there 
would be no necessity for a dollar in money to pass be- 
tween the two countries. The exported commodities 
would simply be exchanged for the imported commodi- 
ties, and if an equal amount went each way, there would 
be no balance to settle. And this is true, whether the 
value of the goods were $1,000,000,000, or whether it 
were only $1,000,000. If the trade of this country with 
another country were only $1,000,000 in a year, and if 
we should get only $900,000 worth of goods in return, 
we would be compelled to send $100,000 in gold to 
make up the difference. So that in this case it would 
require more money to be paid in $1,000,000 of trans- 
actions than in $1,000,000,000, where the values of the 
commodities exchanged were equal. The transactions 
in a great city like New York will further illustrate this 
matter. The clearing-house serves the purpose of ex- 
changing one kind of commodity with another. The 
transactions of the day might amount to $100,c00,000, 
and $1,000,000 of actual money might be all which 
would be required. The same amount might be required 
in settling the balances when the aggregate was only 
$10,000,000. So that the volume of the currency in 
circulation does not affect the prices of the commodities 
in the slightest degree. If there is a sufficient volume 
of money in circulation to perform those transactions in 
which money is actually passed, any excess of this 
amount will serve no useful purpose, and will not affect 
in the slightest degree the prices of the commodities. 





Trifles in History 
PowWER OF LITTLE THINGS....LONDON TIT-BiTs 

Thorwaldsen, the great Danish sculptor, after work- 
ing for more than four months unrecognized in Rome, 
determined, in despair, to return home and lay down 
the sculptor’s chisel forever. A chance error by a care- 
less clerk in drawing his passport detained him twenty- 
four hours. During that interval of waiting, Mr. Hope 
walked into the studio, admired his Jason in clay, and 
aroused the desponding Dane’s hope by ordering a copy 
in marble. Thorwaldsen unpacked his tools, and never 
afterward, in his long career, lacked patronage. Rachel, 
the great tragedienne, was, when a child, a street singer, 
and as such might have passed into womanhood and 
old age had nct a party of critics, dining together 
chanced to hear her loud, clear voice beneath their 
window. They observed the child’s wonderful face and 
eyes, and, in a kindly spirit, aroused, perhaps, by the 
wine they had drunk, proposed to her protectors to 
place her in the Conservatory as a pupil. Sir Walter 
Raleigh would probably have remained out of favor 
with the Court had Elizabeth, on her walk to the 
Tower, chanced to take a path less muddy. Every 
reader of history knows the story of how the gallant Sir 
Walter spread his cloak beneath the royal feet, and was 
rewarded with his sovereign’s smile and speedy restora- 
tion to favor. Potemkin, the favorite of Catherine II., 
and founder of the powerful Russian family which bears 
his name, would doubtless have remained an obscure 
soldier had not a trivial incident—a chance, in fact— 
changed his destiny. After Catherine had deposed her 
weak husband, and herself assumed the sceptre, she was 
accustomed to parade the streets of St. Petersburg at 
the head of her troops. One day Potemkin noticed that 
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her sword bore no knot. He boldly stepped forward, 
braving the knout for his insubordination, and offered 
his. The Czarina accepted it, and, struck by the hand- 
some lieutenant, asked his name and regiment, and if he 
would not like to serve her in the palace. 





Patents and Copyrights 
NoaH Brooks.. HOW THE REPUBLIC Is GOVERNED (SCRIBNER’S) 

Letters-patent are granted under the authority of the 
United States Government to the inventor, or discoverer, 
of any new and useful art, machine, manufacture or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful improve- 
ment thereof, not known or used by any others in this 
country, or not patented or described in any foreign 
country. The person receiving letters-patent for such 
useful invention, discovery, or improvement, has exclu- 
sive right to manufacture, sell, and use said invention. 
Or he may assign, sell, or otherwise transfer to others 
the rights which he has derived under the letters-patent. 
The exclusive rights conveyed to a patentee are his for 
the term of seventeen years. But Congress may, by a 
special act, extend that term in any individual case at 
its discretion. An inventor, before he can obtain let- 
ters-patent for his invention, must prepare a clear and 
intelligent description of it, and, if required, must also 
send to the Patent Office with said description a model 
of the article sought to be patented. When the chief 
officer of the Bureau of Patents has been satisfied that 
the invention is useful and original (or patentable), he 
issues to the applicant the letters-patent entitling him to 
the rights and privileges above mentioned. The patentee 
pays a fee to the bureau in each case of a patent applied 
for. The expenses of the Bureau of Patents are paid 
out of these fees, and a considerable surplus therefrom, 
amounting to more than two hundred thousand dollars 
annually, is paid into the National treasury. In the 
granting of patent rights, no discrimination is made be- 
tween citizens and aliens. Persons of foreign birth are 
allowed the same privileges in the granting of patents 
that are extended to American citizens. All legal pro- 
ceedings in cases arising under the patent laws, except 
those for a breach of contract (which belong in the State 
courts) must be begun in the circuit courts. 

The chief officer of the Bureau of Patents is the Com- 
missioner of Patents. He is aided in the discharge of 
his duties by a large staff of assistants and examiners ; 
all of these officers are paid annual salaries. The Bureau 
of Patents is under the control and supervision of the 
Department of the Interior. Copyright is the exclusive 
right to publish and sell any work of literature or art. 
This includes all original written or printed matter, 
paintings, engravings, photographes, drawings, etchings, 
sculptures, and other works of art; also maps, charts, 
diagrams, and musical compositions and plays. A copy- 
right is a species of property, and may be sold or trans- 
ferred like any other property. Copyrights are granted 
by the Government of the United States to the authors 
or composers of the work sought to be so protected ; and 
such copyright runs for twenty-eight years from the date 
of its issue; but the person to whom a copyright is issued 
may have its term extended fourteen years ; or such ex- 
tension may be secured by his widow or his children 
after his death. Copyright letters are granted by the 
Librarian of Congress under certain conditions ; and the 
holder of a copyright has all the rights in the courts of 
the United States, in case of infringement. 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS: SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN* 





An Unauthorized Invitation—“ I was sorry, Willie,” 
said his Sunday-school teacher, “to see you keep your 
seat when the superintendent asked those who wanted 
to go to Heaven to rise. Don’t you want to go to 
Heaven?” ‘“Yes’m.” ‘“ Then why didn’t you rise?” 
*’Cos he didn’t have no right to tell me to rise, ma’am,” 
answered Willie. ‘“ He ain’t no Angel Gabriel.” 


Home-made Plymouth Rocks—Johnny Dumpsey. 
“Oh, ma, I wish you would make me a pair of home- 
made trousers every day.”” Mrs. Dumpsey (much grati- 
fied). ‘Why, darling?” Johnny Dumpsey. “ Because 
the scholars all laughed at me so to-day that the teacher 
had to excuse me, and I’ve had a bully time fishing 
with Bill Beck.” 


The Retort Caustic—Little Miss Freckles (proudly). 
“My new doll winds up andwalks.” Little Miss Mugg 
’ (airily). “If I’d a-known that kind was bein’ sold, I’d 
a-got one for a waiting-maid for my dollie.” 


The Point of View—Teacher. “Johnny, can you 
define for us the difference between ‘caution’ and 
‘cowardice’?” Johnny. ‘ Yessum. When you're scart 
to go out on a boat and stay home for fear it’ll sink 
and the boat comes in all right, it’s ‘ cowardice.’ ” 
Teacher. “Well?” Johnny. “Andif you're scart and 
stay home and the boat does sink, then it’s ‘ caution.’” 


Grandma by Courtesy—*“ Oh, children! You are so 
noisy to-day. Can’t you be a little stiller and better? ” 
‘« Now, grandma, you must be a little considerate and 
not scold us. You see, if it wasn’t for us you wouldn’t 
be a grandma at all.” 

Justification of a Chaperone—Little Miss Mugg 
(haughtily). “My sister never goes out without a chape- 
rone.” Little Miss Freckles (disdainfully). “My sister 
wouldn’t be allowed to, either, if she was like your 
sister.” 

A Prayer with a Codicil—Little Jack prays every 
night for all the different members of his family. His 
father had been away at one time for a short journey, 
and that night Jack was praying for him as usual. 
‘“‘ Bless papa and take care of him,” he was beginning, 
as usual, when suddenly he raised his head and listened. 
“Never mind about it now, Lord,” ended the little 
fellow, “I hear him down in the hall.” 


Virtue at a Discount—Little Regie. “I don’t believe 
the Lord cares a cent for good boys.” Fond Mother. 
“Horrors! What put that idea into your head?” Little 
Regie. “He hardly ever makes good boys strong enough 
to lick bad boys.” 


The New Woman’s Defiance—“ Katie,” sternly ex- 
claimed the little girl’s father at the breakfast table, 
“you are too noisy! I shall certainly have to punish 
you.” ‘Well, there ain’t anybody holdin’ you, is 
there ?” said Katie with flashing eye and quivering lip. 


The Deacon’s Appropriate Hymn—Mrs. Smith, at 
the prayer-meeting (giving her experience). ‘I would 
never have been converted if my little boy Johnny had 
not fallen into the well. When I heard him go kerchug 
I told the Lord if he was saved I would join the church. 


* Compiled from contemporaries. 





The neighbors did save him, and here I am.” Presiding 
deacon. “Good! We will now sing that favorite hymn, 
‘ And they lifted him from the mire and the clay.’” 


Robbing a Feline-Bank—Mamma. “ What are you 
shaking the life out of that poor cat for?” Willie. “I 
heard pa say that the kittie had $20 in her last night. 
I was only trying to shake some of it out.” 


One Good Turn Deserves Another—“ There is too 
darn much system in this school business,” growled 
Tommy. “Just because I snickered a little the monitor 
turned me over to the teacher, the teacher turned me 
over to the principal, and the principal turned me over 
to paw.” ‘Was that all?” “No. Paw turned me 
over his knee.” 


Dolly’s Feat—A little girl was overheard talking to 
her doll, whose arm had come off, exposing the sawdust 
stuffing. ‘ You dear, good, obedient dolly, I knew I 
had told you to chew your food fine, but I didn’t think 
that you would chew it so fine as that.” 


Discouraging Study—“ Ma,” said a discouraged 
urchin, “I ain’t going to school any more.” “ Why, 
dear ?” tenderly inquired his mother. “’Cause ’taint 
any use. I can never learn to spell. The teacher keeps 
changing the words every day.” 

Providential Care—Teacher. “State some wise pro- 
vision of Providence which you have noticed.” Little 
Girl (after reflection). ‘Those awful big iron dogs 
folks have on their lawns can’t bite.” 

Praying for Old Clothes—Mamma. “ Why didn’t you 
ask God in your prayer to make your brother well ? ” 
Robbie. “’Cause then I’d have to go on wearing his 
old clothes made over.” 

Justice, to the Pound—Mamma. “What do you 
mean, pounding your little brother’s finger with the ham- 
mer?” ‘ Well, ’cause that’s just what I did to mine, 
and you said he must have everything just the same as 
I have.” 

Precept and Example—Scene: A Sunday-school. 
Johnnie. ‘I say, Miss Jones, I know now why you 
didn’t want me to rob bird nests last spring.” Miss 
Jones (with an oriole in her hat). ‘ Why was it, 
Johnnie?” Johnnie (gazing with admiring eyes at the 
hat). ‘’Cause you wanted the birds to grow big 
enough to wear ’em.” 

Jack’s Logic—Jackie. ‘‘ Mamma, may I have a slice 
of bread and jam now?” Mamma. “No you must 
not think of eating now, because you will spoil your 
appetite for dinner. It will be ready in three hours.” 
Jackie. “I only had lunch three hours ago, didn’t I ?” 
Mamma. “Yes.” Jackie. ‘Then I don’t see how 
the bread and jam can spoil my appetite for dinner, 
when my lunch did not spoil the appetite I have now 
for bread and jam.” 

Guessing and Thinking—Little Boy. ‘Teacher 
asked what was the capital of New York, and I said I 
guessed Albany was, and she gave me a black mark.” 
Mother. “ Albany was correct. She probably marked 
you for saying ‘I guess’ instead of ‘I think.’” Little 
Boy. “ But I wasn’t thinking. I was just guessing.” 
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The Golden Pagoda of Burmah 
WA. PRAGER .,.2 <a> DETROIT FREE PRESS 
Ascending the Irrawaddy River from the Bay of 
Bengal, on our way to Rangoon, the beautiful, symmetri- 
cal spire of the Shoay Dagon Pagoda is seen gleaming 
in the hot tropical sun, a mass of gold. Over 360 feet 
from base to bell-clad top, it stands penciled against the 
blue sky, a golden brother to St. Paul’s. Symes, in his 
History of Burmah, quotes from Milton’s Paradise Lost: 
** Next came one 
Who mourned in earnest when the Captive Ark 
Maimed the brute image, head and hands lopt off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 
Where he fell flat and sham’d his worshipers ; 
Dagon his name ; sea monster, upward man, 
And downward fish; yet had his temple high 
Rear’d in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath, and Ascalon, 
And Accaron, and Gaza’s frontier bounds.” 


Applicable were the blind poet’s lines to Shoay Dagon. 

“‘Storm’d at by shot and shell,” the eternal calm of 
the alabaster gods broken by the shriek of “ chain” and 
‘* grape,” the carved temples resounding to the cheers of 
the white-faced foreigners, and the groans of the defend- 
ers of the Buddhist faith, as, chained to their gun car- 
riages there between the stockades, they died in that piti- 
less hail of lead and rush of steel.—That was in the 
50’s, over forty years ago, when King Bandoohla made 
answer to the British admiral’s ultimatum, with a laconic 
brevity worthy of history: “If you would see our 
pagodas, come as friends and I will show them to you. 
If you come as enemies—land.” 

The admiral took him at his word, and at Shoay 
Dagon’s base the brunt of battle lay. The pagoda was 
the centre of a quadrangle of fortifications, the sides of 
which were each one mile. Within this were two other 
stockaded lines, built of heavy teak logs and backed by 
earth and brick, between which were deep trenches. 
All about, both inside and out, the ground was planted 
with a chevaux-de-frise of short, bayonet-like bamboos, 
about eighteen inches long. The gunners had been 
chained to their carriages by the governor’s orders, 
while women and children brought ammunition. Stub- 
bornly enough “ Jack Burman” fought that day. Be- 
hind him were his Buddhist gods and death; before him 
the British. But the tale is nearly always the same 
where the uncivilized, untrained horde meet in battle 
the British rush, and at close of day the pagoda was 
taken. For 2,400 years the tinkling music of the silvery 
bells in the sacred umbrella had fallen on the ears of 
devout Buddhist worshipers. Ever since six centuries 
before the Christ, the eight sacred hairs from Godama 
Buddha’s holy head had been laid in the base of the 
infant pagoda, none but his devout worshipers had 
thronged about Shoay Dagon’s golden feet. But that 
May night, the British bluejackets and the black war- 
riors from northern India lit their camp-fires within his 
sacred precincts. 

And now, after these forty odd years, as we stand 
where their camp-fires burned, we see how beautifully 
Time, the great leveler, has arranged all these matters. 
Gayly dressed troops of Burmese worshipers throng and 


elbow the curious European traveller. All is peace, and 
piety, and laughter. Sweet perfumes float upon the lazy 
Burmese air; the Champac, Padouk and the Gungan 
twine their blossoms in the floral gifts laid at the feet of 
the unsightly alabaster gods. High over head, at the 
very top of the tapering spire, silvery bells are sending 
their sweet harmony down its golden sides, as they sway 
and ripple in the morning breeze. ‘Thus have they 
tinkled since King Hsengbyusheng placed them there in 
1775. An earthquake had tumbled down the umbrella 
there before that time and the king had a new one made 
at Ava, and accompanied by 50,000 troops took it to 
Rangoon and placed it on Shoay Dagon’s lofty brow. 
Great store of jewels and gold he also deposited in the 
pagoda beneath the umbrella. Then, wearied with all 
this doing of good acts, he beheaded Beingadella, the 
captive king of Pegu, and some few score of his im- 
mediate followers. Then he marched back to Ava, and 
the bells tinkled away, as they tinkle to-day. 

Almost like an echo of the sweet music from over- 
head are the notes an old man is bringing forth from the 
pattalla, over there in the shade of the temple. Very 
simple is the pattalla, a piece of very hard wood hol- 
lowed out like a boy’s boat, across which are three 
strips of bamboo, which the player strikes with a mallet. 
Hanging from a mighty teak-wood beam is the great 
bell, cast by King Tharawaddy in 1841; twelve feet 
high, sixteen feet from lip to lip, and weighing ninety 
tons. Fourteen times the size of the great bell in St. 
Paul’s, its tones are as sweet as any silver bell on my 
ladys table. Cast from the purest of metals, made up 
from the offerings of religious enthusiasts, who threw in 
their gold and silver ornaments when the great cauldron 
was seething with the molten mass, a tap on its 
giant side with the ever-present stag’s horn fills the air 
with waves of sonorous melody. And what a monu- 
ment to the ant-like prowess of numbers it is. When the 
British took Rangoon they tried to carry away the great 
bell on their ships, but it fell in the river. Lying there 
in the ooze ’neath the mighty rush of the Irrawaddy, it 
baffled all the efforts of their enemies to raise it. 

Then the Burmese asked permission to restore it to 
its former place. A skeptical assent was given, but they 
succeeded, and once more it rests at Shoay Dagon’s 
base. Delicate and beautiful as any Western art is the 
woodcarving on the temples; their legends, woven into 
and through the hard sides of their matchless teak wood. 
Buddhas there are in plenty—alabaster, marble and 
wooden, looking very much like gravestones in a dealers’ 
shop, huddled together as they are in various temples 
builded for them. To the.Buddhist mind great merit at- 
taches to the placing of a Buddha image at the pagoda. 
Allare alike, the emblem of the Eternal Calm, sitting with 
their legs drawn up and crossed, the left hand resting in 
the. lap, the right dropped by the side and a look of 
serene peace in the sculptured face. No worship is 
tendered them, and no power, earthly or heavenly, at- 
tributed to them; they are simply gifts to a higher deity, 
and the Buddhist worships that deity, and pays no fur- 
ther attention to the wooden god he has created. Strong 
and beautiful, the massive pagoda, solid inside and out, 
rises like an emblem of the purity which is above and be- 
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side its graceful lines of gold. To the Christian these gods 
appear grotesquely hideous. Sometimes a particular im- 
age is credited with certain powers through some great act 
of sanctity of some one connected with it, like the great 
bronze image of Godama, taken of old from Arracan by 
the conquering Burmese king. All day long the stream 
of Buddhist humanity is wending its way to the pagoda 
and back again. Happy, joyous Burmese maids, full 
of the laughter and sunshine of their own tropical clime, 
dressed in the rich hand-woven silken putsoes, and the 
dainty white linen jacket ; somber, yellow-robed phoong- 
yees, the shaven-headed priests of Buddha, attended 
each by a small army of acolytes; venerable Burman 
elders, in staid colored garments, the white kerchief 
wound loosely about their knotted hair (the badge of 
responsible citizenship); young “ Jack” Burman in all 
his pride of gay attire, swaggering along with a dainty 
little cane in his much-bejeweled fingers: all have come 
to beseech on bended knee the compassion of Buddha. 





In Joan of Arc’s Country 

WALTER CRANSTON LARNED....CHURCHES AND CASTLES* 

To the lover of history the castle of Chinon is more 
interesting than any other in the region of old Torraine, 
not because its historical associations are more numerous, 
but because they are centralized about the most inter- 
esting figure in the French history, one of the most inter- 
esting in all history—Joan of Arc, the maid of Domrémy. 
It was at Chinon that she had her first interview with 
Charles VII., and therefore it is the thought of her more 
than of all the other great people who came'to Chinon 
that inspires this place, filling it with a spirit higher and 
more lovely than that of any other castle in France. 

But Chinon was an old castle when she came to it. 
It is very closely associated with the Plantagenet kings, 
for it was a stronghold of Henry II. of England, and 
here he died. Richard Coeur de Lion and the other 
sons of Henry were all here, and some of the most 
tragic scenes between the king and his unruly sons took 
place at Chinon. When Henry died here, almost with 
his last breath he cursed the sons whom he said had 
killed him. At this chateau English and French history 
are more closely linked together than at any other castle 
in France. 

Chinon is situated on a high hill which overlooks the 
valley*of the Vienne. The castle was once of vast ex- 
tent, but is now a ruin. Only enough remains of its 
towers and walls to show where it stood, and to trace 
with some approach to certainty the general arrange- 
ment of its halls and rooms, its ramparts, magazines and 
dungeons, and also its chapel. Before gunpowder was 
invented, the castle was thought to be impregnable; for 
the hill on which it stands is very steep and high on 
three sides, and on the fourth side a deep chasm was 
artificially made that completely isolates it. The walls 
were very lofty and strong, and the massive. towers rose 
far above these, thus giving means of defense that in 
feudal days could not be overcome. ‘The town clusters 
above the base of the hill, far below the castle walls, but 
it climbs up as far as it can toward the strong protector 
above. There are spires among these high-pitched roofs 
of blue slate, which seem almost like spires themselves. 
Where these spires rise, were, and still are, the churches ; 
and they are the very churches that were there in the time 


Chas. 





* From Churches and Castles of Medizval France. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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of Joan of Arc. When the inspired peasant girl climbed 
the steep path that led to the castle, she must have 
looked down upon just such a town as is there to-day ; 
and she could see the church where she prayed before 
she went to see the king, and perhaps the house of the 
widow who sheltered her when she came to Chinon and 
waited until she could see Charles VII. 

It may be that when she reached the height where 
the castle stands she looked farther than the town, be- 
yond its roofs and its spires, and rested for a moment— 
even although she was going to see the king with the 
purpose of delivering him from his foes—that she might 
look upon the glorious landscape below and all about 
the hill of the castle, reaching even to the far horizon. 
If she did, then, look upon this lovely land, her heart 
must have thrilled again with patriotic ardor, and she 
must have once more vowed to deliver this sunny, fer- 
tile heritage of the kings of France from the stranger 
and the oppressor. It is now, and it was then, a land 
of vineyards and orchards, of growing grain, and of 
noble forests. Then, as now, the sparkling stream of 
the Vienne came rippling down the valley from so far 
away that its bright water seemed to touch the brighter 
sky ere it left it to come hither. Passing beneath 
majestic bridges with many stone arches, the Vienne 
seems to linger long, serenely content, beneath the hill 
of Chinon. Reluctantly passing the great castle, as 
though it were loath to leave it, it passes beneath more 
stone arches, and wanders amid more fields, until at 
last—a thread of silver—it is lost again in the bright 
sky from which it came. 

In all its long wanderings it was everywhere a bless- 
ing; for the vines grew beside it, and the trees bent over 
to kiss it, and the meadows throbbed with more living 
green beneath its touch. -Beyond the valley rose low 
hills that encircled it, and these were partly vine-clad, 
and sometimes their slopes were yellow with the ripen- 
ing grain. Some of them were dark with the shade of 
great trees. Here and there the sentry poplars guarded 
the ways that went from one happy hamlet to another, 
each with its church spire. So far away were the broad 
fields one after the other, and the low hills that were 
about them, so long was the course of the bright river 
from where it left the sky far away to where it joined it 
again, that this land, lying here with one charm after 
another to delight the eye and lead it even to the hori- 
zon, seems in itself a kingdom. Upon this scene looked 
Joan of Arc when she stood before the bridge that leads 
across the moat to the lofty Tour de l’Horloge. This 
high tower, with machicolated battlements, with pinnacle 
at one end and turret at the other, is still standing more 
perfectly preserved than anything else which now re- 
mains of the ancient castle. Here the soldiers used to 
work the portcullis, and there is still a narrow slit in the 
wall through which they looked to see who was there be- 
fore they would give admittance, and through this slit still 
looks the concierge to see what visitors approach. Here 
stood the peasant girl of Domrémy while the soldiers 
looked at her ere they raised the portcullis and let the 
drawbridge down. 

The great hall in which Joan of Arc met the king was 
in the Chateau du Milieu, a part of the castle that im- 
mediately adjoins the Tour de l’Horloge. This was not 
the part built by the English Plantagenet kings, which 
was called the castle and chapel of St. George. This 
English part was built to defend the one weak point of 








Chinon, the only place where its natural hill defense was 
not complete. All that the English had built was behind 
the Maid of Orleans when she passed beneath the portcul- 
lis in the Tour de l’Horloge and entered the great court- 
yard of the castle. What was before her was the French 
building, and it was there that the French king was 
holding his courts. 

There is very little left of the great hall at Chinon 
where Joan of Arc had her interview with Charles VII. 
One gabled end there is, and to this is still attached at 
the height of the first floor the chimneypiece before 
which their interview must have taken place. Even this 
is partly in ruins, but enough remains to show its general 
form and appearance. ‘The kitchen, the armory, and 
the common hall, or living-room, were beneath the grand 
hall of the king. Nothing remains of any of these ex- 
cept fragments of walls and foundations by which the 
general outline and arrangement can be traced. All of 
these rooms were on the side of the castle facing the 
Vienne and its valley, and from every window could be 
had the glorious view of river and field, valley and hill 
slopes, of which I have already spoken. Joan of Arc 
stayed at Chinon more than a month, and while there 
she was lodged in the ‘Tour du Coudray. © This tower is 
a part of the old fort of Coudray, which was the farthest 
west of the three fortresses that crowned the hill. It 
was one of the inner towers, and did not command the 
same magnificent view as the towers on the valley side 
of the fortress. Originally, it was a lofty tower with 
three stories of rooms in it. The upper part is in ruins, 
but the room of the maid remains much as it was, and 
the staircase leading to the upper room also occupied 
by her is partly preserved. Enough remains of the ruins 
of Chinon to tell what Joan of Arc’s life must have been 
during the month she dwelt there. It requires but little 
imagination to rebuild the walls and towers, even the 
chapel, and to people them again with the characters, so 
well known in history, among whom she moved during 
her stay in the castle. In all France there is no more 
fascinating place in which to linger and to dream. 





The Overflowing of the Nile 

THE Majesric GLORIES OF THE FLOOD...... NATURE 
The tourist who only comes to Egypt to shun 
“winter and foul weather” knows nothing of the 
Majestic glories of the Nile flood. The ancient 
Nilometer at the south end of the island of Roda, 
just above Cairo, is one of the most interest- 
ing sights of the place. The water enters from the 
river by a culvert into a well about eighteen feet square, 
with a graduated stone pillar in the centre. On each 
side of the well is a recess about six feet wide and three 
feet deep, surmounted by a pointed arch, over which is 
carved in relief a Kufic inscription, and a similar in- 
scription is carried all around the well, consisting of 
verses of the Koran. A staircase goes down the well, 
from the steps of which the initiated may read the 
height of the water on the pillar; but they are few in 
number, and the hereditary sheikh of the Nilometer, 
whose duty it is to keep the record, is a person of some 
importance. The Nilometer dates from A, D. 861, and 
in Cairo may be found the daily record for 1,000 years. 
I need hardly tell you that when our English engin- 
eers took the river in hand, we established a number of 
gauges at Wadi Halfa, Assuan, Cairo, and many other 
points, on more scientific principles than the venerable 
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Nilometer of the Roda Island. After the river has be- 
gun to rise, its height is daily chanted through the Cairo 
streets until it reaches sixteen cubits on the gauge. At 
this point the Khalig el Masri, the old canal that flows 
through the heart of Cairo, is opened—up to this point 
it is dry, and full or empty it is little more than a sani- 
tary abomination at present; but in former days it oc- 
cupied an important place, and when the Nile water 
was high enough to flow down its bed, it was looked 
on that the fluod had fairly set in, and that the kindly 
fruits of the earth might be duly expected. The head 
of this canal is on the right bank of the river, just south 
of Cairo. The water enters a channel some thirty feet 
wide, with a high wall on its left and a sloping bank on 
its right or southern flank. The water then flows under 
the pointed arch of an old stone bridge. The bed of 
the canal is cleared so that it would flow in at a gauge 
of about 14% cubits, but an earthen bank is thrown 
across it about four feet higher. 

There is no more interesting ceremony in Egypt 
than the annual cutting of the Khalig, as the opening 
ceremony is called. It takes place between August 5 
and 15. Days before preparations are being made for 
the festival. Tents with innumerable lamps are placed 
along the wall on the one side. Frames for all manner 
of fireworks are erected on the sandbank on the other 
side. All the notables are there in full uniform or in 
canonicals. The Khedive himself, or his representa- 
tive, the Sheikh ul Islam (the highest dignitary of the 
Mohammedan faith), the Sheikh el Bekri, the Sheikh es 
Sadat, all the learned scribes of the great university of 
the Azhar, the cabinet ministers and under-secretaries, 
the Sirder of the army and his staff, the judges, and the 
financiers. —The Egyptian troops are turned out, salutes 
are fired, and about eight o’clock in the warm summer 
night the classes all assemble under the gayly lighted 
tents, the masses crowd round the frames for the fire- 
works, the street is lined with harem carriages full of 
closely veiled figures, though it is not much that they 
can see from their broughams. Out in the river, just 
opposite the canal’s mouth, is moored an old hulk of a 
certain seagoing outline, which has been towed up from 
Bulak during the day, and is an emblem of the time 
when the great republic of Venice sent an envoy to 
witness the ceremony. This boat is full of lamps, and 
fireworks too. As the night deepens the excitement in- 
creases. ‘The populace on the bridge and the opposite 
bank are shouting, yelling, and dancing wildly round 
the fireworks. On the other side are the gay uniforms 
and lighted tents, from whence we can look over the 
wall down on the dark water, where you see brown 
figures plunging in waist-deep and digging with their 
hoes at the embankment that blocks the canal’s mouth. 
Long before midnight the fireworks have gone out and 
left the splendid stars to themselves; the grandees have 
all gone to bed, but the people keep up the revelry, and 
in the morning, by 7:30, every one has come back. 
Then but little of the bank is left uncut; and a few 
more strokes of the big hoes will do it, and the brown 
skins and the brown water reflect the bright sunlight 
from above. Then the Sheikh ul Islam solemnly thanks 
the Almighty, Allah the All-powerful, the All-merciful. 
He implores his blessing on the flood, and at a signal 
the bank is cut, the waters rush in, and with them a 
crowd of swimmers. A bag of silver piastres is scattered 
among them, and the ceremony is at an end. 
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On the Margin of the Nile....Cy Warman....New York Sun 


I had banqueted at Berlin, seen a festival in Rome, 
Had a midnight lunch in London, and a heap o’ things at home; 
But I never knew what life was till I lingered for awhile, 

Where they used to have a harem on the margin of the Nile. 










Where the swaying palm and pepper fling their graces on the air, 
And the moaning camel kneels to take the burden he must bear ; 
And, rising, shakes his silvery oells and shuffles down the file, 
Where they used to have a harem on the margin of the Nile. 








Where dreamy, dark-eyed women came to loiter in the leaves 

That begirt Ghézireh Palace. Where, like rain from dripping eaves, 
Runs the endless song of summer ; for the heavens seem to smile 
Where they used to have a harem on the margin of the Nile. 









The Lass of Cherry Lane..Samuel Minturn Peck..Boston Transcript 


My lass she lives in Cherry Lane 
Amid the birds and bees; 
But sweeter far her merry strain 
Than all their happy glees. 
Her heart is true, her eyes are blue, 
Her breath is like the spring, 
And in the gloaming and the dew 
I hear her gayly sing— 
I am coming, 
Sweetheart, coming, 
Coming down from Cherry Hill; 
Haste to meet me, 
Fly to greet me, 
I’ll be waiting by the mill. 


Throughout the year my days are bright, 
Amid the city’s moil. 
From morn till night my tasks are light, 
It is for her I toil ; 
Of all the day the hour is best 
When I have left the throng, 
And wending to the rosy west 
I catch her tender song— 
I am coming, 
Sweetheart, coming, 
’Neath the boughs of Cherry Lane, 
Where love-lighted 
Troth we plighted, 
And your kisses fell like rain. 


Oh, when the cherries bloom again, 
And all the world is gay, 
Amid the blossoms in the glen 
There’il be a wedding-day. 
Then every moon a honeymoon, 
And every season spring : 
Each night she’ll sing that pretty tune, 
The tune she used to sing— 
I am coming, 
Sweetheart, coming, 
Shadows gather in the glen; 
O my rover, 
Through the clover, 
Fly to meet your lass again. 


A Twilight Pastoral....J. P. Newlin....Kansas City Star 


Katie takes the milking-pail, 

And to the meadow trips along ; 
The sunbeams slant across the vale, 
And sweetly rings her milking song: 


‘As o’er the grass the sweet voice rings; 













‘‘ Heigho! heigho! 
A-milking I go. 
Come, Spot, and come, Bonnie, 
Come, Brindle, come, Brownie; 
The sun fast is sinking, 
The bright stars are blinking ; 
Come to me, my darlings, 
’Tis Katie who calls.” 
The meadows in the goid rain glisten, 
The cricket stops his chirp to listen, 









Lo! high upon the topmost spray, 
A robin gayly sings. 

































Colin hears the sweet voice call, 
And sees the kine go lowing to her ; 
No call for him, and yet he goes. 
Ah ! twilight is the time to woo her; 
‘‘ Heigho! heigho! 
A-milking I go. 
Come, Spot, and come, Bonnie, 
Come, Brindle, come, Brownie ; 
The sun fast is sinking, 
The bright stars are blinking, 
Come to me, my darlings, 
’Tis Katie who calls.” 
So Colin leans upon the bars, 
And wooeth Katie till the stars 
Shine through the haze the twilight brings, 
And still upon the topmost spray, 
The robin gayly sings. 


The years they roll, the summers go, 
The grass springs green, the waters flow, 
And Katie gray, with Colin sitting, 
He with his pipe, she with her knitting, 
As twilight shadows trooping throng, 
Hears another Katie’s song : 
‘‘Heigho! heigho! 
A-milking I go. 
Come, Spot, and come, Bonnie, 
Come, Brindle, come, Brownie ; 
The sun fast is sinking, 
The bright stars are blinking ; 
Come to me, my darlings, 
’Tis Katie who calls,” 
And sees, within the meadow fair, 
Another Colin wooing there ; 
While from the vale the sweet voice rings, 
Lo! high upon the topmost spray, 
A robin gayly sings. 
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Waldstein’s Cure for Consumption 
INJECTIONS OF PILOCARPINE...... NEW YORK SUN 

The interest aroused by the publication of the dis- 
covery in Berlin by Dr. Louis Waldstein of a cure for 
consumption and cancer has caused the Department of 
State to make public the full text of the official report 
from Consul-General De Key at Berlin, which has just 
been received. It is as follows: ‘The coming Medical 
Congress in Munich is likely to give no little attention 
to a discovery made by Dr. Louis Waldstein, of New 
York, which is announced in the Berliner Klinische 
Wochenschrift, the most serious and trustworthy medical 
weekly in Germany. ‘The congress will have much to 
say about the Léffler and Behring heilserum for the cure 
of diphtheria, and as Dr. Waldstein’s discovery in a cer- 
tain sense completes the heilserum, acting favorably on 
patients whom the serum does not cure, the new idea of 
the American can hardly fail to be noticed. I have 
thought that such a discovery, even if it cured the ob- 
scure and hitherto incurable disease of the skin called 
lupus, ought to be known at once in America, where it 
may save lives and shorten much affliction. 

‘‘ During his earlier studies in New York, Dr. Wald- 
stein (born in that city and the possessor of a large 
practice there) had his attention called to pilocarpine, an 
extract usually sold in crystals, from the jaborandi, a 
Brazilian plant (pilocarpus pennatifolius). This well- 
known alkaloid acts powerfully on the salivary and the 
sweat glands. At the same time Dr. Waldstein was try- 
ing to discover the effects of the stimulation of various 
glands, like the thyroid, lymphatic, etc., on the entire 
system. He made the discovery that pilocarpine exer- 
cised the most surprising effects on the lymphatic glands 
and the entire system to which we ascribe the elabora- 
tion of the lymph, or white corpuscles of the blood. 
Having given himself a year’s holiday, he passed some 
time at the hospital at Nancy, France, where many con- 
sumptives and other patients affected with forms of 
tuberculosis were watched by him. Then, coming to 
Berlin, he passed the last four months at the Urban, 
and enjoyed all that hospital’s generous welcome to 
serious foreign students. It was here that he proved to 
himself the truth of his reasoning on the relations of the 
lymphatic system to diseases like lupus, as well as tuber- 
culosis in other forms, to diphtheria, and other diseases. 

“The key of his discovery is this: By successive in- 
jections of minute doses of pilocarpine in the veins he 
arrives at a gradual stimulation of the lymphatic system. 
That system increases the white corpuscles in the blood, 
which corpuscles, as is well established through Metch- 
nikoff of the Pasteur Institute of Paris, Hankin of Cam- 
bridge, and Buchner of Munich, in some way, not gen- 
erally agreed upon, do certainly overcome and cause to 
be harmless those poisonous particles in the blood which 
produce disease. Metchnikoff thinks that the microbes 
which destroy the red corpuscles of the blood are swal- 
lowed and englobed alive by the white corpuscles. Hankin 
and Buchner think that the white corpuscles merely absorb 
the dead microbes, and therefore call the white corpuscles 
* alexine,” or protective particles. Dr. Waldstein goes 


to the fountain whence these white corpuscles spring, 
and tries to enliven its action and productiveness when, 


through disease, these health-giving particles have be- 
come too few to keep the blood in proper order. Dr. 
Waldstein has not had time to watch the effect of his 
discovery in relation to tuberculosis of the lungs, but 
the reasoning that led him to what he has already 
achieved seems equally good for the cure of this terrible 
scourge of mankind. He strongly advises physicians to 
try pilocarpine in the early stages of consumption, and, 
indeed, in all diseases where the lymphatic system is in- 
volved, because of its stimulating action upon the organs 
in that system and the consequent production of white 
corpuscles. He has satisfied himself that pilocarpine, 
when injected in the veins, forms a trustworthy test for 
the presence of tubercular disease in man and in ani- 
mals, giving the physician the strongest possible cer- 
tainty in the diagnosis of cbscure cases. A striking 
instance of the truth of his reasoning is the case of a 
man twenty-four years old, a Berliner, who has had a 
lupus on the back of his right hand for twenty-two years 
and was thought incurable. Relief was immediate after 
the first injection and the hand is almost healed. This 
cure has created a sensation among medical men, and 
some hope that the road to the cure of cancer also has 
been entered. Dr. Louis Waldstein is a well-known 
physician of New York, born in that city seme forty-two 
years ago. His father was for many years a leading 
optician, and his younger brother is Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein, the archeologist, recently appointed Slade profes- 
sor at the University of Cambridge, England.” 





The Beneficial Action of Massage 
DouGLAs GRAHAM...... POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

That ‘science follows art with limping strides,” as 
so well expressed by an able physician, is perhaps no- 
where oftener seen than in the various branches of the 
practice of medicine. Experience has taught us from 
time immemorial the value of massage as a nerve and 
muscle tonic, and, like all good things, the possibility 
of its overuse. But the recent experiments of Prof. 
Arnaldo Maggiora, of the University of Turin, so clearly 
and beautifully detailed in the Archives Italiennes de 
Biologie, have demonstrated that this matter can be 
brought into the sunny light of exact science and away 
from the sombre shades of quackery, where it has been 
so long relegated by the vast majority of the medical 
profession. Zabludowski, it is true, had in part pre- 
pared the way for this by showing that when after 
fatigue from a definite amount of work a rest of fifteen 
minutes was insufficient to restore the tited muscles to 
their former vigor, after massage for five minutes they 
were capable of doing as much work as before, and after 
massage for fifteen minutes they could do twice as much 
work as at first. Prof. Maggiora endeavored to dascer- 
tain : 

1. The action of massage upon muscles in a state of 
repose. For this purpose the fatigue curves of the right 
and left middle fingers in maximum voluntary flexion 
every two seconds with a weight of three kilogrammes 
(6.6 pounds) were taken at 8 and 11 A. M., at 2 and 5 
p. M., and the following day the tatigue curves of the 
same muscles with the same weight and rhythm were 
taken after mixed massage (friction, percussion, and 
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kneading) for three minutes at the same hours of the 

day. ‘The average result showed that the muscles did 
almost twice as much work after massage as they did 
before. The average of the work without massage was 
4.252 kilogrammes for the left middle finger, but after 
massage of the finger and forearm the average was 
8.019 kilogrammes before extreme fatigue stopped 
further contractions. An analogous series of experi- 
ments was next made in which the electrical current was 
employed to tire the muscles by applying it directly to 
them, and also to the median nerve. The results without 

_and with massage were similar to the first series, and 
showed that it takes much longer to fatigue the muscles 
by contraction from electrical irritation after massage 
than before. 

2. The next series of experiments was undertaken with 
a view to determine whether the beneficial effects of 
mixed massage (friction, percussion, and kneading) in- 
creased in proportion to the duration of its application. 
At 8 a. M. the normal fatigue curve was taken, then every 
two hours and a quarter after this the curve was taken, 
having been preceded by two, five, ten, and fifteen minutes 
of massage of the right and left middle fingers and their 
corresponding muscles in the forearm. Ten fatigue 
tracings were thus taken, and the result showed that 
with five minutes of massage all the useful effect that 
could be produced was obtained. When the massage 
was continued longer, for ten or fifteen minutes, there 
were but slight variations in the amount of work above 
and below that after five minutes. Similar experiments 
were made in which electricity was used to tire the 
muscles in place of voluntary flexion, and the same 
result was obtained. 

3. The object of the next series of experiments was 
to ascertain the effects of the principal manceuvres of 
massage—friction, percussion, and “ pétrissage,” or 
kneading. The mode of procedure was as before: 
first, the normal fatigue tracing was taken; then at 
regular intervals during the day, every two hours, the 
fatigue curve was inscribed after five minutes of friction 
or “ effleurage,” after five minutes of percussion, after 
five minutes of “ pétrissage,” and finally after five min- 
utes of friction, percussion, and “ pétrissage ” alternating. 
The results showed that there was very little difference 
in the work that could be accomplished after five 
minutes of friction as compared with five minutes of 
percussion. . But there was a great increase in the num- 
ber and strength of the contractions after “ pétrissage.” 
The best effect, however, was obtained after the alterna- 
tions of all three. (It would be interesting to reproduce 
the tables and tracings if space allowed). Like results 
were obtained when the contractions were produced by 
electricity applied to the median nerve or to the muscles 
directly, and the friction, percussion, and “ pétrissage ”’ 
employed separately and alternately. 

4. The effects of massage upon muscles weakened 
from various causes were also studied in the same exact 
manner by Dr. Maggiora. Upon muscles weakened 
from fasting the effect of massage was to restore them 
temporarily, so that they gave normal tracings of 
fatigue; and the same result was obtained when the 
electric current in place of the will was used to tire the 
muscles. 

5. As the result of general fatigue, the muscles of the 
hand were also tried in an indirect manner. Prof. Mag- 
giora, after a walk of ten miles, to which he was not 
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accustomed, took a tracing of the fatigue curves of the 
right and left middle fingers as before, and found that 
they were only capable of doing one fourth as much 
work as when he was rested. After massage for ten 
minutes they were so much temporarily rested that they 
did nearly a normal amount of work and gave nearly a 
normal tracing. The work probably would have been 
equal to normal had it not been for the superadded 
fatigue of taking the fatigue tracing half an hour before 
the massage; for it has been found that the muscles of 
the middle finger when tired by contractions with three 
kilogrammes every two seconds require about two hours 
rest in order to give normal fatigue tracings every two 
hours during the day. 

6. The effect of massage upon muscles weakened by 
loss of sleep was also inspected. In muscular fatigue 
from fasting rest alone does not restore them, and in 
fatigue from wakefulness nourishment alone affords no 
appreciable relief. After the loss of a night’s sleep the 
fatigue curve was taken and found to be very small, but 
after ten minutes of massage it was temporarily restored 
to a natural curve, which could not be obtained on 
previous occasions by rest nor by nerve tonics alone. 

7. Intense and prolonged intellectual work produces 
a state of general lassitude. After the final examination 
of twenty medical students, which lasted for five hours, 
Prof. Maggiora was much exhausted. He then took a 
fatigue curve of flexion of the middle fingers of both 
hands. This was only about one fifth normal. Half 
an hour later, after ten minutes of massage, the number 
of contractions was little less than natural, and might have 
reached natural but for the fatigue induced by the pre- 
ceding experiment. 

8. After a slight attack of fever of ten hours’ duration 
the muscles were weak the whole of the following day, 
but after massage the aptitude for work was increased 
so that the contractions of the fingers gave almost a 
natural tracing of fatigue. 

g. The effect of massage upon anemic muscles was 
most interesting. Dr. Maggiora demonstrated that 
anemia for a short time—from three to five minutes— 
produces phenomena in muscles similar to fatigue; or, 
in other words, lessens their vigor and resistance to work. 
Compression of his brachial artery was made for three 
minutes, and at the end of this time, while the compres- 
sion was still maintained, a fatigue tracing was taken 
and found to be very small, the finger contracting only 
eleven times. Two hours later the brachial artery was 
again compressed for three minutes, and at the same 
time the forearm was subjected to massage. At the end 
of three minutes, the anemia being kept up, another 
tracing was taken, and the muscles contracted but nine 
times, when prevented by fatigue from doing more. 
Massage has, therefore, no effect upon muscles thus ren- 
dered so completely anemic in the way of increasing 
their capability for work. This experiment was made 
with a weight of one kilogramme (2.2 pounds) and con- 
tractions every two seconds. It was found that in a 
natural condition the middle finger could thus contract 
two hundred and sixty-five times without any fatigue. 
In comparing this last experiment with the preceding 
ones it is found that the effect of massage consists essen- 
tially in reawakening the phenomena of local circulation, 
in bringing to the muscles a greater quantity of material 
necessary for their contraction, and in removing the re- 
trograde products of muscular work. 
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RésuME.—1. Massage, when applied upon a muscle 
in a state of repose, increases its resistance and modifies 
its fatigue curve by retarding the manifestation thereof. 

2. The beneficial effect of massage is within certain 
limits in proportion to the duration of its application. 
Beyond these limits there is not obtained any further 
increase in the production of mechanical work. 

3. Massage can hinder in muscles the accumulated 
effects of fatigue proceeding from the effects of work 
when not sufficient intervals of rest have been allowed. 

4. The various manoeuvres of massage act with 
different intensity upon the aptitude of muscles for work. 
Percussion and friction are inferior to pétrissage and to 
mixed massage. 

5. In muscles weakened by fasting we can, by means 
of massage, notably ameliorate their resistance to work. 

6. Upon muscles fatigued or weakened by a cause 
which acts upon the whole muscular system, such as 
prolonged walking, loss of sleep, loss of food, excessive 
intellectual work, etc., massage exerts a restorative in- 
fluence which brings back to them their power of doing 
a natural amount of work. 

7. The beneficial effects of massage upon the phe- 
nomena of muscular work are no longer produced when 
it is applied upon a muscle in which the circulation 
of blood has been suppressed. 





With an Artificial Jaw 
A SURGICAL TRIUMPH...... NeW YorK HERALD 

It looks as though a happy day of emancipation was 
approaching for that unfortunate class of invalids 
whose distinguishing mark is a visor-like hood and chin- 
rest of leather. They are victims of sarcoma, a cancer 
which fastens its malignant roots to the jaw of the suf- 
ferer and yields only when removed, bone and all, by 
the surgeon’s knife. What has rendered this operation 
particularly distressing was the hideous and lasting dis- 
figurement which it entailed. Once the knife had cut 
away half of the lower jaw, the unfortunate victim bid 
farewell to solid food for alltime to come. Mastication 
was impossible, and the remaining*half of the jaw could 
be held in place only by a grewsome harness hooding 
the head and bracing the cleft chin. Dr. Charles 
McBurney, with the knife, and Surgeon Dentist West- 
lake, with a remarkably ingenious yet simple mechani- 
cal invention, have changed all this, and unfortunates 
minus half a lower jaw can now be readily rehabilitated, 
with the powers of mastication retained as well as with 
all the outward semblance of health and anatomical 
completeness. 

This was experimentally determined in a quiet way 
one year ago, when a Mrs. Kiddoo, of Savannah, Ga., 
submitted to an operation by Dr. McBurney. Half of 
the lower jaw was removed and Dr. Westlake’s appli- 
ance was substituted. It was a remarkably successful 
experiment, and without disfiguring hood or externally 
applied support of any kind Mrs. Kiddoo has been living 
and eating as though nature’s equipment had not been 
curtailed in the least degree. The second test, which, 
if successful will establish the efficacy of the operation, 
was made Saturday at Roosevelt Hospital in the pres- 
ence of 250 surgeons and physicians, representing all 
sections of the country. Nellie Tampnay, twenty-three 
years old, of Flatbush, L. I., was the subject, while Dr. 
McBurney was the operating surgeon. Miss Tampnay 
developed a sarcoma on the right. lower jaw three 
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months ago. The bone was successfully removed Sat- 
urday, and within a month, unless Drs. McBurney and 
Westlake are greatly at fault in their calculations, she 
will be eating and masticating as usual. 

The appliance destined to save Miss Tumpnay from 
the disfiguring hood and its accompanying necessity of 
liquid food is simplicity itself. After the bone is re- 
moved the patient’s lower jaw, or what remains of it, 
is fastened firmly in proper position by means of a 
metal plate, which holds it firmly to the upper jaw. 
This is to prevent the distending of muscles, which 
would naturally follow an operation. During the two 
weeks which this plate remains in undisturbed position 
the patient is fed through a small aperture placed at 
the centre of the mouth. When the plate is removed 
the teeth in the upper jaw over the amputated half are 
firmly capped with gold. So also are the teeth on the 
lower jaw close to the place of amputation. This ac- 
complished, it only remains to connect the gold-capped 
upper and lower teeth with a fine but strong spring, and 
the work is practically done. 

That delicate spring is the key to the puzzle which 
for years has defied solution. It takes the place of the 
amputated bone, holds the half-jaw in position, and 
does its full share in the work of mastication. So much 
depends upon this spring that a surprisingly delicate 
test is employed in determining its proper strength. 
The aim is to have it conform in this particular to the 
muscular power of the remaining half-jaw. To prop- 
erly determine this, delicate ligatures of silk are first 
fastened to the patient’s teeth, upper and lower. The 
free ends of these threads are coiled around an exceed- 
ingly sensitive scale, and the patient is ordered to move 
his remaining jaw in all directions. Registered on the 
scale are the degrees of force exerted, and this record is 
used as a guide in fixing the strength of the all-impor- 
tant spring. The operation upon Miss Tampnay was 
successful, so far as it progressed yesterday, and the 
small army of prominent surgeons present were almost 
a unit in predicting for the test as complete a triumph 
as in the case of Mrs. Kiddoo. Medical people all 
over the world are intensely interested in the operation, 
and it is safe to say that Miss Tampnay’s progress 
toward recovery will be watched with the greatest inter- 
est. Dr. Westlake, to whom belongs the credit of in- 
venting the appliance, undertook the work a year and a 
half ago at the request of Dr. McBurney, who felt the 
young surgeon dentist had ability to solve the problem. 





A New Treatment for Insanity 

SALINE SUBCUTANEOUS INJECTIONS .... NEW YORK LEDGER 

A physician, in treating an insane patient, found it 
admirable to make use of subcutaneous injections of 
salt. The patient had obstinately refused all nourish- 
ment, and the salt was given as an experiment in nutri- 
tion, this treatment having been made use of some time 
previously. To the doctor’s surprise, some of the worst 
symptoms of insanity disappeared. Further trials con- 
vinced the faculty of the value of this discovery, and, 
according to all indications, there is in this course the 
germ of a discovery that will entirely revolutionize the 
treatment of the insane. We are told that the human 
body consists of about a dozen elements. When these 
are present in too great quantity or are lacking, we are 
ill. The great art is to decide just what element needs 
regulating; when this is done, we are restored to health. 











BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 





James Payn says: I have been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in receiving such small prizes as literature has to 
offer, in the way of editorships and readerships, but the 
total income I have made by my pen has been but an 
average of £1,500 a year for thirty-five working years. 


“ Tom Cobleigh” (Mr. Walter Raymond), the author 
of Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter, Love and Quiet Life, 
etc., is a Somerset man. He succeeded his father in 
business at Yeovil as a glove-manufacturer. His first 
story appeared in 1888, but not until last year did the 
author become widely known in England. 


The anonymous sonnet on Stevenson in the April 
Century, which has attracted considerable attention, is 
from the pen of Miss Louise Imogen Guiney. 


It is a relief, says the London Spectator, to turn from 
the peering, prying, dissecting sophistication of contem- 
porary psychological and pathological fiction to such 
simple, wholesome, open-air books as Stevenson’s Kid- 
napped, Mr. Stanley Weyman’s A Gentleman of France, 
or The Honor of Savelli, by that well-equipped new- 
comer, Mr. Levett Yeats. 


Macdonald Oxley, the Canadian writer, has finished 
a book called The Romance of Commerce, a collection 
of chapters upon the most interesting phases of the 
World’s commercial history. The volume will be issued 
in the autumn. 


Bill Nye, says Leslie’s Weekly, might be mistaken by a 
stranger for a judge, and, as a matter of fact, he was a 
lawyer, when lack of practice drove him into newspaper 
work in Laramie. He is a man of very Sober demeanor, 
and rarely cracks jokes outside of newspaper columns. 
He has been known, however, to play a practical joke 
on afriend. John Fox, Jr., says that when Lieutenant 
Greeley started on his expedition to the North Pole, Nye 
gave him a sealed box that was not to be opened until 
he had reached his farthest point north. It contained 
axle-grease for the pole. 


Paris has a new periodical entitled Journal for 
Mothers-in-Law. The editor says that his object is to 
defend the social interests of mothers-in-law, and to cor- 
rect their faults as far as possible by means of friendly 
criticism. 

Miss Braddon has announced that she will write no 
more after fulfilling her present contracts. She has 
written, according to an ingenious statistician, during 
her long literary life, no less than 156 volumes of 50,000 
words each. The English editions of Miss Braddon’s 
novels are in three volumes each. 


M. Zola has been elected president of the Société des 
Gens de Lettres for the fourth time. The election was 
unanimous. 


The Comtesse Anna de Bremont, in an appreciative 
article in St. Paul on Gertrude Atherton, who is now 
living in London, says: ‘“ She possesses the talisman of 
beauty of a rare kind, blonde, with hair of pale gold, 
which reminds one of the silken floss of young corn; 
straight dark brows over eyes of that remarkable green 
hue, common enough to the Californian woman, but 
unknown amongst us—a color, to quote Mrs. Atherton, 


which every one’s eyes assume who live long in Califor- 


nia. Let it be understood that this is no impeachment 
that the ‘ green-eyed monster’ is a native of that glorious 
land. Still, were all the women as fair as Mrs. Atherton, 
there would be good ground for such a supposition. If 
the splendor of her hair and fine eyes, the somewhat 
classic head and features mark Mrs. Atherton as a beauty, 
there are in the chin and mouth will-power, observation, 
and force of character enough to proclaim one who is 
fitted to make a mark for wit and eloquence, whilst two 
fascinating little moles—one under, and the other over, 
the mouth—give an inkling of tender womanliness con- 
firmed by the broad dimple in the chin.” 


“John Oliver Hobbes,” who has written the novel 
with the longest title in modern literature, is the daughter 
of Mr. Richards, the proprietor of a famous patent 
medicine. She is a dark, handsome woman with large, 
dark eyes and a very high color, dresses very smartly, 
and is as brilliant in her conversation as in her books. 


Miss Winnie Davis’ new book, The Veiled Doctor, is 
in the hands of Harper & Brothers, but it is still in man- 
uscript and no date has been set for its publication. 


The Court Journal (London) says: “ An American 
millionaire, who does not as yet allow his name to tran- 
spire, is about to publish a remarkable book. It is upon 
the subject of jades, and it will cost £20,000 to pro- 
duce. Only 100 copies are to be published, after which 
the plates will be broken. The author is generously 
going to present a copy to all the important govern- 
ments of the world.” 

The late Professor Blackie had the habit of penning 
in his own handwriting his motto in Greek characters in 
the left-hand corner of every envelope which he sent 
out ; indeed, he put it on every envelope he found about 
the place, the servants’ included. ‘ Adopt it,” he said, 
‘“ and it will turn earth into heaven ; it will revolutionize 
society in the twinkling of an eye.” This motto was: 
‘* Speak the truth in love” (Ephes. iv. 15). 


Mr. John Davidson, the poet, says he “ got his first 
chance in London,” where he took up his abode in 1890, 
from Sir Wemyss Reid, who employed him to do reviews 
for the Speaker. 


August Strindberg, the famous Swedish novelist, is 
said to be hopelessly ill in Paris. Despite his former 
large income, he is reported to be poverty-stricken and 
dependent upon his relatives in Copenhagen. 


Henry B. Robinson, author of Men Born Equal, is 
an Englishman by birth, He came to America twelve 
years ago, and began work on the New York Tribune. 
He is now editor of the Railway Age. 


One of the most original and daring in its style of all 
the new publications of the Chap Book school is Moods, 
published in Philadelphia. It is edited by E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, who, with the co-operation of bright artists and 
authors, has issued the first number of the quarterly. 
The first idea was a very modest ohe—a book of twenty 
pages and an edition of one hundred copies for private 
circulation. Before long, however, it became evident that 
such a small affair would not answer the purpose, for, 
though no advertising was done, the news of the venture 











spread about, and it was decided that fifty instead of 
twenty pages should be published, and an edition of 150 
copies. It was later decided to print 250 copies and 
make it eighty pages. 

Captain Charles King, the author, who has recently 
been made adjutant-general of Wisconsin, left Columbia 
College to enter the army as a drummer-boy in the regi- 
ment of his father, General Rufus King. In his rise 
from the ranks, his services at West Point, in the Apache, 
in the Sioux and Nez Perces campaigns, and in his love 
affair and marriage, his life is no less interesting than the 
stories he now talks into a phonograph to be published. 


Count Tolstoi refused a large sum offered him by an 
American publisher for his last story. The Neva, a 
Russian illustrated weekly, then offered him five hundred 
dollars a page for the exclusive right to publish it as a 
serial. This, too, he refused, and made a free gift of 
the manuscript to the Severney Vestnik, a Russian 
monthly magazine. 

Fringilla is to be the title of the forthcoming volume 
of verse by the author of Lorna Doone. It is said that 
Mr. Blackmore published a book of poetry some years 
ago, but not under his own name. 


There are three Whistlers, says the London Speaker— 
first, the humorist ; secondly, the irritable egoist ; thirdly, 
the admirable artist. It is the third Whistler that George 
Moore has extolled, and he has his reward in the hos- 
tility of the other two. 


The late Cesare Cantu has left orders that the follow- 
ing words should be on his tombstone: “ Studying history, 
I learned the nothingness of grandeur and of misery.” 


William Watson, the young English poet, has received 
a grant of $500 a year from the Civil List, a fund 
largely used for the encouragement of literature, art and 
science. As in the case of Tennyson, granted doubie 
that sum at the same age, there is some complaint. 


Jules Verne’s study is crammed with books, charts, 
electrical apparatus and scientific instruments, and on 
the wall hangs an enormous map of the world scored 
over with lines indicating the routes taken by the heroes 
of his stories. The persistency with which he corrects 
his works is astounding. One of his most recent novels 
was rewritten no fewer than ten times before he was 
satisfied with it. 


Balzac’s widow was so vehemently opposed to the 
erection of a statue of him after his death that collections 
for the statue fund, which the elder Dumas had started, 
were abandoned. But Clesinger, the sculptor, deter- 
mined to make a statue of Balzac on the ground that 
he had the right to make one of any great man, no 
matter who might object. 

The Duke of Argyll declares that as a child he posi- 
tively hated books; to-day he is one of the most well- 
read men of the time. 

Dr. Herman Grote, one of the greatest numismatic 
authorities in the world, died recently in Hanover, aged 
ninety-three. He was for many years an active journal- 


ist, having been editor of the Hanovarian Lanleaves. 
He was the founder of the Historical Society of Lower 
Saxony. 

One Thousand and One Anecdotes, edited by Alfred 
H. Mills. (Thomas Whittaker), is a popular collection 
of incidents, anecdotes, stories of adventure, witticisms, 
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and bon-mots, gathered from a wide field, but mainly 
from English sources. For convenience for reference 
they are arrauged under several heads, such as Famous 
Wits, Music and Musicians, Famous Composers, Per- 
formers, Law and Lawyers, Players, Rogues and Vaga- 
bonds, Pulpit and Press, Misers, Children, The Dinner 
Table, Royalty, Animals, Heroism, Dueling, etc. 


The Rev. Dr. James Martineau, the great philosopher 
and theologian, has just celebrated his ninetieth birth- 
day. He is still in fine health and endowed with vigor- 
ous working power, as witness his criticism, just pub- 
lished, of Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. As might 
be expected, Dr. Martineau has received a flood of con- 
gratulations from English and American representatives 
of philosophical and religious thought. 


The Artists’ Publishing Co., of St. Louis, issue under 
the title Art Studies from the Nude, a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the art progress of the world. It began 
its regular issue with January, 1895. The full-page 
etchings therein are photogravure reproductions from the 
most eminent paintings of artists at home and abroad. 


Doubtless, says the London Spectator, there is a cer- 
tain charm of its own in the poetry of mirage, and doubt- 
less words piled on words, and melody on melody, may 
delight ; but they have not and cannot have the great- 
est, the most longed-for, the most essential quality of 
poetry—the quality which excites our passions and our 
emotions, but excites to calm and to satisfy. 


The Chicago Record offers to authors the sum of 
$30,000 for original stories written in English, no parts 
of which have ever been heretofore published. The 
offer is made upon the following conditions: $20,000 
of which will be paid in twelve cash prizes for the best 
twelve stories. The money will be divided as follows: 
First prize, $10,000; second, $3,000; third, $1,500; 
fourth, $1,000; fifth, $800; two prizes of $600 each, 
$1,200; five prizes of $500 each, $2,500; making a 
total of $20,000. 

Capt. Howard Patterson, who is well known as an 
authority on nautical matters, has published The Naval 
Reserve Man’s Guide, a compact volume giving defini- 
tions, together with illustrations, of the various kinds of 
modern ordnance, explosives, projectiles, armor, tor- 
pedoes, war-ships, and other objects of interest and in- 
struction to all young men in the naval militia service. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins is an enthusiast over chafing- 
dish cookery, and is said by her friends to be prouder 
over having developed some new combination in that 
delicate cookery than of her literary distinction. 


Henry M. Howe, son of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, has 
been awarded the Bessemer gold medal of the British 
Institute for his writings on the subject of steel making. 


It is reported that the really rising man in France is 
M. Alfred Capus. He has already published several 
novels which have won the sympathetic appreciation of 
the literary world. They are said to be as faithful to 
life in its details as are Zola’s romances, without the very 
unfaithful grouping of details in black relief which is a 
characteristic of the author of La Terre. 


S. R. Crockett, in resigning his pastoral charge of the 
Free Church of Penicuik, appeared to be deeply moved. 
He told his congregation that he had “ weighed every 
argument, considered every interest, solved every diffi- 
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culty,” and went on to say: “ Most entirely do I believe 
that the same Lord who sent me to preach the Gospel 
has revealed to me the possession of a talent which he 
desires and intends me to use—I did not seek this liter- 
ary work—it found me.” 


The Westminster Gazette says: “ Founded in lies, 
nourished by lying, to the limbo of lies Theosophy is 
slowly and surely returning.” 


C. E. L. Wingate, the managing editor of the Boston 
Journal and the Boston correspondent of the New York 
Critic, is the author of a volume entitled Shakespeare’s 
Heroines, shortly to be published. 


Three sets of memoirs to be published in the future 
are being passed around in Paris: those of Marshal 
Canrobert, of Thiers, and of Marshal McMahon. 
Thiers’s memoirs are short, and contain a bitter attack 
on McMahon. McMahon’s first three volumes deal 
with his campaigns ; the last shows strong anti-republi- 
can feelings. 

In referring to the American men of letters who have 
written with felicitous choice on historic subjects, the 
Boston Post places Samuel H. Church, for his Life of 
Oliver Cromwell, in the same rank with Irving, Prescott, 
and Motley. 


The entire series of English Men of Letters is to be 
reissued by Macmillan. Each of the thirteen monthly 
volumes will contain three of the original books. 


Mrs. Flora Ann Steel, the author of Tales of the Pun- 
jaub, is the wife of a retired Indian civilian. She has 
spent more than twenty years of her married life in In- 
dia, and, in order to pursue her studies in folk-lore, mas- 
tered five of the native dialects. A contemporary 
describes her as “a bright, cheerful, ruddy-complexioned 
little woman, over fifty years of age, with a fine head 
of gray hair and a merry twinkle in her eyes.” 


W. D. Howells has announced: “ I propose to give 
my autograph hereafter only to such askers as can fur- 
nish me proof by intelligent comment upon it that they 
have read some book of mine. If they can enclose a 
bookseller’s certificate that they have bought the book, 
their case will be very much strengthened ; but I do not 
insist upon this. In all instances a card and a stamped 
and directed envelope must be enclosed. I will never 
‘add a sentiment’ except in the case of applicants who 
can give me proof that they have read all my books, 
now some thirty or forty in number.” 

Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, who is ninety years of age, 
will soon publish two thick octavo volumes on Victor 
Cousin’s philosophy. The celebrated translator of 
Aristotle is out of doors every morning at five. 


Albert Matthews, the author of A Bundle of Papers 
and Ruminations, and the Paul Siegvolk of the literary 
weeklies, is the stepfather of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. Edgar Shepherd, and Mrs. Fearing Gill, all of 
whom are sisters. Mr. Matthews is a lawyer by profes- 
sion, with a penchant for literature. 


The April number of the Art Idols contains six superb 
reproductions of famous paintings. Each plate is four- 
teen by seventeen inches in size, and the entire set is an 
art treasure for the student. In the last number is La 
Guipier, a fine example of the characteristic work of 
Bouguereau. The canvas is crowded with cupids follow- 
ing a lovely shepherdess. Coosmans’s Cupid as Pilot and 
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Ballavoine’s Les Indiscrets are studies which caused a 
genuine sensation when shown at the Salon. Lassitude 
is by Ballavoine also, but quite different in spirit. In 
the same number is reproduced Carolus Duran’s mar- 
velous painting of The Vision and Caucaunier’s Noontide 
Rest, all of the above being the highest type of the nude 
in art reproduced in the most artistic manner. 


Gustave Lebon, an explorer in English India, has 
written a book, Psychologie des Foules, the thesis of 
which is that crowds commit acts more monstrous than 
any which could be committed by any individual 
element of them. 


It is a great pleasure, says the London Spectator, to 
read John Tabb’s book—the first volume of verse with 
a distinct note that has come from the United States for 
a considerable time. Delicacy, firmness of touch, 
power of expression and artistic workmanship are the 
characteristics of Mr. Tabb’s manner; and the revela- 
tion of beauty in things commonly regarded as of slight 
significance is the essence of his work. 


It is said that Thomas Hardy is dramatizing Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles for Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


William Taylor Adams, “ Oliver Optic,” the veteran 
story-writer for boys, although 73 years old, is still fond 
of travel. He says that in writing his tales he aims at 
simplicity of style, but makes it a point never to write 
down to boys. 

John Brisben Walker, the millionaire owner of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, is soon to start a weekly news- 
paper after the style of Harper’s Weekly. 


Rider Haggard recently entered upon his candidature 
in East Norfolk in the Unionist interest. Sir Henry 
Preston introduced him at his first meeting as a gentle- 
man who had earned a large amount of money by his 
pen and lost it by farming in Norfolk. Thereupon the 
Norfolk people accepted him as a brother. 


Major Calhoun, the editor of the Standard, the new 
Boston Daily, is the author of Marching Through 
Georgia. He was an officer in General Sherman’s 
army, and lost a leg in battle. 


That voluminous writer of boys’ stories, G. A. Henty, 
is a martyr to rheumatic gout, and gets through his work 
lying on a sofa and dictating to a shorthand clerk. Des- 
pite his affliction, he is a good-tempered man. 


One of Robert Louis Stevenson’s great heroes was the 
Duke of Wellington. He used to say that the best thing 
ever said of Wellington was this: ‘“ He did his duty as 
naturally as a horse eats oats.” 


Not contented with his books on Homer, Horace, 
theology, and Church polity, Mr. Gladstone is at this 
moment engaged on a new edition of Butler’s Analogy, 
one of the half-dozen books which, he says, have influ- 
enced him profoundly. It is reported that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s notes are so lengthy that the edition will fill two 
octavo volumes. 


Long before Mr. Geo. Meredith commanded fame as 
a novelist he was editor of the Ipswich Journal. This 
was in the late fifties or early sixties. He managed the 
paper from his cottage in Surrey, spending at least one 
day a week in London. He wrote week by week one 
or two leading articles, and a column or two of notes. 
At the same time he was a contributor on social and 
literary subjects to the Morning Post. 
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Art and Decoration 


An Artist’s Habitat: W. T. Linton........ Lippincott’s. 
Artists and Their Work............. Munsey’s Magazine. 
Artists in their Studios: W. A. Cooper......... Godey’s. 
Fair Women: Lena M. Cooper............... Godey’s. 
French Posters and Book Covers: A. Alexandre. Scribner’s. 
Illustrators and Illustrating.......... Munsey’s Magazine. 
Impressionists: Jean Francois Raffaelli....... Scribner’s. 
Notes on the Art of J. La Farge: Cecilia Waern. ... Atlantic. 
Steel Engravings as Works of Art...... Pop. Science Mo. 
Wood-Engravers: Stephane Pannemaker. .....Scribner’s. 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


A Laureate’s Daughter: Margaret B. Wright. .F.L.P.Mo. 
An Old Naturalist: Prof. W. K. Brooks.... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Bismarck: Col. Theodore A. Dodge............ Forum. 
Dr. Rush and Gen. Washington: Paul L. Ford. . Atlantic. 
Gaston Tissandier, the Balloonist: R. H. Sherard. McClure’s. 
C. Dickens, Jr..N.A.R. 
James Henry Stoddart.............. Munsey’s Magazine. 
a ge ere Atlantic. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte: Wm. M. Sloane...Century. 
Lincoln Foresaw the War: A. Downing. Home and Country. 
Recollections of Joan of Arc: II.: L. de Conte. . . Harper’s. 
Rubinstein: The Man and the Musician: A. McArthur. Cen. 
Noah Brooks... .Century. 
The Heart of Dr. Livingstone: R. W. Gilder.. .. Century. 
The Second Funeral of Napoleon: Ida M. Tarbell. McClure’s. 
Thomas Ball, the Sculptor: Wm. O. Partridge. N.E. Mag. 


Glimpses of Charles Dickens: I. : 


Leconte de Lisle: 


The Close of Lincoln’s Career: 


Dramatic and Musical 


A Standard Theatre: T. R. Sullivan........... Atlantic. 
Emma F. Cary....Donahoe’s. 


Conservatories of Music: 
Music in America:I.; Ethelbert Nevin: R. Hughes. Godeys. 


Shakespeare’s Fools: Thomas R. Slicer.. New Eng. Mag. 


Staging a Shakespearean Play: Aug. Daly....Donahoe’s. 
Educational Discussion 
A Prairie College: Madame Blanc.......... 


College Commencements: Lucy M. Salmon. . Educa. Rev. 
Correlation of Science and History: W.S. Jackman. Ed. Rev. 
Crowded Schools as Promoters of Disease: Dr. Chapin. . For. 
Elementary Education: Wm. T. Harris. No. Am. Review. 
Geography asa School Subject: C. A. McMurray. Ed. Rev. 
Ideal of Universities: A. Brodbeck.........Metap. Mag. 
Pettifogging Law Schools and Untrained Bar..... Forum. 
Religious Training of Children: Abby M. Diaz..Metap. Mag. 
Stories of Girls’ College Life: Abbe C. Goodloe. Scribner’s. 
Studies of Childhood: Fear: James Sully... .Pop. Sc. Mo. 
Pee PIO CORE on ovis diss hives av cakes Atlantic. 
The Criminal Crowding of Schools: J. H. Penniman. Forum. 
Essays and Miscellanies 
A Talk Over Autographs: 2d paper: G. B. Hill.. Atlantic. 
Circe: The Woman and the Myth: S. M. Miller. .Godey’s. 
Is Poiar Research Remunerative? Edgar W. Nye...Cosmo. 
Historic and National 
Downfall of the Carpet-Bag Régime: E. B. Andrews. Scrib. 
Personal History of the Second Empire: V...No. A. Rev. 
McMaster’s History of the People of the United States. For. 
Literary Criticism 
A Poet of the Northwest: James Realf, Jr........ Arena. 
Anthony Trollope’s Place in Literature: F. Harrison. Forum. 
Diplomacy and the Newspaper: E. L. Godkin..N. A. Rev. 
Journalism: Charlies A. Dana............... McClure’s. 
New Figures in Literature: Richard H. Davis... Atlantic. 
The Boston Public Library: C. Howard Walker. N.E. Mag. 
The Government as a Great Publisher: A. Spofford. . For. 
The Singers of Canada............. Munsey’s Magazine. 
Natural History Sketches 
Flower Fancies: Julia D. Cowles. ...F. L. Pop. Monthly. 
High Fliers and Low Fliers: W. Warren Brown... . Lipp. 
Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature....F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Angora Cat: Robert Kent James.......... Godey’s. 
The Business of Blossoms: Martha M. Williams. F.L.P. Mo. 
The Hangbird’s Nest: Clarence Hawkes... . Midland Mo. 
The Occupation of Tending Bees: W. Z. Hutchinson. . Cos. 
The Reign of the Olive: F. M. Turner...F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Work of the Naturalist in the World... .. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Tramps with an Enthusiast: Olive T. Miller... . Atlantic. 


McClure’s. 
Bryn Mawr College: Madeline Vaughan Abbott. Godey’s. 





Political Topics 
A Chapter of Municipal Folly: A. C. Bernheim. . Century. 
Armenia Must Have a European Governor: R. Stein. Arena. 
Our Duty to Cuba: Henry Mann....Home and Country. 
Our Situation Viewed from Without: G. Smith. . N.A. Rev. 
Political Depravity of the Fathers: J. B. McMaster. Atlantic. 
Russia and England: Prof. A. Vambéry...No. Am. Rev. 
Should War Be Abolished? E. P. Rowell...... . Arena. 
Spirit of the Income Tax: Plain-Speaker..No. Am. Rev. 
Supreme Court on Income Tax: G. S. Boutwell..N.A. Rev. 
Tammany: E. J. Edwards.......... vos + «+0 MCune Be 
The Future of Japan: By the Japanese Minister. . N. A. Rev. 
Why Canadians Do Not Favor Annexation... .... Forum. 


Religious and Philosophic 
Judaism and Unitarianism: Rev. M. H. Harris. .N.A. Rev. 
Renan’s Life of Jesus: J. D. McPherson......... Arena. 
The Preacher and His Province: Card. Gibbons..N.A. Rev. 
The Rebound from Agnosticism: Mr. Balfour’s Book. For. 


Scientific and Industrial 
Archeology in Denmark: Prof. F. Starr...Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Clairvoyance of Mollie Fancher................. Arena. 
Mars: I.: Atmosphere: Percival Lowell....... Atlantic. 
Mental Healing Through Suggestion. .... ..Metap. Mag. 
Microbes as Factors in Society: M. L. Capitan. .P.Sci.Mo. 
Our Debt to Inventors: R. H. Thurston......... Forum. 
The Latest News of Mars: Prof. E. S. Holden. .N.A. Rev. 
The New Psychology: J. E. Hotchkiss. ..... Metap. Mag. 
The Story of the Liver: Dr. Andrew Wilson. . ..Harper’s. 
True, I Talk of Dreams: Wm. Dean Howells. .. Harper’s. 
Will Electric Motor Supersede Steam Locomotive ?..Scrib. 
Sociologic Questions 
A Last Word on an Old Subject: One of the Naggers. N.A.R. 
A Modern May Day: M. E. L. Addis....F. L. Pop. Mo. 


A Partial Survey of the Railway Problem.........Arena. 
Business, Friendship, and Charity: L.G. McPherson. P.S.M. 


Ceremonial Dishes of England: EstherSingleton ..Cosmo. 
Climbing the Social Ladder: George G. Bain... . Lippin. 
Great Railway Systems of the United States......Cosmo. 


Have We Equality of Opportunity? C. D. Wright. . Forum. 
Human Evolution and the Fall.................. Arena. 
Indications of Business Improvement............ Forum. 
Kidd on ‘Social Evolution”: W. D. Le Sueur..P. S. Mo. 
Men’s Work Among Women: Rev. B. Morgan..Harper’s. 
Professional Institutions: Herbert Spencer. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Race Mixture and National Character: L. R. Harley. P.S.M. 
Saleswomen in the Great Stores: Mary P. Whiteman. Cos. 
The Art of Living: Occupation: R. Grant... .Scribner’s. 
The Destruction of the Reno Gang: C. Moffett..McClure’s. 
The Menu of Mankind: Calvin D. Wilson. . . Lippincott'’s. 
The Office of Luxury: M. P. L. Beaulieu... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The People’s Highways: Prof. Frank Parsons..... Arena. 
The Progress of Meteorology: Prof. F. Waldo. .N.A.Rev. 
The South Carolina State Dispensary: R.I. Hemphill. Arena. 


The State of the Poor: Harry C. Vrooman....... Arena. 
Weather for Statesmen: Edward Ingle...F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Wellsprings of Immorality: B. O. Flower........ Arena. 
Woman as an Inventor and Manufacturer....P. Sci. Mo. 


Travel and Adventure 


A Bit of Unwritten New Eagland History....N. E. Mag. 
A Night on the Great Pyramid: J. Ricalton..F. L. P. Mo. 
A Scotchman’s Journey in New England in 1771..N.E.M. 
Beyond the Adriatic: III.: Harriet W. Preston. ..Century. 
Blue Mountain Forest Park: T. J. Walker..N. Eng. Mag. 
Can We Revive the Olympic Games? Prof.Shorey. . Forum. 
Christmas Shopping at Assuan: Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts: Joseph G. Edgerly.. N.E. Mag. 
Historic Islands of the Gulf of Mexico....F. L. Pop. Mo. 
How to Go To Europe for $300: Jesse A. Locke. Godey’s. 
In Sunny Mississippi: Julian Ralph...........- Harper’s. 
In the Middle Town of Whitefield: H. M. North. N.E. Mag. 
Ona Western Prospecting Ranch: W. P. Rowe. .F.L.P.M. 
On the Plains: Edwin Emerson, Jr........F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Samarkand and Bokhara: Frank Vincent. . Cosmopolitan. 
San Marco: Charles H. Coe..... Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
Shrines of the Shiahs: Rev. J. Bassett....F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Some Wanderers in Japan: Alfred Parsons. ....Harper’s. 
Switzerland of Iowa: Samuel Calvin. ... Midland Monthly. 

















BURNING THE BOOKS: A BONFIRE ACQUAINTANCE 


By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE 





A selected reading from They Call It Love. By Frank Frank- 
fort Moore. J. B. Lippincott Co. ‘This bright and readable 
novel is by Frank Frankfort Moore, the author of I Forbid the 
Banns, and other stories. Mr. Moore’s heroine is the daughter 
of an old English professor of history; she is highly educated, 
adorned with all sorts of classical honors and prizes, and ex- 
pected to represent the new woman; she revolts, burns her 
note-books, abjures isms and ologies, and falls in love with a 
young man who is merely honest, simple and brave, but who is 
far from being a genius. The book is full of humor, much of it 
epigrammatic but always good-natured, and the characters are 
sharply and clearly defined.” 


Mr. Cosway had the most intense sympathy with that 
daughter of his who was now descending the shallow 
stairs from the room which she called her study, stag- 
gering under the weight of the books which she was 
carrying. He did not stir from where he was standing 
at the window overlooking the dim garden. 

He watched her crossing the garden grounds until she 
came to where the autumn leaves were usually burned 
by the gardener. Here she flung down all the books 
that she was carrying. They fell in a rather confused 
heap—he could see the white of the paper gleaming 
through the dusk as some opened themselves in falling 
—and the girl looked down upon them and clapped her 
hands to free them from dust. Then she turned and 
walked slowly back to the house. 

Her father smiled: was she shirking the business that 
she had set herself to accomplish? Was she going 
to spare them? He did not stir from his place, and he 
saw her white figure once again in the garden. She was 
carrying a paraffin-oil can of the size that holds a pint. 
He smiled more grimly than ever as he perceived that 
her scientific education had not been thrown away on 
her. He knew that she meant to saturate the pile with 
the inflammable oil. 

He was right. She poured the contents of the oil-can 
over the pile of books, and then applied a match to 
some of the loose leaves. In a moment the whole pile 
was in flames. It made an enormous flare over the dark 
garden. As she stood beyond it, her father saw how 
the light flashed over her face and the front of her white 
frock. Her appearance thus suggested to him for a 
moment a martyr-maiden with the fagots waist-high 
around her—only for a moment, however ; then he per- 
ceived the irony of the suggestion: she was a maiden 
making renunciation of her martyrdom. 

But the same light that revealed the charm of her face 
showed him another face—the face of a man looking 
over the small side-gate—it was of iron—just behind 
her. He saw that the man was watching with great 
interest the Act of Renunciation. He seemed to be 
wondering what it meant. Lily did not see him. She 
had eyes only for the holocaust. The spring night was 
calm, but a sudden unaccountable breeze came and sent 
a horse-tail of smoke waving over her. She sprang to 
the opposite side, and at the same instant the face look- 
ing over the gate disappeared. 

Mr. Cosway opened the French window at which he 
was standing. His daughter turned her head in his 


direction, crying: ‘“ Do come out and watch how kindly 
they take to the fire.” 
He was about to go beside her, when he saw a tall 


youth push open the front wooden gate, and, after paus- 
ing for a moment as if in doubt, make his way across 
the smooth grass in the direction of the fire. Then he 
heard Lily say : 

“* They burn so well with the kindly help of a little 
oil, one might easily fancy that they were made only to 
be burnt. I didn’t carry down the text-books, you must 
know—-they looked too respectable. Wasn’t there a 
book in which a Scotchman tried to explain to some 
scoundrels that they couldn’t hang him because he was 
a Baillie? Well, I think I felt something like that when 
I looked round at the books. ‘Ye canna burn a Stu- 
dent’s Hume—ye canna burn a Doctor William Smith 
—ye canna burn the Binomial Theorem and its Devel- 
opements,’ they seemed to say to me, so I merely brought 
down my own note-books. They didn’t make any senti- 
mental appeal to me, and there they are.” 

She pointed with a mock melodramatic flourish to the 
blazing mass. Her father remained at the open window. 
He found it very comical to listen to her addressing the 
strange youth, being under the impression that she was 
talking to her father. 

** Of course as a symbol of the renunciation the burn- 
ing of the note-books is as complete as if they were text- 
books,” she continued. Still the youth was silent. He 
appeared, with the red light of the flames upon his face, 
to be blushing. She seemed to be surprised at his silence. 
‘You're not angry, dear?” she said, and before the 
last word was quite spoken she had turned toward the 
stranger. Her lips were still parted. She was too 
shocked to make movement. She stood gazing at him. 

“ Well, no; I can’t say that I’m altogether shocked,” 
said he. ‘ They’re books, aren’t they? There’s not 
much to shock a chap in that. As a matter of fact, I 
did a little in that way myself lately. That's why I’m 
here just now; they sent me down. Oh, yes, I’m a 
highly educated sort of Johnnie. But what are you 
burning yours for, anyway ?” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the girl, frigidly. “I 
thought for the moment that you were my father—that 
was why I spoke. I meant to speak to him. He is in 
the cottage. I suppose you have come to see him.” 

‘Not I,” said the youth. “ He’s one of the learned 
Johnnies—was it Greece or Rome he annexed ?_ No, 
I expect he’d take the part of the authorities that sent me 
down—yes, twice. I thought that a hayrick or some- 
thing had caught fire—I came here to see if I could be 
of any. help.” 

“It was very kind of you,” said she, “‘ but you see 
there’s nothing of the sort here.” She gave a little in- 
clination of that shapely head of hers, which people said 
was so artistically poised upon her shoulders. He took 
off his hat as she went up a step toward the cottage. 

‘“‘ No, there’s nothing of the sort—worse luck!” he 
remarked. ‘ Only—I’d like it very much to know what 
you meant by that.” He pointed to the tire ; it was not 
quite so brilliant as it had been. 

“‘T think I must go into the cottage,” said she, icily. 
“Why must you ?” said he, inquiringly. 

Her head assumed another poise. She stared at him, 
“ Why must you?” he said again. “It’s not cold, 
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and if it was, haven’t you been thoughtful enough to 
make a fire? What did you do it for? Books, you 
know, are, as a rule, looked on as something too sacred 
to be burnt. That’s all ta-ra-ra, of course. I know 
they burn well. Did you put a drop of oil on them? I 
fancied I could smell oil.” 

She gave a laugh. ‘The moment that she did so she 
felt thoroughly ashamed of herself. It seemed that she 
was encouraging him in his impertinence, for he laughed 
too—pleasantly, but familiarly. She blushed inwardly 
—and that is the most fatal way, just as bleeding in- 
ternally is the most fatal—as she felt that her laugh was 
precisely of the type which would be employed by a 
housemaid when addressed casually by a young man on 
her own level. 

The severity of the glance that she cast at him im- 
mediately after, and her assumption of a pose that sug- 
gested dignity was, she knew, incapable of neutralizing 
the effect of her laugh. There he stood chuckling in 
her face. The chuckle seemed to be the easiest medium 
of expression. But it came to a very abrupt end. 

“I’m afraid that I offended you,” he said. “ Now 
that I come to think of it, it was a trifle cheeky of me 
to look over your gate. Isn’t there a proverb or some- 
thing that says something about a Johnnie not looking 
over a gate?” 

“JT don’t know; there may be, of course. You 
thought that there was a haystack on fire, you said. 
Oh, it doesn’t matter.” 

“ No, it doesn’t, if you say it doesn’t, but it was cheeky, 
all the same, and I should have been kicked. Only, 
you see, the idea of some one burning books seemed 
too glorious. It touched a chord—you understand ?” 

Again she laughed. He followed her, and she had 
the hateful thought that her father was listening to a 
laughing duet of extraordinary inanity—inanity border- 
ing upon idiotcy. 

Then Mr. Cosway left the window and strolled across 
the little lawn toward the spot where this idiotic duet 
was being performed. 

“ Oh, Lord—the dad! ” murmured the stranger. 

When the historian came near, the youth raised his 
hat with excessive politeness. 

“ T hope you'll pardon my—my—ch—intrusion, sir,” 
he said, but scarcely with the glibness that marked his 
pleasant chat with the historian’s daughter. “ Yes, I 
came across on—on—yes, a matter of business. How 
are your chimney-pots ? ” 

“‘ Speaking from the standpoint of aggregation,” said 
Mr. Cosway, “ I think that I may say that our chimney- 
pots are as high as usual. If any individual descent 
had been made from the group I fancy I should have 
heard of it.” 

“I’m certain of it,” said the youth. “ It would be so 
like servants to disturb a literary Johnn—gentleman at 
his work to let him know that a chimney-pot had gone 
wrong. And how about the drains? I feel certain that 
both chimney-pots and drains can’t be right at the same 
time in any house on my property—it’s unnatural. I 
never heard of such a thing. Wouldn’t you like your 
drains scooped up? Most people like to have them 
scooped up in the spring. You've just to say the word, 
and I’ll guarantee that by to-morrow evening this very 
lawn will be turned into a mudbank.” 

“It’s a tempting offer,” said the historian, with the 
deepest seriousness. ‘What do you say, my dear?” 
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‘“‘T think it’s getting chilly, papa,” said she, and the 
tone in which she spoke certainly suggested that she 


spoke with good judgment. “I don’t think that you 
should come out without something on your head.” 

“Don’t be deluded in fancying that the drains are all 
right,” cried the youth eagerly. ‘“ Don’t you allow your- 
self to be lulled into a false sense of security. I’m 
getting very anxious about all the drains. I read some- 
thing in the newspaper about the awful danger of drains 
—typhoid, you know; yes, and diphtheria and measles. 
I’d never forgive myself if ever you got a single measle, 
to say nothing of 

He looked toward Lily. He only saw the back of 
her head. She was giving him to understand in the 
plainest possible way that she was not interested. 

“I’m afraid that you take too careless a view of 
drains, sir,” continued the youth, with some degree of 
sadness in his voice. ‘‘That’s just what the newspaper 
said: ‘ Most people take it for granted that the drains are 
all right. It would be much more to their credit if they 
took it for granted that they are all wrong.’ That’s 
what the paper said, or words to that effect.” 

“I am overwhelmed by the kindly interest which you 
seem to take in the structural weaknesses of my humble 
home,” said Mr. Cosway. “May I inquire how this 
interest originated? Perhaps I do you an injustice in 
assuming it’s origin was not purely philanthropic.” 

“You would do me an injustice if you assumed that 
I was a philanthropic Johnnie,” said the youth. “I’m 
not a philanthropist; on the contrary, I’m a landlord. 
Do you happen to know Tony Skilleter of Magdalen?” 

“T have not that honor,” said the historian. 

While Mr. Cosway was considering with what next 
sentence he should overwhelm this singularly free and 
easy young man, there came a shout from the gate—a 
shout as of a man expressing instantaneous triumph. 
The gate was pushed violently open, and a tall man 
with a fierce, gray moustache strode across the lawn. 

‘““T knew that I couldn’t be mistaken in the voice,” 
he cried, with a chuckle, laying a hand upon the youth’s 
shoulder. ‘“ But what on earth brings you here ?” 

“ What on earth brings you here, I’d like to know ?” 
cried the youth, turning on him. “Do you fancy that 
I’m going to have an old fool like you running after 
me, like a nurse after a three-year-old baby ?” 

“ Come now, come now, Willie,” said the other. 

“T’ll come along when I choose,” said the boy. 
Then, turning to Mr. Cosway, he added, “ I hope you'll 
not look on me as accountable for anything idiotic that 
this old man will do, sir. He’s my guardian, but I can’t 
always have my eye on him, you understand.” 

“‘ You insolent young cub!” cried Colonel Passmore. 

“ Come now, don’t you think you’ve made enough of 
a scene for one evening in a strange place ?” said the 
youth. “ If you don’t, I do, for one, and I think I may 
safely speak for Mr. Cosway as well. Good-night, Mr. 
Cosway. Don’t let this little contretemps prevent you 
from considering that question of the drains. Anything 
in reason you may count upon my doing for you, from 
drains to chimney-pots. I’m your landlord, you know.” 

The two went wrangling along the road in the hear- 
ing of Mr. Cosway, who remained for a few minutes 
upon the lawn, and then walked into his house, smiling 
grimly. He found his daughter helpless with laughter 
on a sofa. “A remarkable incident,” said the father. 

“ An escaped lunatic and his keeper,” said she. 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent 

After-Dinner and Other Speeches: John D. Long: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth 
Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon: Richard Whateley: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
Julian, Philosopher and Emperor: Alice Gardner: Heroes of Nations Series: Putnams, illus., r2mo, cl . 
Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: Ed. by E. H. Coleridge: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 8vo... 
Life of Samuel J. Tilden: John Bigelow: Harper & Bros., 2 vols., 8vo, cloth 
My Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia: Henry M. Stanley: Scribner, 2 vols., 12mo.... 
Oliver Cromwell: George H. Clark, D.D.: Harper, post 8vo, cloth 
Right Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone: A Study from Life: Henry W. Lucy: Roberts, 12mo, portrait, cloth. . . 
Sir Samuel Baker: A Memoir: T. Douglas Murray: 8vo, buckram 

Educational Discussion 
Four American Universities: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia: Harper & Bros., 4to, cloth 
French Verbs, Regnlar and Irregular: Chas. P. Du Croquet: Wm. R. Jenkins, cloth 
Frederick Frocbel’s Pedagogics of the Kindergarten: Trans. by Josephine Jarvis: Appleton & Co., cloth 
Higher Medical Education: Wm. Pepper, M.D., LL.D.: J. B. Lippincott & Co., cloth 
Home Geography: C. C. Long, Ph.D.: American Book Co., boards 
Mme. Beck’s French Verb Form: Wm. R. Jenkins, paper. 
Le Petit Chose: Alphonse Daudet: Wm. R. Jenkins, paper 
The Psychology of Childhood: Frederick Tracy: D. C. Heath & Co., cloth 

Fiction of the Month 


A Free Lance in a Far Land: Herbert Compton: Cassell Pub. Co., cloth 
A Little Sister of the Wilderness: Lillian Bell: Stone & Kimball, 16mo, cloth 
A Lost Endeavor: Guy Boothby: Macmillan & Co., illustrated, cloth 
A Quaint Spinster: Frances E. Russell: Roberts Bros., 16mo, cloth 
A Sawdust Doll: Mrs. Reginald de Koven: The Peacock Lib.: Stone & Kimball 
A Soulless Singer: Mary Catherine Lee: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth. 
An Arranged Marriage: Dorothea Gerard: Town and Country Lib.: Appleton, paper, soc. ; cloth 
Bog-Myrtle and Peat: S. R. Crockett: D. Appleton & Co., cloth 
Captain Close: Captain Chas. King: J. B. Lippincott, cloth 
Colonel Norton: Florence Montgomery: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth........ 
Eve’s Ransom: A Novel: George Gissing: Town and Country Lib.: Appleton, 12mo, paper, soc. ; cl.. 
God and the Ant: Coulson Kernahan: Ward, Lock & Bowden, 16mo, paper 
Heart of the World: H. Rider Haggard: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth 
In the Saddle: Oliver Optic: Illustrated by Shute: Lee & Shepard, cloth 
Is She Not a Woman? Daniel Dane: Cassell Pub. Co., paper 
Jim of Hellas: Laura E. Richards: Estes & Lauriet, cloth 
Lizabeth Wilson: Eliza Nelson Blair: Lee & Shepard, cloth...... 
Los Cerritos: Gertrude Franklin Atherton: Lovell, Coryell & Co., paper 
Lucien de Rubempré: Honoré de Balzac: Trans. by Katherine P. Wormeley: Roberts Bros., cloth... .. 
Melting Snows: Prince Schoemaich-Carolath: Trans. by Margaret Symonds: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth.. 
Mr. Witt’s Widow: Anthony Hope: N. S. Book Co., paper 
Neighbor Jackwood: J. T. Trowbridge: Lee & Shepard, cloth 
Not Yet: Mary Weller Robbins: Laird & Lee, paper 
Out of the Fashion: L. T. Meade: Cassell Pub. Co., paper 
Tales from Scott: Sir Edward Sullivan: Roberts Bros., cloth 
The Curse of Intellect: Roberts Bros., cloth e 
The Fair Maid of Fez: St. George Rathborne: Home Book Co., cloth 
The Friend of the People: Mary C. Rowsell: F. A. Stokes Co., cloth 
The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham: John Oliver Hobbes: Appleton, 12mo, cloth.... 
The Impregnable City: Max Pemberton; Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth 
The Master: I. Zangwill: Harper & Bros., illustrated, cloth 
The New Moon: C. E. Raimond: Appleton, 12mo, cloth 
The Patti in the Ravine: Edward S. Ellis: Porter & Coates, illustrated, cloth 
They Call It Love: Frank Frankfort Moore: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth 
Two Women and a Fool: H. C. Chatfield-Taylor: Stone & Kimball, illustrated, cloth 
Women’s Tragedies: H. D. Lowry: Roberts Bros., cloth 
Financial and Commercial 
A Freak in Finance: J. F. Cargill: Globe Library: Rand, McNally & Co., paper 
Cash vs. Coin: Edward Wisner: Chas. H. Kerr & Co., paper. 
Honest Money: Arthur I. Fonda: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth 
How Shall The Rich Escape? Frank S. Billings: Arena Pub. Co., 12mo, cloth 
How To Make Money—Although a Woman: Irene W. Pratt: J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., paper. 
Labor as Money: Jacob Yeisér: Arena Pub. Co., paper, soc. ; cloth 
Monetary Systems of the World: Maurice M. Muhleman: Chas. H. Nicoll, cloth 
Scientific Solution of the Money Question: Arthur Kitson: Arena Pub. Co., 16mo, cloth 
The Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890: R. M. Breckenridge, Ph.D.: Macmillan, 8vo, paper, $1.50; cl. 
The Science of Finance: Gustav Cohn: Trans. by T. B. Veblen: University of Chicago Press, cloth.... 
Historic and National 
Explorations of the Mississippi Basin: Justin Winsor: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., maps, illus., 8vo 
History of Egypt: Vol. 1.: W. M. F. Petrie: Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth 
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History of Spain from Earlier Times to Death of Ferdinand: U.R. Burke, M.A.: Longmans, 2 vols.: 8vo, cl.$610 50 
London and the Kingdom: Reginald R. Sharpe: Vol. II.: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, cloth 50 
Making of the England of Elizabeth: Allen B. Hinds, B.A.: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, uncut 
The Making of the Nation, 1783-1817: Francis A. Walker : Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth 
Reference Handbook of American History: A. W. Bacheler: Lee & Shepard............. 0.2... 045- 
Natural History Sketches 
Book of the Rose: Rev. A. Foster-Melliar: Macmillan, 12mo, illustrated, cloth 
Popular Treatise on the Physiology of Plants: Paul Sorauer: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, cloth 
Practical Physiology of Plants: Francis Darwin and E. Hamilton Acton: Macmillan, 12mo, illus., cloth. 
Summer Studies of Birds and Books: W. Warde Fowler: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth 
Sweet-Scented Flowers and Fragrant Leaves: Donald McDonald: Scribners, 16 colored plates, cr. 8vo, net 
Ten New England Blossoms: Clarence M. Weed: with illustrations: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Wonders of Marine Life: Appleton & Co., 8vo, illustrated, cloth 
Poetry of the Month 
A Seamark: A Threnody: Bliss Carman: Copeland & Day, duodecimo, limp paper covers 
After Many Years, and Other Poems: Richard Henry Savage: F. Tennyson Neeley, 16mo, cloth 
An Olio of Verse: Verses: Mary A. and Alice E. Sawtelle: Putnam, 12mo 
Ballads and Other Verse: A. H. Beesly : Longmans, Green & Co., 18mo, cloth 
Brownie Song-Book: S. G. Pratt : 
Chocorua’s Tenants: Poems on Birds: Frank Bolles: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo, illustrated 
Oklahoma, and Other Poems: Freeman E. Miller: Chas. Wells Moulton, cloth. . 
Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land: Chas. Godfrey Leland: Macmillan, 8vo, linen 
The Golden Pomp: A Procession of English Lyrics: Arthur T. Q. Couch: Lippincotts, 12mo, cloth.. .. 
The Treasures of Kurium: Poems: Ellen M. H. Gates: Putnam 
Science and Industry 
Elementary Properties of the Elliptic Functions: Alfred Cardew Dixon : 
Magnetism: George W. Holley: Arena Pub. Co., cloth 
Origins of Invention : Otis T. Mason: C. Scribner’s Sons (Contemporary Science Series), cloth 
Primer of Evolution: Edward Clodd: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, illustrations, cloth 
Screw Propellers and Marine Propulsion: I. McKim Chase: J. Wiley & Sons, 8vo, cloth 
Short Studies in Nature Knowledge: William Gee: Macmillan, illustrated, cloth 
Stars and Telescopes: A Handbook of Astronomy: David P. Todd, M.A.: Roberts, 16mo, cloth, gilt. . . 
Steam-power and Millwork Principles and Modern Practice: G. W. Sutcliffe: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth... 
Story of Primitive Man: Edward Clodd: Appleton, 16mo, illustrated, boards...................... , 
Text-book of Heat: R. W. Stewart: W. B. Clive (University Tutorial Series), cloth.................. 
Text-book of Magnetism and Electricity: R. W. Stewart: W. B. Clive (University Tut. Ser.), cloth... . 
Ventilation of Mines: J. T. Beard: J. Wiley & Sons, 12mo, cloth 
Sociologic Questions 
After the Sex Struck: George N. Miller: Arena Pub. Co., paper 
Annals of the British Peasantry: Russell M. Garnier: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth 
Aspects of the Social Problem: Ed. by Bernard Bosanquet: i 
Degeneration: Max Nordau: D. Appleton & Co., cloth 
Marriage and Divorce, for Popular and Professional Use: H. C. Whitney: Potter & Co., 12mo, buckram 
Our Fight with Tammany: Rev. Chas. H. Parkhurst, D.D.: Chas. Scribner’s Sors, cloth, 
Outlines of Social Theology: Wm. DeWitt Hyde: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth 
Parliamentary Usage for Women’s Clubs: Maria F. Prichard: Robert Clarke Co 
Primogeniture : A Short History of Its Development: Cecil Evelyn: Scribner’s Sons, cloth 
Seventh Special Report of Commissioner of Labor: Prepared by C. D. Wright: Gov. Print. Office, cloth. 
Social England: Ed. by H. D. Traill, D.C.L.: Vol. III.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth. . nie ees a 
Social Evolution: Benjamin Kidd: Popular Edition: Macmillan, paper, 25c.; cloth 
Socialism: Robert Flint, D.D.: Lippincott Co., 8vo, cloth 
The Condition of Women in the United States: Madame Blanc: 9 16mo, cloth 
The Coming Revolution: Henry L. Call: Arena Pub. Co., cloth... ... ubawes 
The Female Offender: Prof. Lombroso: Appleton (Criminology Series), 12mo, , illustrated, ‘cloth. 
The Women of the United States: C. de Varigny: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth. riaies ace hiiesines 
Wealth and Waste: Alphonso A. Hopkins, Ph.D.: Funk & Wagnalls.......................44.. 
Sport and Recreation 
A Wheel Within a Wheel: Frances E. Willard: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth 
Bicycling for Health and Pleasure: Luther H. Porter: Dodd, Mead & Co., — with illustrations 
Hints on Billiards: J. P. Buchanan: Macmillan, 12mo, with 36 diagrams, cloth. eye ee 
Golf and Golfing: James P. Lee; Dodd, Mead & Co. -» 16mo, with illustrations . : ‘wees be 
Pleasure-Cycling: Henry Clyde: Little, ‘Brown & Co. -» 16mo, 34 silhouettes and. vignettes, ‘cloth. 
The Evolution of Whist: William Pole, F.R.A.: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth 
Tobogganing on Crooked Runs: Hon. Harry Gibson: Longmans, Green Bis aks os cfs senigcaes 
Travel and Adventure 
Actual Africa: Frank Vincent: D. Appleton & Co., illustrated, cloth 
Lotus Time in Japan: Henry T. Finck: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, illustrated, cloth 
Memories of Hawaii and Hawaiian Correspondence: Julius A. Palmer, Jr. :. Lee & Shepard, cloth 


Outre-Mer: Paul Bourget: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth 
Polar Gleams: Voyage on the Yacht Bleneathra: Helen Peel: A. C. McClurg & Co., ats cloth 


Quiet Stories from an Old Woman’s Garden: Allison M’Lean: Warner, 12mo, cloth. . 
Russian Rambles: Isabel F. Hapgood: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 





160. Right Rather than President: Who was it said ‘« I would 
rather be right than be President? ””—Politics, Philadelphia, Pa. 

[This remark was made by Henry Clay, who know- 
ing how difficult it is to be both right and President, 
chose the easier and more accessible horn of the dilem- 
ma. It was the reply he made to Mr. Preston, of Ken- 
tucky, who told him that the compromise measures of 
1850, which he advocated as a means of preserving the 
Union, would injure his chances for the Presidency by 
alienating the Northern, or anti-slavery Whigs. He 
then gave the platform of righteousness as given in the 
question above. | 





161. Zhe Male Sapphire: What does Browning mean by the 
male sapphire, in Saul?—Student, Hartford, Conn. 





162. Old [ronsides: Who is the author of the poem, the first 
line of which is, “‘ Old Ironsides at anchor lay ?””—Q., New York. 

[See the Maintruck, or The Leap for Life, by George 
P. Morris. One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 1, 
page gt. P. Garrett & Co., Philadelphia, paper, 30 
cents. Oliver Wendell Holmes also wrote a poem on 
the same subject, which may be found in his poems. | 





163. A Weaver who Travelled: The question was asked re- 
cently, what great explorer was at one time a weaver? Can Cur- 
rent Literature give the information ?—W., F.C., Omaha, Neb. 


[It was Christopher Columbus. ] 





164. The Ocean to his Thoughts: Will you inform an old sub- 
scriber the source of the following quotation, and to whom did it 
refer. Of whom was it said: 


‘She was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts.” 
—Lawton, Chelsea, Mass. 
[See The Dream, by Lord Byron, second stanza, 
thirtieth line. The lady’s name.is not given, probably 
she was some golden memory of the poet’s youth. | 





165. Martyr, in Indian Dialect: I am anxious to find a word 
meaning Martyr in any Indian language.—Indian, Peoria, Ill. 





166. Prison Literature: Will you kindly give me through 
Open Questions, the names of some famous books that were 
written in prison ?—Charlton, Susquehanna, Pa, 

[ Boéthius composed his excellent Consolations of Phi- 
losophy, in prison. Grotius wrote his Commentary 
while in prison. Cervantes, it is said, wrote that mas- 
terpiece of Spanish romance, Don Quixote, on board 
one of the galleys, in Barbara. Sir Walter Raleigh com- 
piled his History of the World, in his prison-chamber 
in the Tower. Bunyan composed his immortal allegory 
in Bedford jail. Luther gave the Bible to Germany, 
having translated it in Wartburg Castle. De Foe pro- 
duced his best works within the walls of Newgate. Vol- 
taire wrote his Henriad while confined in the Bastile. 
Wicquefort’s curious work on Ambassadors, is dated 
from the prison to which he was condemned for life. 
Baron Trenck wrote his wonderful book of personal ex- 
perience during a ten years’ captivity in a subterranean 


dungeon at Magdeburg. Among other names may be 
mentioned Silvio Pellico; Charles, Duke of Orleans; 
James Howell; William Penn; Theodore Hood ; Rich- 
ard Lovelace; Oakley, the Oriental scholar; Cobbett, 
the political satirist; Cooper, the English chartist ; 
James Montgomery ; Jeremy ‘laylor; Ponce de Leon, 
the Spanish poet ; Gilbert Wakefield, the erudite scholar; 
De Maistre ; Matthew Prior, the poet—and so the list 
runs on. Perhaps some of our readers may suggest 
other famous names to add to this list. ] 





167. Remember, Boy: Who wrote the verse, given with a 

Bible, beginning : 
‘*¢ Remember, boy, who gave you this.” 

—Biblia, Princeton, N. J. 

[You have misquoted the first line. It should be 
“*‘ Remember, love, who gave thee this.” The author is 
William Ferguson. The title of the poem is: A Moth- 
er’s Gift—the Bible. It can be found in The Southern 
Speaker, page 407, edited by D. Barton Ross, published 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ] 





168. Shall and Will: Please inform a reader what is the dif- 
ference between these words and how should they be used?— 

[Edward S. Ellis, in Common Errors in Writing and 
Speaking (Woodfall Publishing Co.), says: The general 
rule may be thus stated—in a simple prediction or an- 
nouncement of some future action or event, “ shall” is 
used with the first person, “ will” with the second and 
third: “I shall,” “ We shall,” ‘ You will,” “ He will,” 
“ They will.” But if the announcement is made with 
emphasis—as a promise in answer to a request, or as a 
determination taken in the face of opposition—then the 
usage of shall and will is precisely reversed, ‘ will” 
going with the first person, and “ shall” with the second 
and third. For instance, ‘I will do it, I promise you ;” 
“T will go—nothing shall stop me.” 





169. Supernatural Religion: Please say whether it has yet 
been ascertained who is the author of Supernatural Religion ? 
Many guesses have been given and confident announcements 
made, The work has been attributed, for instance, to F. W. 
Newman, Prof. W. K. Clifford, and also, I have heard, to Philip 
Edward Pusey, son of the famous Dr. Pusey. Please enlighten 
me, if you can, as to the author.—Supernatural, Baltimore, Md. 

[There has been no positive assertion as to the author- 
ship. The latest and best authority, however, ascribes 
it to John Muir, a Scottish author, born February 5, 
1810. He was the author of Origin and History of 
People of India, in five volumes, and an equal number 
of volumes of Original Sanscrit Texts. He died March 


7, 1882.| 

170. A Holiday Romance: What was the subject of a work 
by this title, written, I think, by Chas. Dickens ? 

[Dickens wrote a juvenile story under this title for 
Our Young People, in 1868. It consists of four parts, 
the first, supposed to be written by a boy of eight, ex- 
plains how what follows it came to be written. ] 








ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


143. Punchinello: Punchinello was printed in the Seaside 
Library some years ago, in the flat edition, about the size of this 


magazine.— Maryland. 




















OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 








Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 





160. Right Rather than President: Who was it said ‘* I would 
rather be right than be President ?”—Politics, Philadelphia, Pa. 

[This remark was made by Henry Clay, who know- 
ing how difficult it is to be both right and President, 
chose the easier and more accessible horn of the dilem- 
ma. It was the reply he made to Mr. Preston, of Ken- 
tucky, who told him that the compromise measures of 
1850, which he advocated as a means of preserving the 
Union, would injure his chances for the Presidency by 
alienating the Northern, or anti-slavery Whigs. He 
then gave the platform of righteousness as given in the 
question above. | 





161. The Male Sapphire: What does Browning mean by the 
male sapphire, in Saul?—Student, Hartford, Conn. 





162. Old Jronsides: Who is the author of the poem, the first 
line of which is, ‘‘ Old Ironsides at anchor lay ? ”’—Q., New York. 

[See the Maintruck, or The Leap for Life, by George 
P. Morris. One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 1, 
page gt. P. Garrett & Co., Philadelphia, paper, 30 
cents. Oliver Wendell Holmes also wrote a poem on 
the same subject, which may be found in his poems. | 





163. A Weaver who Travelled: The question was asked re- 
cently, what great explorer was at one time a weaver? Can Cur- 
rent Literature give the information ?—W. F.C., Omaha, Neb. 


[It was Christopher Columbus. | 





164. The Ocean to his Thoughts: Will you inform an old sub- 
scriber the source of the following quotation, and to whom did it 
refer. Of whom was it said: 


‘« She was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts.” 
—Lawton, Chelsea, Mass. 
[See The Dream, by Lord Byron, second stanza, 
thirtieth line. The lady’s name is not given, probably 
she was some golden memory of the poet’s youth. | 





165. Martyr, in Indian Dialect: I am anxious to find a word 
meaning Martyr in any Indian language.—Indian, Peoria, IIl. 


166. Prison Literature: Will you kindly give me through 
Open Questions, the names of some famous books that were 
written in prison ?—Charlton, Susquehanna, Pa. 

[ Boéthius composed his excellent Consolations of Phi- 
losophy, in prison. Grotius wrote his Commentary 
while in prison. Cervantes, it is said, wrote that mas- 
terpiece of Spanish romance, Don Quixote, on board 
one of the galleys, in Barbara. Sir Walter Raleigh com- 
piled his History of the World, in his prison-chamber 
in the Tower. Bunyan composed his immortal allegory 
in Bedford jail. Luther gave the Bible to Germany, 
having translated it in Wartburg Castle. De Foe pro- 
duced his best works within the walls of Newgate. Vol- 
taire wrote his Henriad while confined in the Bastile. 
Wicquefort’s curious work on Ambassadors, is dated 
from the prison to which he was condemned for life. 
Baron Trenck wrote his wonderful book of personal ex- 
perience during a ten years’ captivity in a subterranean 





dungeon at Magdeburg. Among other names may be 
mentioned Silvio Pellico; Charles, Duke of Orleans; 
James Howell; William Penn; Theodore Hood ; Rich- 
ard Lovelace; Oakley, the Oriental scholar; Cobbett, 
the political satirist; Cooper, the English chartist ; 
James Montgomery ; Jeremy ‘Taylor; Ponce de Leon, 
the Spanish poet ; Gilbert Wakefield, the erudite scholar ; 
De Maistre ; Matthew Prior, the poet—and so the list 
runs on. Perhaps some of our readers may suggest 
other famous names to add to this list. ] 





167. Remember, Boy: Who wrote the verse, given with a 
Bible, beginning : 
‘Remember, boy, who gave you this.” 

—Biblia, Princeton, N. J. 

[You have misquoted the first line. It should be 
“ Remember, love, who gave thee this.” The author is 
William Ferguson. ‘The title of the poem is: A Moth- 
er’s Gift—the Bible. It can be found in The Southern 
Speaker, page 407, edited by D. Barton Ross, published 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ] 





168. Shall and Will; Please inform a reader what is the dif- 
ference between these words and how should they be used?— 

[Edward S. Ellis, in Common Errors in Writing and 
Speaking (Woodfall Publishing Co.), says: The general 
rule may be thus stated—in a simple prediction or an- 
nouncement of some future action or event, “ shall” is 
used with the first person, “ will” with the second and 
third: “I shall,” “We shall,” “ You will,” “ He will,” 
“ They will.” But if the announcement is made with 
emphasis—as a promise in answer to a request, or as a 
determination taken in the face of opposition—then the 
usage of shall and will is precisely reversed, “ will” 
going with the first person, and “ shall” with the second 
and third. For instance, ‘I will do it, I promise you ;” 
“T will go—nothing shall stop me.”] 





169. Supernatural Religion: Please say whether it has yet 
been ascertained who is the author of Supernatural Religion? 
Many guesses have been given and confident announcements 
made. The work has been attributed, for instance, to F. W. 
Newman, Prof. W. K. Clifford, and also, I have heard, to Philip 
Edward Pusey, son of the famous Dr. Pusey. Please enlighten 
me, if you can, as to the author.—Supernatural, Baltimore, Md. 

[There has been no positive assertion as to the author- 
ship. The latest and best authority, however, ascribes 
it to John Muir, a Scottish author, born February 5, 
1810. He was the author of Origin and History of 
People of India, in five volumes, and an equal number 
of volumes of Original Sanscrit Texts. He died March 


7, 1882.| 





170. A Holiday Romance: What was the subject of a work 
by this title, written, I think, by Chas. Dickens ? 

[Dickens wrote a juvenile story under this title for 
Our Young People, in 1868. It consists of four parts, 
the first, supposed to be written by a boy of eight, ex- 
plains how what follows it came to be written.] 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


143. Punchinello: Punchinello was printed in the Seaside 
Library some years ago, in the flat edition, about the size of this 
magazine.—Maryland. 
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From ‘‘ Churches and Castles of Medizval France,” by W. C. Larned. (Scribner.) This French fortress was made intoa palatial home from an old feuda\ 
fort. It was the home of Diana of Poictiers. Catherine de Medici, Mary Stuart and Anne of Austria also lived in it. 
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With Portraits. | 
2 vols. 12mo, $3.00 | 
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OUTRE MER. 


I2mo, $1.75. 
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With 60 Illustrations _ 
and 4 Maps. | 
8vo, $4.00. 


With 152 Illustrations | 
by Marion Satterlee. | 
12mo, $1.75 net. 
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MY EARLY TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


In America and Asia. By HENRY M. STANLEY. 

Mr. Stanley’s new work relates his experiences and adventures during his brilliant career as a newspaper corre- 
spondent from 1866 to 1870. Painting in vivid, yet truthful colors the stirring scenes of pioneer, Indian, military and 
mining life on the plains and in the mountains of the Far West ; describing with power and picturesqueness the opening 
of the Suez Canal, a voyage up the Nile, and the explorations in Palestine, and narrating, with a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of Oriental life, the incidents and scenes of a journey to the Caspian Sea and through Persia—the work has an 
abiding historical and pietorial interest. Its autobiographical value is equally remarkable. 


Impressions of America. By PAUL BOURGET. Translated from the French. 


‘Go with him through the United States in this volume, and you will feel better acquainted with your own country. 
He is a close observer, a good worker, has great descriptive talent ; add to this a graceful style, a vein of wit, a sparkle of 
satire.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin, 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, China, 
Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By HENRY NORMAN, author of ‘‘ The Real Japan.’’ 


‘Vivid in description, shrewd in observation, painstaking in investigation, pleasant in tone and temper, and full 
of lively impressions of travel. The whole volume is thoroughly readable, and constitutes a valuable and timely contri- = 
bution to the study of contemporary life and politics in the East.’"—London Times. 





By Mrs.WILLIAM STARR DANA. New edition, revised and enlarged. 

The new edition of Mrs. Dana’s popular book, which is printed from new plates throughout, contains fifty-two new 
illustrations ; also including in the text descriptions of about fifty additional flowers, while many of the old descriptions 
have been rewritten or amplified—thus greatly increasing the value and usefulness of the book. 

“Tam delighted with it. . . . It isso Homes. the kind of book needed for out-door folks who live in the country, but 
know little of systematic botany, that it is a wonder no one has written it before.”,—Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


By the same Author. ACCORDING TO SEASON. ‘Talks about the Flowers in order of their 
Appearance in the Woods and the Fields. 16mo, 75 cents. 





By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

“No English historian knew more about the age of Elizabeth than Froude, and no historian has written more 
delightfully about it. In these pages the great naval fighting men of the day live again. One need not beastudentto @% 
take pleasure in such a book.’”’—J. Y. Herald, 


JAPAN. é 








Illustrated. By HENRY T. FINCK, author of ‘‘ The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour,’’ etc. = 
‘It is one of the most interesting books of travel it has been our pleasure to read. There is hardly a page but is as 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. entertaining to the reader as the reality must have been to Mr. Finck. We get an almost perfect idea of Japanese life % 
and character.”—Boston Times. a 
Xi, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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DAME PRISM. 


A new story by Miss 
MARGARET H. MATHEWS, 
the author of ‘‘ Dr. Gil- 
bert’s Daughters.”’ 


The plot of ‘‘ Dame Prism”’ 
is exceedingly original and 
interesting. A family of chil- 
dren are suddenly thrown upon 
their own resources, without 
friends or money. They get 
permission to live in a railway 
car, and the book tells how they 
make a pretty home there, and 
fight their way to independ- 
ence. A delightful and helpful 
story for children, with 16 engravings after original 
designs by Miss ELIZABETH S. TUCKER. 

12mo, green linen, with the title daintily stamped 
in gold and redink, and with a figure of one of the 
little heroines in gold on the cover, $1.50. 





> 


THOUGHTS OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


Compiled from his writings and speeches 
by special permission, and edited by G. 
BARNETT SMITH, author of ‘‘ The History 
of the English Parliament,” ‘‘ Life of Mr. 
Gladstone,’’ etc. 


1z2mo, buckram, handsomely stamped with title 
and an attractive design in gold, $1.75. 


> 
A GIRL’S LIFE IN VIRGINIA. 


By LETITIA M. BURWELL. 

This is a most interesting sketch of the South 
before the war, picturing the delightful life on the 
old-fashioned plantation. All its quaint features 
are described in an unconventional but charming 
Style by Miss BURWELL. With 76 illustrations after 
original designs by W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 

12mo, light or dark cloth, with the title stamped 
in gold and with a dainty design on the cover, 
representing cotion bolls, $1.50. 
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HEALTH AND CONDITION 
IN THE ACTIVE AND THE SEDENTARY. 


By NATHANIEL EDWARD YORKE-DAVIES, 
Licentiate to the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London. 

This work aims to point out the truest way of attain- 
ing robust health and long life. 

Dr. Yorke-Davies’s previous books have had a 
great success in England, where he is regarded as 
one of the leading authorities on dietetics and 
obesity. 

12m0, blue cloth, well printed and on good paper, 
$2.00. 
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ARTISTIC PAPER DOLLS. 


The most successful novelty for children published 
last fall was a “‘ Year of Paper Dolls.” Many thou- 
sands of these were sold. Of similar character, except 
that they have the additional mesit of combining 
instruction for the children with their amusement, 
is the new series ‘‘ Famous Queens and Martha 
Washington Dolls.” 

These are after designs by Miss Elizabeth S. 
Tucker, and the famous women represented are: 
Queen Victoria, Marie Antoinette, Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Louise, Queen Isabella of Spain, Margherita 
of Italy, and Martha Washington. 

Each doll has three different costumes, varied in 
design and exceedingly rich in color. The court 
costumes of the Queens are very striking, and 
Miss Tucker has made them historically accurate 
Besides furnishing endless amusement for the chil- 
dren, each of these dolls ts a lesson in history in itself. 

With the designs as loose sheets, in a box with 
bright cover in colors. Price each set, 75 cents. 

Each of these dolls may also be had separately, 
in a box with a bright and attractive cover in colors. 
Price each, 25 cents. 
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STORIES FOR ALL THE YEAR. 


By KATHARINE MCDOWELL RICE. 


A series of delightful stories. With 16 half-tone 
engravings after original designs by W. St. JoHN 
HARPER, most of them full-page. Most of these 
stories have appeared in ‘‘ St. Nicholas,’’ ‘‘ Harper’s 
Young People,’”’ and other well-known magazines 

12mo, light or dark cloth, with a cover heavily 
stamped in gold with a circular frame in which 
appear the signs of the zodiac, $1.50. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE MILL, 


AND THREE SKETCHES OF WAR. 
By EMILE ZOLA. 

With six full-page illustrations in color and num- 
erous half-tone engravings after original designs by 
E. CourBoIN. A beautiful specimen of French art. 

12mo, green linen, with an illustration from the 
book heavily stamped in gold on the front side, and 
the title in blue and red ink, $1.50. 
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DAILY FOOD. 


A book for Christians: a promise and another 
scriptural portion for every day in the year, together 
with the verse of a hymn. With four full-page illus- 
trations by Frederick C. Gordon. 

12mo, half cloth, white or pale blue, 50 cents ; red 
leather, $1.00; wine calf or seal, $1.50. 
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THE BOOK HUNTER. 


By JOHN HILL BuRTON. 

A new edition of this ever-popular work with 
lovers of books, illustrated, and with a photo- 
gravure of the celebrated picture, ‘‘The Book 
Worm,”’ as a frontispiece. 

12mo, green or brown buckram, with title and 
appropriate design stamped in gold, $2.00. 





SUMMER FICTION. 


“La cigale, ayant chanté 
Tout 1'été, 

Se trouva fort dépourvue 

Quand la bise fut venue.”’ 


THE GRASSHOPPERS. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 

A tale of modern social life, sparkling with bril- 
liant and witty conversation. The story is laid in 
London and in Hamburg, and the sketch of German 
society is especially interesting. 

“An original and engrossing novel. . . . Laughter 
goes hand in hand with tears, and the dialogue, which 
ts invariably crisp and natural, abounds in unex- 
pected humor,’’—London Athenzum. 

12mo, linen binding, illustrated, $1.00. 


> 
THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 


A novel by Mary C. ROWSELL, author of 
‘*The Silver Deal,’’ etc. 

A most powerful story of the time of the French 
revolution. 

“Nol since the appearance of Mr. Stanley Weyman's 
‘Gentleman of France’ has there been anything so 
good of its kind as this.""—St. James’s Gazette. 

12mo, linen binding, tastefully stamped with 
silver, gold and red ink, with the fleur-de-lis, liberty 
cap, etc., $1.50. 

> 


THE PHANTOM DEATH. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Eleven of the best short stories by the greatest of 
all writers on the sea. The fourth of the popular 
Twentieth Century Series, which has made so 
marked a success. 

Volumes previously published : 


IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


THE DEVIL’S PLAYGROUND. 


By JOHN MACKIE. 


THE FACE AND THE MASK. 
By ROBERT BARR. 


No better books can be found than these four to 
take away to a country house. They are well 
printed, on good paper, and tastefully bound in 
convenient size. They are not tiresome metaphys- 
ical studies, but up-to-date stories, told by masters 
of the art of story-telling. 

Tall 16mo, buckram, each 75 cents. 


> 
“A QUESTION OF COLOR.” 


By F. C. PHIips, author of ‘‘As in a Look- 
ing-Glass.”’ 

A dramatic story, founded on the race question. 
The creator of Lena Despard never wrote with 
more power than he has in this book. 

This is the initial volume of the Aijycu Series, in 
which will appear numerous volumes by the best 
American and English writers, in a most attractive 
and dainty form. 

18mo, colored buckram, 50 cents. 


PSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSNSN SN SSNS SNS NONE! 


Send for D2scriptive Catalogue. 


On receipt of price, any publication will be sent to any address (at the publishers’ expense ). 


REDERICK A. STOKES Company, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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Little, Brown & Co's 


NEW BOOKS. 


A new novel of great interest, by the au- 
thor of ‘‘With Fire and Sword.” 


CHILDREN OF THE SOIL. 
Translated from the Polish of HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICZ, author of ‘‘ With Fire 
and Sword,”’ ‘‘The Deluge,’ ‘‘ Pan 
Michael,” ‘‘ Without Dogma,”’ etc., by 
Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00. 

A Romance of Virginia in the Seventeenth 

Century. 


THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED. 

Being an account of certain passages 
in the Life of Humphrey Huntoon, 
Esq., sometyme an officer in the Col- 
ony of Virginia. Edited by Maup 
WILDE GOoopwIN, author of ‘‘The 
Colonial Cavalier.’’ 16mo, Cloth, ex- 
tra, gilt top, $1.25. 


A new and powerful romance of North 
Italy, now first translated. 


A MADONNA OF THE ALPS. 
Translated from the German original 
of B. SCHULZE-SMIDT by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. With photogravure frontis- 
piece. 16mo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

A useful Handbook for all Cyclists. 


PLEASURE: CYCLING. 
By HENRY CLYDE. With 34 silhou- 
ettes aud vignettes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


A new volume of Irish Legends. 


TALES OF THE FAIRIES AND OF 
THE GHOST-WORLD, 

Collected from oral tradition in South- 
west Munster. By JEREMIAH CURTIN, 
author of ‘‘Myths and Folk-Lore of 
Ireland,’’ ‘‘ Myth and Folk-Tales of the 
Russians, Western Slavs, and Mag- 
yars,’’ ‘‘Hero-Tales of Ireland,”’ etc. 
12me, Cloth, $1.25. 


A Book for every Property-holder. 


YOUR WILL. 
How to make it. By GEORGE F. 
TUCKER, author of a ‘‘ Manual of 
Wills’? and joint author of ‘‘ The Fed- 
eral Income Tax Explained,’ and 
‘“Notes on the United States Statutes.” 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00 xef. 


THE CAUSE OF HARD TIMES. 
By UrIEL H. CROCKER. 16mo. Cloth, 
50 cents vet. 


Pollock and Maitland’s History of Eng- 
lish Law. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW 
BEFORE THE TIME OF EDWARD I. 
By SiR FREDERICK PoL.ock, LL.D., 
&c., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence 

in the University of Oxford, and FRED- 
ERICK WILLIAM MAITLAND, LL.D., 
Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $9.00 ve?. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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FIFTH EDITION 
READY. 


¥ 
Sixth Edition on Press. 


. 
THE 
CENTURY 
CYCLO- 
PEDIA 
OF 

NATSIES. 


“Who has not, at some 
time, desired to recall the 
title of a book, a poem, or 
a picture, or some name of 
a person in a novel or play, 
without being able at the 
moment to trace it to its 
source, or remember its ex- 
act associations? At such 
moments ‘The Century 
Cyclopedia of Names’ will, 
to adopt a familiar formula, 
come asa boon and a bless- 
ing.”—London Daily News. 


¥ 


THE SUCCESS OF THE 
YEAR. 


s 


A book to which one may turn 
when in doubt as to any name met 
with in one’s reading. 


Price, from $10 to $15, ac- 
cording to binding. Sold only 
by subscription—not in the book- 
stores. For particulars address 
the publishers : 


THE CENTURY CO., 


33 E. 17th St., Union Sq. (North), 
NEW YORK. 
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Fhe Current Literature Publishing Company 
S254 Sateent Place, Fire Boe 








CURRENT I,ITERATURE 1S a semi- 
eclectic magazine combining the features 
of all other magazines in one, and sup- 
plying the reader with the _ greatest 
amount of good reading that his money 
will command. 


*. * 


No one who desires to keep posted 
can afford to be without it. It should be 
in every home. 


* * 


Note the following individual and 
press opinions of recent date :— 


s * 


“If I were limited by price to any 
magazine, I should take CURRFNT LIT- 
ERATURE. If I were lacking time to read 
the standard magazines, in their stead I 
should take CURRENT LITERATURE and 
not feel their loss.’’"—Memphis Graphic. 


* * 


“No other magazine takes the place 
of CURRENT [LITERATURE on the book 
table.’"—Boston Traveller. 


* * 


““We cannot live without it.”—/. /. 
Foote, Quebec, 1894. 


* * 


“TI got it (CURRENT LITERATURE)— 
the very last copy—and have spent a hap- 
py two hours with it—reading almost 
every line of it * * I feellike a ‘grub 
staked miner who hasstruck pay dirt.’ '"’— 
Isabel W. Ball, Washington, 1894. 


* * 


“Nothing in this holiday season has 
so pleased us as the gift of your January 
number.’’— W., D. Stephens, Los Angeles, 
Cal., 1894. 


* * 

“Many thanks for your interesting 
January mnumber.’’— Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 

7 * 


“Tt seems to me that the January 
(1894) is the best that has ever been is- 
sued.—Gertrude Atherton, Dec. 27, 1893. 

* * 


“The brightest eclectic magazine 
published in the world.’’"—Chicago Lamp, 
1894. 


* * 


“Completely fills the demand for a 
first-class literary eclectic.’”’—Minneapolis 


Journal, 1894. = 


* 
“That this periodical is well edited 
can be seen at a glance.’’—J. Y. Herald, 
1894 m 
“Replete with interesting matters.’’— 
Brooklyn Eagle, 1894. 
* * 


“Presents a great mass of the very 
best reading.’’—JV. O. Picayune, 1894. 


* © 
‘“‘CURRENT LITERATURE has taken a 
remarkable stride forward.’’ — Boston 


Journal, 1894. 
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THE AUTHOR’S LIBRARY. 


(COPYRIGHT.) 


This series of carefully chosen novels by the most 
popular authors will become a favorite with 
every lover of good, pure fiction. 


THEY ARE ALL GOOD! 
No. 11. Just Published. 
A BLAMELESS WOMAN. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Four newest novels by the author of ‘‘ The House on 
the Marsh !”’ 


No. 1. A Terrible Family. | ¢ ‘ 
No. 5. Adela’s Ordeal. P a 
No. 7. A Perfect Fool. ES 
No. 9. A Sensational Case. ) * 
No. 2. Clear the Track. 


From the German of E. WERNER. 
No. 3. For [ly Own Sake. 


From the German of MARIE BERNHARD. 


No. 6. The Pearl. 


From the German of MARIE BERNHARD. 


No. 4. The Surrender of [Margaret 
Bellarmine. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
No. 8. The Secret of a Letter. 
By GERTRUDE WARDEN. 
No. 10. A Tug of War. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD (The Duchess). 


PUBLISHED eres * . sae 
Paper Covers, postpaid, .50 per Vol. 
Library Edition, at 1.25 per Vol. 





For sale by all Book and Newsdealers and 


The International News Co., 


83 and 85 Duane St., New York. 


KIPLING, CONAN DOYLE, 
Etc., Etc, 


ye the year 1895 
Short Stories has en- 
gaged a number of tales by 


the best-known writers of fic- 
tion. Among these we may 
announce Conan Doyle, the 
author of the famous Sher- 
lock Holmes series; Rud= 
yard Kipling, the best short 
story-writer in the English 
language; Florence Warden, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Francois Coppée, Mary Wil- 
kins, and many others. 

SHORT STORIES and ROMANCE, 


to one address, for one year, 
$3.25. 


SHORT STORIES and CURRENT 
LITERATURE, to one address, 
for one year, $5.00. 


The Current Literature Publishing Go. 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 
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BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


From “ Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica,’”’ a humorous history of 


Napoleon—Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. 





COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 


AS A WORKER FOR THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tue Cosmopo titan is just now exgaged in 
making a special effort, and is offering unusual 
opportunities to those who desire to become 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the 
$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $1.50a 
year; ives 1560 “1 each year, with over 
1200 illustrations. Its contributors include 
the most famous writers and most noted ar- 
tists of the world. It is not surprising then 
that it was the most widely circulated maga- 
zine in America in 1894. Ithas only to be seen 
to be appreciated. In addition to its regular 
commission to agents, an extraordinary bonus 
is being offered for the next six months to those 
who will make desirable representatives, with 
a view to poe circulation in the smaller 
cities and country districts. Address 
Cosmopo.irTAan, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 



































The Leading Conservatory of America 

Cart Fag.ten, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée.- 

















EMS second edition, and later 

% poems by Rev. EDWARD 

OcTAVUS FLAGG, D.D , at Whittaker’s, 
Dutton’s etc. Price, $1.25. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge. 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLE- 
RIDGE. With 16 Portraits and other 
illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, gilt top, $6.00, 


These letters, with comparatively few exceptions, 
have never before or) a a They date from 
1785 to 1833; are addressed to Mrs. Coleridge 
Southey, Wordsworth, Lamb, John Murray, and 
many others ; they throw much new light on Cole- 
ridge’s life, character, career and friendships; and 
the intimate and personal note running through 
them gives them a peculiar interest. 


The Mississippi Basin. 
The Struggle in America between Eng- 
land and France. 1697-1763. With full 
Cartographical Illustrations from Con- 
temporary Sources. By JUSTIN WIN- 
SOR, author of ‘‘ Cartier to Frontenac,”’ 
“Christopher Columbus,” etc. 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 
This volume takes up the story of American ex- 
ploration where Dr. Winsor left it in his “ Cartier 
to Frontenac.” It traces the counter movements of 


the English and French, in adventure, trade, and 
war, for the possession of the Great Valley. 


Letters of Celia Thaxter. 
Edited by A. F. andR.L. With four 
ortraits. Handsomely printed on the 
st paper, and carefully bound, cloth, 
gilt top, uncut front and bottom, each 
volume bearing a statement that it is a 
copy of the First Limited Edition. A 
few copies kave heen bound entirely un- 
cut, with paper label,—making a most 
desirable volume for collectors or for the 
purpose of extension. I2mo, $1.50. 


A book of singular literary and personal charm, 
= ogg in a unique and exceedingly attractive 
style. 


Ten New England Blossoms 


and their Insect Visitors. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, Professor 

in the New Hampshire Agricultural Col- 

lege. With Illustrations. Square 12mo, 

$1.25. 

A book of ten popular and delightful essays on 
certain blossoms dad the visitors they attract. 


Winterborough. 


By ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author of 
‘“ When Molly was Six,” etc. Riverside 
Paper Series. 16mo, 50 cents. 


‘‘A most exceptional book. It isa New England 
tale, but its originality is its strong feature... .. 
The humor and the kindly but keen philosophy of 
‘Winterborough’ are admirable.’’ — Phila. Tele- 


“MARS 


is the subject of important and very in- 
teresting articles in the 


Atlantic [Monthly 


For MAY and JUNE, 


in which Mr. PERCIVAL LOWELL 
describes the observations recently made 
at his Arizona observatory. This first 
paper is devoted to the Atmosphere of 
Mars, the second to the Water. 

Two Striking Serials 
Are now running in the ATLANTIC: 


The Seats of the Mighty. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


A Singular Life. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


$4.00 a year ; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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SOUTHERN SUMMER RESORTS. 


“O, whither the way to Arcady, to Arcady, 
Where all the woods are merry?” 
HE American finds his Arcadian woods and pastures in the place where he gets farthest away from the glare of pavements and 
brick walls, and the noise of the streets, and secures in their place plenty of rest and quiet. 
These are most completely provided where the air is pure, the country virgin in its freshness, and the quiet of the 
mountains is unbroken save by the splashing of brooks or call of birds. 
In the great Central South stands a great plateau, a landmark reared by Nature and blest with her highest and best gifts. 
Comparatively few people realize that in the centre of the South a great and peculiar plateau stands alone, like an island in the 
ocean; that its comparatively level surface is 2,000 feet above the sea; that it is 120 miles long and 40 miles wide, a territory nearly 
as large as the State of Massachusetts; and that from its edges, on both sides, one cau look over another country which lies 
more than 1,500 feet below. 


As a place to spend the Summer it is unexcelled. The great elevation gives it a very different climate from the rest of the South. 
While its mean yearly temperature 


is about the same as Southern 
Pennsylvania, its seasons are quite 
different. The Winters are shorter 
and milder, the Springs and Au- 
tumns longer, and the Summiers 
nearly the same length. 

Strange to say, though, the 
Summers are cooler than those of 
the North, the days breezy and 
pleasant, the nights cool, no 
swarms of mosquitoes or other 
pests are here to disturb sleep. 

As a Summering place, it af- 
fords charming mountain towns 
such as Rhea Springs, Deer Lodge, 
Rugby (the seat of Thomas Hughes’ 
English Colony), Cumberland Falls 
and Harriman. 

They are all within ro hours of 
Cincinnati via the Queen & Crescent 
Route. 

They are all marked for their 
quiet and comparative freedom from 
the worlds noise and unrest; and 
while making preparation for the 
Summier’s campaign no one can do 
better than write the Queen & Cres- 
cent people about them, 

Further South, just down the great Valley of the Tennessee, the Queen & Crescent carries the tourist into the midst of the 
scenes, once the seat of battles’ din and bloodshed. 

The road skirts the broad Tennessee on one side, with Walden's Ridge on the other, until old Lookout Mountain rears into view, 
and the plain before Missionary Ridge is crossed. ; me 

After passing over the Tennessee River, the little stream bearing the heart-thrilling name of Chickamauga flys under the wheels and 
one finds himself within what was at one time the seat of one of the greatest series of battles ever known to history—now the peaceful 
centre of the trade and commerce of the pretty city of Chattanooga. 

The great battlefields are being preserved and beautified by our government. 

Chickamauga National Military Park has been established so quietly that the country at large just begins to comprehend the 

: magnitude of the project. 

“deem Fifty miles of the finest boulevard have been completed around the Park. Twenty-three of the States, 
\ ee representing both armies, are co-operating with the National Commission in the erection of monuments, 
ee aE ct a Bronze tablets and cannon mark the position of troops. 
2. 5 On September roth and 2oth, old soldiers, their friends, families and comrades at arms, will assemble in 
great concourse to dedicate the Park and to go over the ground trodden by them thirty odd years ago. 

Before 
that, how- 
ever, a less 
warlike as- 
semblage 
will go to 
Ch attanoo- 
ga over the 
Queen & 
Crescent 
Route on 
the occa- 
sion of the 
second In- 
ternational 
Conference 
of Epworth 
Leagues, 

which 

meets in 
that city 
June 27th 
and 3oth. 

In short, 
the South 
is the cen- 
tre of all 
eyes as to : +i ; 
social and public meetings this year, no less than it has been for several years as to its rapid industrial growth. : 

The Epworth meeting, the Chickamauga dedication and the Great Atlanta Exposition, all go to make the South of unusual inter- 
est this Summer, and its delightful old mountains will resound with the laughter of girls, the shouts of vast assemblies and the hurrahs 
ofa proud people to do their veterans honor. The Queen & Crescent Route will be glad to give you any information possible as to 
the various attractions of the territory it reaches. The service of superb vestibuled trains from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, Atlanta, 
Birmingham and New Orleans is equal to the best, and far above the usual standard of the South. Mr. W. C. Rinearson, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Cincinnati, will gladly answer questions and send priuted matter to prospective tourists and travellers. 
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KING OF BICYCLES. 


Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, Beautifully Finished, Exquisitely 
Designed— Lest Bicycle in the World. 


























ELEGANT 40-PAGE CATALOGUE FOR POSTAGE. 


MONARCH CyYcLE MEBa. Co. 


Lake and Halsted Sts., Cnicaco. 


Eastern Distributing and Sales Agents, 
The C. F. GUYON CO., Limited, 79 Reade Street and 97 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 





BRANCHES: San Francisco, Portiand, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit. 





RETAIL AGENTS: 


THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 


314 Broadway, NEW YORK. 1201 Bedford Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE WHEELMAN. 


Murmurs of leaves and of brooks, the rythmical beat of the Resinous breathing of pines, cool cloud-shadows crossing the 


z af SRE RES y 


breakers, mountains : 
2 Pounding the curve of the shore, and the sea-birds restlessly These his, as he rides, self-contained and exulting in motion, — 
x wheeling, — Winds softly touching his face to whisper the secrets of sum- 


mer, 
Straight through the shadow and sunlight, swift as the birds, 
and as silent ! 
—H. C. in “‘ Pleasure-Cycling.’’—Little, Brown & Co. 


Bells of the kine on the hills and the click of the scythes in 


the meadow, — 
Scents of the fern from the pasture, the wild roses’ bloom in 
the thicket,— 








PLEASURE CYCLING—HENRY CLYDE. 
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F the million bicycles, or thereabouts, 
in use in the United States during 
the summer of 1894, some hundreds 

were ridden on the roads or race-tracks by 
amateur or professional racing-men. Many 
thousands were used, wholly or in part, in 
the business of their owners ; that is, in go- 
ing to and from offices, shops or factories at 
morning and evening. carrying messages, 
taking orders, visiting patients, and making 
pastoral visits. But probably three-quarters 
of the million wheels were devoted to pleas- 
ure-riding ; and if the use of the bicycle 
for this purpose increases, as it seems bound 
to do, cycling is to become distinctively our 
national sport. It may not become, or may 
not long remain, popular with the class 
which seeks only those sports that are made 
impossible to others by reason of their ex- 
pensiveness or the need of special surround- 
ings for the practice of them, but the inhe- 








rent delight of riding is too bewitching to 
be abandoned by most of those who have 
once experienced it. 

* * * * But not only as a sport is cycling 
destined to furnish innocent and exquisite 
pleasure to thousands of men and women 
whose enjoyments heretofore, through the 


| stress of narrow circumstances or of ab- 


sorbing avocations, have been very limited, 
—not only is it to bring better health and 
sounder constitutions to this generation of 
young and middle-aged Americans,—it is 
to be the saver of time and muscle to busy 
men, who will adapt the wheel to a hun- 
dred purposes in their daily work for which 
they have been accustomed to use their 


own unassisted legs and lungs: When the | 


bicycle has fairly taken its place as the 
popular vehicle of the day, the roads and 
highways must be adapted to it, and there 
will no longer be room for the reproach, 


now too true, that the common highways 
of the United States are vastly inferior to 
those of England and the continent of 
Europe. 

The safety bicycle is without doubt the 
safest road vehicle yet invented. It is fair 
to assume that nearly all the serious road 
accidents happening to cyclers have been re- 
corded in the newspapers of the day ; and 
it will be found that by far the greater 
number of these have occurred by reason 
of the unskillfulness of the rider or his gross 
| carelessness, as by ‘‘coasting’’ in the night, 
| orin failing to give warning of his approach 
in a frequented street. It is, of course, fair 
to exclude from the reckoning accidents 
occurring to professional or amateur racers 
| competing with each other at close quar- 
| ters, or to record-breakers on the road. 

Bicycling adapts itself to all sorts and 
conditions of men. No other outdoor 
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42) sport, unless it be the gentle croquet, can 
) be practiced at all without a violent degree 
of physical exertion. This is especially 
* true of base-ball foot-hall and tennis. But 
on a wheel you may jog along a country 
road at a five-mile gait, or you may emu- 
late Zimmerman upon the race-track. You 
may spin without conscious effort along a 
suburban “ boulevard,” or you may, with 
“ the utmost exertion of wind and muscle, 
* climb a long acclivity to dash breathlessly 
You may content 
2 yourself with a ten-mile ride each day, or 
) you may train for a succession of century 
runs. Whatever measure of time and speed 
you adopt for yourself, you will find the 
sport a delight which grows with time and 
experience. The wheelman and his wheel 
are one in a much closer degree than the 
equestrian and his horse; for, as between 
the horse and his rider, there is often, if 
not always, a conflict of will, whereas your 
wheel is, to all intents and purposes, a part 
of yourself, and answers, as if by instinct, 
® to your every whim and purpose. Its power 
§) is so much added to your own, and as you 

vault into the saddle and feel the pedals 
* under your feet, you mount into a realm of 
new possibilities. The petty vexations of 
life may pursue you on the road, but they 
& cannot overtake you, for the black care that 
9) is said to sit behind the horseman cannot 
3) find room on the bicycle. Dullness, lassi- 
* tude, headache, fly away on the breeze 
which your own motion creates. On the 
wheel, at least, you will find your own 


| 





thoughts welcome companions, and wheth- 
er you ride alone or in company, you will 
never be lonely. 

You will find in this sport not only pleas- 
ure, but health. Every man possessed of 
two legs and a sound heart may take to the 
wheel with the assurance that his legs will 
grow stronger, his wind and digestion bet- 
ter, and his nerves less importuuate. The 
tonic effect of the sport upon all the func- 
tions of the body is simply amazing. If a 
jaded business or professional man, over- 
wrought and weary with his year’s work 
and looking forward with apprehension to 
his work to come, will devote at the begin- 
ning of the season two hours each day to 
the wheel, he will find, in August, that his 
accustomed outing at. seaside or mountains 
is no longer a necessity, and if he takes it, 
it will be with his wheel as a companion. 

Among the many benefits which cycling 
is to confer on us Americans, not the least is 
this, that it will confute the absurd notion 
that athletic aud manly sports are exclu- 
sively for very young men,—a notion which 
has never obtained in England, where men 
of seventy shoot all day over rough land, 
or ride to hounds, or, like Gladstone, are 
wood-choppers or indefatigable pedestrians. 
‘To say that a man is too old to ride is to 
state an absurdity. Wheeling is easier than 
walking, and when a man is too old to walk 
he is ready to die. And he is never ready 
to do that.”’ 

Scarcely less notable than its physical 
benefits is the influence of moral good 



























which cycling brings to every community 
where it is practiced. The sport fosters 
wholesome thoughts and sane habits of liv- 
ing; and the purely healthy excitement 
which it brings in such large measure, 
makes unattractive that gross artificial ex- 
citenent which is the chief attraction to 
the use of stimulants. Says a prominent 
clergyman in one of our cities: ‘‘Many a 
saloon, with its baneful adjuncts of betting 
and gambling, has been forced to loosen its 
hold upon young manhood since the advent 
of the wheel, and street corners, once foul 
and disgusting spots, have become clean 
and wholesome, just because a clean and 
wholesome exercise has been provided for 
many who idly drifted into the company of 
the profane and degraded.”’ 

Wheeling levels all degrees, and disproves 
the adage that ‘“‘crabbed age and youth 
cannot live together.” Like other healthy 
and manly sports, this brings to the surface 
the boyishness latent in every man who is 
worth his salt. The wheelman is your mod- 
ern Don Quixote, who finds his way beset 
with small marvelous adventures. His 
fellow wheelmen, met upon the road, are 
for him good comrades, or objects of mild, 
benevolent curiosity. One has a tire mys- 
teriously deflated, and is in vain endeavor- 
ing to find the leak under the lee of the 
stone wall. How ready are you to proffer 
him your advice and best assistance. A 
flock of hens, with a perversity peculiar to 
their breéd and sex, scuttle under the wheel 
of that clean-cut young stranger in the crim- 
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son jersey, and one is nearly decapitated. 
‘*O, you monkey on a bicycle!’’ screams 
an old woman, the owner of the foolish 
fowl, as she observes the accident from her 
doorway, and this appears to you an exceed- 
ing funny incident in the human comedy as 
you ride up prepared to arbitrate differences 
between the virago and the bewildered 
youth. You meet a stout lady in navy-blue 
ambling along at a five-mile gait. Her 
wheel-frame is festooned with parcels, ap- 
parently of groceries, and a small milk-can 





S depends gracefully from her handle-bar. 


You are sure that you know her, as she 


leads to a region of abandoned farms. You 
stop in a convenient fence-corner for a rest | 
and a smoke. Soon comes another ona | 
wheel numbered in the same series as your 
own, and you fall to discussing with its rider 
important questions of make and merit of 
machines, or the respective advantages of 
single and double tubes for tires, or the best 
means of inflicting punishment on the pes- 
tilential curs who, on the country roads, 
bark and snap about your pedals. All the 
loquacity that is in you becomes actively 
developed, and you chat unreservedly with 
the farmer hoeing his corn, or the keeper of 
the country grocery where you stop to buy 
1 bad cigar. You feel a certain benevolent 
superiority to the pedestrians whom you 
meet upon the road, and as for horses, you 
regard them as but poor creatures; know- 
ing, as you do, that on your machine you 
may make your fifty or sixty miles a day 
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for an indefinite period,—a thing utterly 


impossible for a horse,—and that your steed | tle, Brown & Co., Boston, 


of steel will never tire, or stumble, or kick, 
or balk, or run away. 

After all, it is vain to attempt to explain 
to the uninitiated the delight which the 
gratification of what has aptly been called 
the ‘‘ bicycle passion ”’ brings to its votaries 


Itis a delight that grows with time and prac- | 


tice, aud never wearies. To the healthy 
mind and body it brings a fresh sense of 
power and the never-failing joy of motion ; 
to the lover of natural beauty, a closer fel- 
lowship with the trees and the flowers, and 
the glory of the hills and sea. Perhaps it 
has not been more exquisitely expressed 
than in these verses of Eben E. Rexford : 
“It’s a joy to be up in the morning when 
the dew is still on the clover, 
When the air is full of sweetness that 
seems like a draught divine, 
To mount one’s wheel and go flying 
away, away like a rover, 
In the wide, bright world of beauty,— 
and all the world is mine ! 


‘*T sing in my care-free gladness, I am kin 
to the wind that’s blowing, 
I am thrilled with the bliss of motion 
like a bird that skims the down ; 


I feel the blood of a gypsy in my pulses 
| 


coming, going, — 
Give me my wheel for a comrade, and 
the king may keep his crown!”’ 





The handsome little volume from which 
the above extract is taken was written by 
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Mr. Henry Clyde, and is published by Lit- 





It consists of 5% 

seven chapters, illustrated, and treats of “%& 
| questions of first importance to every bicy- & 
‘cle rider. The chapters are: I. The Poetry 9) 
of Motion. II. Choosing a Bicycle. _ III. “%) 
How to Ride. IV. Taking Care of a Bicy- 3) 

| cle. V. Dressand Equipment. VI. Cycling 3% 
and Health. VII. On the Road. The book “& 
is not intended for professional or experi- & 
| enced riders, although a large percentage ‘2 
of this class would increase their pleasure, ‘iy 
and improve their health by taking a few %) 

| hints from it. ‘‘ Pleasure-Cycling” isin- 5% 
tended chiefly for beginners or ‘‘first sea- “& 
son riders.’’ It furnishes to such persons g 


the best advice and most useful information 
we have seen in print yet. It is a pleasure 
to read the book. It will be of practical 
benefit to adopt its suggestions when on 
| your wheel. The chief pursuit of a bicyclist 
| should be health and pleasure. How both 
| may be obtained is well told by the author. 
| Mr. Clyde is a firm advocate of cycling He 
would insist, however, on an intelligent use 
of the bicycle. Thus it becomes a real 
sourcé of pleasure and healthful living. It 
| makes for morality as well. 
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‘““Some love to roam 
O’er the dark sea foam, 
| Where the wild winds whistle free ; 
| But a bright, cool day, 
With a smooth highway, 
And a spin on the wheel for me.’’ 
F. M. HOLLAND. 
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W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, 


3d Vice-Pres. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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... ot. Louis Limited, 


Over the West Shore Railroad, leaves New York 
S> ¢very day at 5 P.m., connecting at Chicago and St, 


Leaves New York at 7:35 p.m. daily, except Sun- 
day; runs to Buffalo, arriving there early next 
morning. One of the fastest and best-equipped 
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Yetlowstone Park Travel. 


By OLIN D. “HEELER. 


It is said that all signs fi. in dry weather. If 


this be true, it is to be hoped from the Traveler’s 
point of view that there will be no drought 
this coming Summer. All signs point to an enor- 
mous amountof Tourist Travel to Yellowstone Park 
this year. It is something to be devoutly wished 
for. The sights of this Wonderland are such a 
treat, a revelation, an education, that the pleasure 
of the tour should be enjoyed by every person who 
can possibly go there, 

It is perhaps, not impossible to account for this 
great awakening. In the first place, every person 
who has been to Yellowstone Park is an advertise- 
ment forit ever afterwards, The Park is a place 
to be seen, seen again, and seen yet again. The 
writer knows that many who have been there are 
now planning to go again. 

The World's Fair, the financial depression and 
the strikes of last year have operated to retard travel 
to the Park for the past two years, Perhaps, also, 
the industrial disturbances have brought about a 
feeling cf both introspection and retrospection, that 
has fanned into a flame the little spark of latent 
patriotism that I believe exists in most of us. 

Patriotism ought to impel us to remember 
Scott's, 

“Lives there the man with soul so dead, 


Who never to himself had said 
This is my own, my native land,” 


And see his own country first. What a sorry 
figure one must cut when abroad, upon meeting a 
Foreign Tourist that knows the man’s own country 
better than he does. What genuine pleasure it must 
be to be told by a Foreigner that the Yellowstone 
Park, the Yosemite, Mounts Rainier and Shasta, 
etc., are beyond anything the Old World can show. 
How proud one must be to find under such circum- 
stances, how extensive is his own—lack of knowl- 
edge of his country. 

There is perhaps no other great scenic feature 
of our country that so grows on one as does Yellow- 
stone Iark. It is this fact that forces one to go 
there again and again. 

As the Tour of the Park continues, the interest 
and wonder increases, The variety is great and 


robably no one will say that, after all, this or that 
eature impressed him the strongest. 

When the Park is left behind—the homeward 
journey begun, or home itself reached; when one 
looks back at it as through a vista or through the 
large end of a telescope—the feeling of wonder, of 
admiration still grows The desire to again see the 
Springs. Geysers. Paint Pots; to look u the 
beautiful Lake; to peer into the fantastic depths of 
that grand cafiou, grows and grows and will not 
be repressed. 

It is a satisfaction to know that for 1895, changes 
in Tourist Rates have been made that will very ma- 
terially reduce the expense of a Trip to Yellowstone 
Park without in any degree diminishing the pleas- 
ures or comforts of the Tour. 

The Yellowstone Park belongs TO US—the 
United States. People of other climes may come 
and see it, but they can carry away only memories 
of it It is a magnificent heritage God has given 
into our keeping. We are Trustees to see that it is 
cared for as it should be, and that it works out its 
divine mission in His grand economy. One of the 
most effective ways to do this is for every one that 
can, to go and see it. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO TUNNEL. 


The Belt Line Railroad tunnel, which has been 
built under Baltimore from Camden station to Bay- 
view Junction, on the Philadelphia division of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, a distance of seven 
and a half miles, is now open fortravel. The first 
train to make the trip under the new schedule was 
the Royal Blue Express No. 514. Hereafter there 
will be no transferring of passenger trains across 
the Patapsco River. 

It was intended to have the electrical equipment 
of the tunnel completed in time for the inaugural 
train, but the three electrical locomotives have not 
yet arrived from the General Electric Works at 
Schenectady, N. Y., and coke-burning locomotives 
will be used to propel the trains for the present. 
The electric locomotives will probably be ready by 

une I. 

J The tunnel will shorten the passenger train 
schedule between Washington, Philadelphia, and 
New York. In the Baltimore and Ohio Summer 
schedule, which will go into effect May 12, the time 
of the Royal Blue trains between New York and 
Washington is reduced to four and a half hours; 
between Philadelphia and Washington to two and 
a half hours. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I am delighted with my success selling Dish 
Washers. In the last six weeks I made $534, and 
was sick part of the time. I think this is pretty 
good for an inexperienced lady. I am surprised 
there has never been a good Dish Washer put on 
the market before, as everyone seems so anxious 
for one. It certainly is « popular demand that is 
unsupplied, and that means big money for the 
agents that supply the demand. I believe any 
woman or man can make from $5.00 to $12.00 a 
day anywhere in this business, and by addressing, 
the Iron City Dish Washer Co., E. E. Pittsburg, 
Pa., you can get full particulars. It simply re- 
quires a little push. You can’t expect to make 
money unless you try. I would like to have the 
experience of others of your readers in this bus- 
iness. M. FRANCIS. 
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When you purchase be particular to inform agent that you wish tickets over this railway, between 
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THE PACIFIC COAST | OuR OWN CARLSBAD 
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San Diego, THE TITLE SO APTLY GIVEN 
San Francisco and 


Seattle to WF HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 
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Superior VIA THE 


Service of the 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
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Spanning the With daily Pullman Buffet Sleeping-Cars through 
Scenic without change and connecting with all 
Sections of lines to and from the North, East and 
Seven West in the magnificent New 
WM Union Station. 
SS States, then 
77 Substituting THE SEASON NOW AT ITS HEIGHT OFFERS THE 
(\ Splendid FOLLOWING ATTRACTIONS: 
p “eS Daily Running Meeting at the Race Track, Base-ball 
Steamship , 
S a P: , fi games at the Park (by Professional Clubs), Foot- 
ervice to acilic ball games (by well-known teams), Horsebsck- E 
Seaports. riding and carriage drives to the many noted > 
. Palace seeping and Dining Cars, ee ye geome? Cara. Fam- Springs and points of interest in the vicinity. 
ily Tourist Sleepers, etc. Rock pallasted track, and only dustless 
route across the continent. ’ 2 GOOD SHOOTING IX THE ILIA. 
Round trip tickets, with stop-over privileges, and choice of SPLENDID FISHING IN THE MOUNTAIN STREAMS. 2 
return route. Baggage checked to destination. _ : 5) 
Harvey’s Tourist Excursions run on this line, concerning =f you desire elegant descriptive and illustrated pamphlets re 
which address A. C. Harvey, 211 Washington St , Boston, Mass. (mailed free), giving particulars as to the properties of the won- 
For particulars and further information address F.I WHIT- derful Thermal Waters, other Springs and Attractions, call on or 
NEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. d : address the Ticket Agents of connecting lines,Company’'s Agents, 
In connection with Northern Steamship Line from Buffalo,— or the General Passenger Agent at St. Louis. 
within 400 miles of New York City—to !)uluth, the Great North- 
ern can come pretty nearly carrying passengers from Ww. B. DODDRIDGE, zx. Cc TOWNSEND, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
* 
x 
x 


Please mention Current Literature. 
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stories. 


Making a total of - 


The fist prize will be paid for the story adjudged to be the best, the second prize for the 
story adjudged the next best, the third prize for the story adjudged to be the third in merit, the 
fourth prize for the fourth in merit, the fifth prize for the fifth in merit; two prizes of $600 each 
and five prizes o $500 each, thus making the total of twelve prizes in $20,000. 


$10,000 


additional will be paid at space rates for stories of 
accepted value but which may not be awarded any 
of the twelve cash prices. 


The stories submitted in this competition are required 


$30,000 


TO AUTHORS FOR 


“Stories of Mystery 


Tue Cuicaco Recorp offers to authors the sum of 
$30,000 for original stories written in English, no parts of 
which have ever been heretofore published. 
made upon the following conditions: 


$20,000 


will be paid in twelve cash prizes for the best twelve 
The money will be divided 


The offer is 


as follows: 


First Prize - - - - $10,000 
Second Prize - ° 3,000 
Third Prize - - - ~ 1,500 
Fourth Prize - = 1,000 
Fifth Prize - - - - 800 
Two Prizes of $600 each - 1,200 
Five Prizes of $500 each - 2,500 





$20.000 


to be “stories of mystery,” in other words stories in which 
the mystery is not explained until the last chapter, in order 
that readers may be offered prizes for guessing the solution 
of the mystery in advance of its publication. 


The stories must reach 7he Chicago Record at its office of publication, 181 Madison Street, 
Chicago, I1l., before Oct. 1, 1895, and the awards will be made as soon after that date as they can 


be read and judged. 
For full information authors will address 


VICTOR F. LAWSON, Publisher, The Chicago Record, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. 





T | Brainworkers, 
BE BBRILLIANT AND EMINENT ! Bresssce 
tive Tablets ‘a pkty — ¥ sermnanentiy ievkense os oy 
0 Rwo to tented. and ouatie augment intellectual power; 
difficult studies, me, easily a —~} i wraly eeoeaen, bighty 
_ MEMORY TAULET CO. 114 5th Ave. New York, 

, 


yb ( 
BAniauis TYPEWRITERS, 
and a $95. temingtons for 
E- $35.00 and up. / 
- A.W. GUM & 00. Daxton, Ohio. 

















STERLING SILVER BELTS—Cream, navy or black 
belting, sent ee by 


mail for $1 
CELLULOID SIDE 





top, each 25c. 
PEARL PENHOLDERS 
wich solid gold pen, 50c. 


PEARL PAPER CUTTER, 30¢. 
Stamps taken. Beautifully Illust vated Catalogue FREE. 


%) RARL PEARL WORKS, 338 Broadway, NewYork. 


COMB with sterling silver 








LL EXPENSES AT Tuition 


SCHOOL 


FREE! 


A 


pono ron ous °* COLLEGE 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


IRVINGTON-ON-THE-Hupson, - - New York. 
Send 2c. stamp for pamphlet giving particulars of offer. 

The Cosmopolitan, selling for $1.50, but 
fully the equal of the $3 and $4 magazines in 
the quality of its contents and character of il- 
lustration, was the most widely circulated 
magazine in the world during 1894. 

To Teachers.—Wi!l you kindly call the at- 
tention of pupils to this offer? 


Z ty Ss of ig / of - ie 


Please mention Current Literature, 








“OFF FOR THE SUMMER? 
ie BON VOYAGE!” 
Put this. oie 

in your 
* Trunk... 







_. FLORIDA WATER 
_ ‘The most refreshing of all Perfumes. : 
The BEST THING for Sunburn and Tan. od 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


Desks, MetalGhairs, Tables, Beds 


es FB 


“A. H. AnpRews & Co.,”Cutcaco.” 


Every Man Should Read This. 


If any young, old, or middle-aged man, suf: 
fering from nervous debility, lack of vigor- 
or weakness from errors or excesses, will in, 
close stamp to me, I will send him the pre- 
scription of a genuine, certain cure, free of 
cost, no humbug, no deception, It is sneap 
simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I 
will send you the correct prescription and 
you can buy the remedy of me or prepare 
t yourself, just as you choose. The pre- 
scription I send free, just as I agree to do. 
Address, E. H. HUNGERFORD, Box A.*23 
Albion, Mich. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
io} $75 A WEEK, 
At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
the art. We sell .he only complete 
B outfit, including lathe wheels, tools 
and materials for polishing, preg~r- 
ing, plating and finishing every- 
qune. Fo meg — free. 
‘o., Plating W orks, 

Dept 4, Columbus, Ohio. 
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AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
iscoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
pecifie Phila, 






particulars, 6c. 


Wileox 8 Co., Pa. 








Vou WANT a BARGAIN? 7x, WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED OfPYR wit 


HARBACH &CO.809Filbert St. Phila.Pa, 
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FROM 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 New Bond St., London, 


Makers of the World-renowned 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS PERFUME and CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 
ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THE BULLET. 


A roll-film camera that hits the mark every time. It’s a 
repeater, too ; shoots 12 times, and can be 


RELOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


The Bullet is fitted with our New Automatic Shutter. One 
button does it all—sets and releases the shutter and changes © 
from time to instantaneous. Achromatic lens. Handsome ©& 


finish. 


An Illustrated Manual, free with every instrument, explains its operation, and tells how to finish the pictures—but ‘‘ we do the 


gon EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. 5 








Size of Pictures 


3% x 3% in. 
Weight 21 oz. 
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AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of SOZODONT. It is beyond doubt the cleanest, 
purest and best tooth wash ever offered to the public. No lady ever used SOZODONT 
without approving of its cleansing and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists, speak volumes of praise for its 


merits. 


SOZO DONT 


nor acid; it is wholly vegetable in its origin. 
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Please mention Current Literature. 
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Alo Grande 


RAILROAD 
IS THE ONLY LINE PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and from the Pacific Coast. With Through Pullman 
Palace Buffet and Tourist Sleeping-Cars between DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES, and the Only Line 
between DENVER, SALT LAKE CITY and OGDEN offer- 
ing Passengers 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 
THE POPULAR LINE TO 
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There’s lots of snap and 
vim in this HrrEs’ Root- 
BEER. There’s lots of plea- 
sure and good health in it, 
too. A delicious drink, a 
temperance drink, a home- 
il made drink, a drink that 
im delights the old and young. 
Be sure and get the genuine 








Leadville, Glenwood Springs, Aspen’ Grand Junction. 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


A 2 cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everyw! 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Most Direct Route to TRINIDAD, SANTA FE and NEW 
MEXICO POINTS. Reaching all the principal Towns and 
Mining Camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 

THE TOURIST’S FAVORITE LINE TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All Through Trains Equipped with Pullman Palace and 
Tourist Sleeping-Cars. 











For Elegantly Illustrated Descriptive Books, free of cost, address: 
H. E, TUPPER, General Agent, 273 Broadway, New York, or 


E. T. JEFFERY, A. S. HUGHES, S. K. HOOPER, 8 





Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’) Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 








SPEND YOUR —<= 


Summer 
Vacation 


AMONG THE 


Lakes of Northern New York, 


IN THE 


EVA 





The Advertiser’s 
Handy Guide. —<== 


The most reliable and at the same time most com- | Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
pact directory of the Newspapers and Periodicals of the OR AT THE 
U. S. and Canada, giving their circulations, politics, etc. 

A necessity for advertisers and a most valuable 
book of reference for any library. Handsomely bound in 


red cloth, gilt, 16mo, $2.00. 


Seashore. — ee. 


The most direct line is the 
picturesque 


Lehigh Valley 
RAILROAD. 


Send for illustrated er 
matter to 


CHAS. S. LEE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REE LEBER RE RE RS 


LYMAN D. MORSE, Adv’g Agency, 
38 Park Row, New York City. 
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Please mention Current Literature. 
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Please mention Current Literature. 








